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THERE’S plenty 
of light every day 
to take good pic- 
tures...when your 
camera is loaded 
with Agfa Plenachrome Film. 


Ag for 
dr 


For Plenachrome is not just a fair- 
weather friend. Favorable condi- 


tions mean fine pictures, of course. 
But Plenachrome will give you sur- 
prisingly good results even under 
difficult conditions. You'll even find 
yourself getting pictures you used to 
think impossible! 


br Every day is a sunny day...with AGFA! x 


The high speed, wide latitude, high 
color sensitivity and extra margin 
of quality that distinguish Plena- 
chrome are potent aids in getting 
clear, brilliant negatives with every 
detail perfect. 


Use Agfa Plenachrome next time. 
We’re so sure you'll be delighted 
with it that we offer you this guaran- 
tee with every roll: ‘“‘Pictures that 
satisfy or a new roll free.”’ 


Made by Agfa Ansco Corporation in 
Binghamton, New York. 


AGFA 


PLENACHROME FILM 


MADE IN U.S.A. 


THE GUARANTEED FILM 


—— 
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“Shadows on the Mill” by Dever Timmons, Coshocton, Ohio From a projection print 
on Velour Black—Surface 


ahs K Negative 9x12 cm. film. 


More Pride in Enlargements 


When YOU Make Them 


True photographic artists—whether professionals or advanced amateurs 
—find creative joy in making Velour Black projection prints. Velour 
Black faithfully. reproduces the tonal gradation, detail and brilliancy of 
the negative. Noted for high speed of exposure and ease of manipula- 
tion.’ Adapted to any type of projection apparatus. Special coatings for 
Bromoil and Carbro printing. 
Velour Black is available’ in 26 varieties. Eight surfaces 
come in four degrees of contrast, providing coverage for all negatives that are TRIAL KIT 
suitable for enlarging. See Trial Kit Offer! ee ge 


size 8 x 10—Semi- 
Matt, Single Weight. 


7 : Includes 4 grades of 
(DEFENDER | — contrast (soft,, Nor- 
<> malt, Medium Hard, 
Contrast)—24 sheets 


VELOUR BLACK |#i.-- 


DEPT. VB2 


FOR PRINTS BY PROJECTION DEFENDER 


DEFENDER PHOTO SUPPLY COMPANY, INC., ROCHESTER, N.Y. | coc 
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MERICA has gone K.K., there’s no 
doubt about it. And if you should 
ask the meaning of “K.K.”, we will 

define it promptly as “Kamera Kon- 
scious” or even with greater truth, 
“Kamera Krazy.” 

New camera shops have been blossom- 
ing out all over the large cities during 
the past two years until it rather suggests 
the old period of radio hysteria that pre- 
vailed in 1921-1926. And these stores are 
doing a good business in spite of the com- 
petition of the chain drug stores and cigar 
stores that act as local film depots. 


* * * 


IFTEEN years ago, amateur photog- 

graphy was confined principally to 
small groups of amateurs—mostly ex- 
perimentally inclined. Inter-mixed with 
these groups were a comparatively small 
number of people with only a transient 
interest—owners of box cameras and 
“postcard” size folding cameras who took 
pictures at infrequent intervals. 

Today, all this has been changed for 
John Q. Public has suddenly become ac- 
quainted with the thrills of camera 
ownership, possibly through the medium 
of the miniature camera and the volumi- 
nous propaganda promoted by the candid 
camera fans. 

It is no longer necessary to tote around 
a 5 x 7 dog-house, as in years gone by, 
and the advent of the slip-me-in-your- 
pocket type has done much to make 
amateur photography popular. 


* * & 


LL of which calls to memory the old- 
time amateur of say—1910. He was 
largely conspicuous on the photographic 
landscape by his huge camera in a still 
larger packing-case, weighing on the 
hoof, from fifteen to thirty pounds gross. 
Add to this a five pound tripod, about 
ten pounds more for a dozen glass plates 
in their holders, we will reach a total 
load of approximately thirty-five pounds 
which the amateur had to tote around. 
We can still see the poor guy happily 
trudging along in the bright June sun- 
light (and heat), straining: under his 
photographic burden with the perspira- 
tion streaming out from below his brown 
derby hat. Those were the days when 
f 8 indicated a speedy lens and when the 
top shutter speed was 1/50 second. 
Nowadays, unless you're shooting at 
whirling propeller tips on rainy days, you 
just aren’t in the photogtaphic swim. 
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EWS items from the gay metropolis, 

anent the closing of the burlesque 
houses in New York, induce the thought 
that mebbe the candid camera has turned 
reformer. Perhaps the tornado of candid 
shots taken in these joints has set the 
sober and sedate element of the popula- 
tion to thinking—and thinking is always 
bad for someone—even in New York. 

If this thing keeps on, about the only 
thing left for the f 1.5 boys to shoot-up 
will be Uncle Tom’s Cabin or "Way Down 
East, neither of which will prove highly 
exciting. , 

* * * 

AGING Mr. X. A recent caller at 

our office (he forgot to leave his 
name and address), promised to write us 
an instructive article on a highly im- 
portant subject. He claimed to have the 
only practical and workable scheme for 
sneaking $175 worth of photographic 
merchandise into the house without the 
wife getting wise to his purchases. 

We're sure that all married amateurs 
will greet this new discovery with great 
applause for good alibis are difficult to 
work out on the spur of the moment. 
Even rash promises of a new hat or new 
shoes for the Missis often fail dismally at 
such times. Hence we are paging Mr. X 
for further dope on the subject. 

One persistent guy of our acquaintance 
swore by the prophet that he would get 
that new telephoto lens even if he had to 
invite his mother-in-law for an all-sum- 


mer visit. 
* * a 


UTO trailers provide unexcelled op- 
portunities for nature photography 
or any sort of photography for that mat- 
ter. The trailer removes the element of 





Reader Hugh Gilmore, Jr., took this 

excellent candid shot on the U. C. 

L - campus with his Eastman 
Retina at f. 8, 1/100 second. 


Editor 





hurry and scurry connected with auto- 
mobile tours because the trailer can be 
parked for indefinite periods in the wilds 
without the necessity of hunting a hotel 
or lodging house. And—besides—the 
trailer can be fitted with perfectly prac- 
ticable darkroom equipment so that 
various experiments can be tried out on 


the spot. 
* * * 


ITH the possible exception of radio, 

amateur photography offers more 
opportunity to its enthusiastic adherents 
than any other hobby. It is possible to 
make real money with your camera and 
to this end we intend to continue the 
publication of articles on methods of 
making your camera show profits. There 
is always a market for pictures and it is 
our purpose to show where these markets 
are and how to meet with their require- 


ments. ae 


T MAY be a miracle—or something— 

but we had an experience the other 
day that raised our inquiring eyebrows 
by several notches. In brief, a spring 
house-cleaning brought forth an old film 
labeled Develop Before June, 1932. We 
pondered quite some time before deciding 
whether it was worth saving. Finally, 
we loaded her into the box, shot all the 
frames and developed it on May 5, 1937, 
with surprisingly good results. 

Thus, a film that was almost exactly 
five years overdue produced presentable 
prints. It was slightly blotchy in certain 
parts and, for good luck, had been given 
a 50% overexposure, but on the whole, 
it was nothing to be ashamed of. 


* * * 


HE nearest approach to this record, 
that we have heard, was the ex- 
posure and development of an Agfa color 
plate that was three. years old and which 
gave perfect results. Of course, we do 
not recommend storing film for three and 
five year periods as a regular practice, 
but we do believe that it is wasteful to 
discard a film or plate, without giving it 
a fair trial, just because it is a few months 
past its guarantee date. 
* * oz 
ND here’s good news for color fans! 
Kodachrome film in 18 exposure 
rolls for 35 mm, miniature cameras is 
reduced from $3.50 to $2.50; the 8 ex- 
posure rolls for Kodak Bantam Special 
are reduced from $1.75 to $1.35. These 
prices include processing. 
(Continued on page 85) 
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Lejaren Hiller, Creator 


by 


MICHAEL TALBOT 


A genius with the camera, Lejaren Hiller is the foremost 
photographic illustrator in America. Yet, this article 


reveals he doesn't know one camera from another! 


F Lejaren Hiller had been born a 
musician, his name might have been 
Richard Wagner. If he had come into 

existence as a painter, he might have 
been called Rembrandt or El Greco. For 
he is a realist who knows how to make 
his photographs tell a story with all the 
power, force, color, and passion usually 
associated with that overworked word, 
“genius”. 

Unquestionably Hiller is a remarkably 
gifted photographer. He takes a few 
yards of canvas, some paint, three or 
four models, a couple of props, and turns 
out a camera story which has the quality 
of a painting by Rembrandt or a draw- 
ing by El Greco. 

How he does it is too simple and yet too 
complex to relate in any words but his 
own. In his high-ceilinged studio.... 
and Underwood’s, near the East River 
on Forty-Fourth Street in New York, Mr. 
Hiller was persuaded to reveal some of 
his working procedure for PopuLar PHo- 
TOGRAPHY'S readers. 

A rugged man is Hiller, with no age, 
no nationality, no sham attached to him. 
Powerful, quiet, even-voiced, he never 
poses or gesticulates. 

“It is my honest conviction that tech- 
nique means nothing in photography.” 
Mr. Hiller’s low voice belied his sensa- 
tional words. “The thing to do is to get 
technical knowledge and then forget it,” 
he continued. “What a _ photographic 
illustrator needs is imagination to ex- 
press,—interpret emotion. © 

“There are too many technicians in 
the world. And they remind me of a 
child playing a piano. A child may per- 
form on the instrument in a technically 
perfect manner. But you may as well 
set a machine at the keys for all the 
soul, imagination, interpretation you will 
get from it. 

“I don’t know one camera from the 
next, I don’t know anything about de- 
veloping. I don’t know one lens from 
another. I don’t know how to print. I 
don’t know anything. I direct others. 
And concern myself solely with expo- 
sures, lights, and pressing the bulb.” He 
laughed aloud. “That’s about ‘all I do— 
press the bulb.” 

This man doesn’t know anything, and 
yet when an advertiser wants to sell a 
product, he considers himself lucky if 
Hiller will do the photographs, because 
Hiller can produce a camera picture that 
looks like a painting and yet has the re- 
alistic, authentic quality which moves 
goods out of manufacturing plants. 


This dramatic illustration eeesneeniing a street 


in Madrid was created by Mr. 
the Literary Digest. 


When a publisher wants a man to 
illustrate a book, he feels fortunate if 
Hiller accepts the commission. One pub- 
lishing company has kept Hiller busy for 
twelve years providing plates for “The 
History of Surgery”—magnificent plates 
which markedly resemble the work of 
Rembrandt (See. illustration). 

When a magazine wants a cover that 
will startle and shock the world, Hiller 
is the man. 

“Madrid Street,” a cover which was 
used recently for the Literary Digest, has 
provoked much comment. Here we see 
Hiller in the stark El Greco tradition. 
We see a Spanish mother, starved, terri- 
fied—holding her almost-dead child in 
her arms, while the world is destroyed 
before her eyes. The emotion—the terror 
—in this work are so real, tears start to 
the eye. 

“I like to keep my things simple and 
direct,” Hiller rumbled on, his voice so 
deep it was almost indistinct. “I don’t 
like stamp collection structure—that is 
everything all over the page. I like to 
get my grouping so I can tell my story 
in simple fashion, 


iller as a cover for 










Lejaren Hiller as he 

appeared to a col- 

league at the Under- 
wood studio. 


“For Madrid Street, set - 
ting-up was the main 
problem. A _ background 
was painted which would 
represent a street in Ma- 
drid being blasted to 
pieces. 

“The background was a 
piece of painted canvas, 
thirty by thirty. Some ten 
feet in front of that, we 
built a so-called inter- 
mediate background of 
bricks. Four tons of brick 
were used. But before we 
laid the bricks, we put in 
the pavement which re- 
quired four tons of pav- 
ing stone. 

“The next difficulty was 
to find the proper models 
—people who would look 
the part and emanate real emotion. To 
discover a woman with Spanish char- 
acteristics of exactly the right type took 
a little time. There were four other 
models—the old man, the young child, the 
dead woman, and the babe in arms— 
which, by the way, was a bundle of rags. 
The baby’s foot was a doll leg. 

“Now the picture had to have a heavy 
feel. A depressive atmosphere. We worked 
on the models to get them into the proper 
emotional state. Finally we set off a 
couple of smoke bombs which smelled 
like the devil. That provided what they 
needed to get the true feel of tragedy. 

“In this picture the question of light 
played an important part. Light has 
a lot of meanings. You can have a happy 
light—an illumination that makes a thing 
sparkle. But if you take a soft, diffused 
light that comes down from the top, it 
gives the desired heavy, depressive qual- 
ity such as that we have caught in this 
photograph. 

“I strive to make my lights as simple 
as my composition. I don’t use a plan 
light—that is a floodlight from the front * 
that illuminates everything. I don’t care 




















of Photographic Masterpieces 


for that. I like to put a lot of drawing 
into my light. For instance, if you use 
a Blau light, there is no simplification. 
I bring in a soft light from the side.‘ I 
don’t want to see the man’s head in this 
picture. I want to generalize it so that it 
might be the head of any old, weary man 
in the world. 

“Simplicity of composition and expres- 
sion are two other essentials in this type 


of photography. I have found that with 
the use of subtle suggestion I can carry 
a stronger interpretation than if I would 
go to the limit of action. For instance: 
if I were: to photograph a fellow fighting 
another man, the finish of the blow—the 
actual landing of the blow on his oppo- 
nent’s head—would not be one-half so 
strong as the intent to hit. That is, if 
we see the man winding up, about to 


Norse Warrior (above) 
and The Black Plague 
(right) are two Hiller 
masterpieces _ made 
for Davis and Geck 
to illustrate the his- 
tory of surgery. 


Left: Hiller’s own 
original rough sketch 
used as a guide in 
creating the Norse 
Warrior. The inter- 
esting notations are 
explained in the 
article. 


strike the other in- 
dividual. This sug- 
gestive idea holds 
true in action as 
well as in many 
other ways. 
“Your model 
bears the same pro- 
portionate value to 
a photograph that 
paint does to a pic- 
ture. The light in 
a photograph equals 
the quality of the 
painter’s palette — 
the board the artist 
mixes his colors on. 
In photography, 
naturally, we are 
limited to black and 
white. And it is 


how we sort them out—the contrast 
that we are able to establish—that counts. 

“I would much prefer magazine illus- 
trations. People tell me that photographs 
are being used more and more as illus- 
trations for publication fiction. Perhaps 
yes, perhaps no. The Saturday Evening 
Post recently had a photograph for a 
cover; The American Magazine likewise. 
But I cannot get excited about it because I 
did such photographic covers some thirty 
years ago. 

“People reacted against them. 

“It-is easier to paint an illustration than 
to photograph one. A painter has any 
amount of license. He is limited only by 
his own imagination. He needs no back- 
ground. However, for a photograph a 
set must be built, complete in every de- 
tail. And when you are taking photo- 
graphs to illustrate advertisements, you 
have to conform to somebody else’s idea. 
A painter has only to interpret some- 
thing—he can have fun. But'I have to 
sell a bill of goods. 

“The movies started this craze for 
photography. And in that connection it 
may interest your readers to know that 
I was a moving picture director at one 
time. Mary Astor was then beginning 
her career. I remember well photograph- 
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ing her in a scene coming through a door- 
way. In the story she was entering 
her mother-in-law’s home. She was 
pregnant and hopeful of finding shelter 
and protection for herself and her child. 
But her mother-in-law resented her. 
Didn’t want her. That change in Mary 
Astor’s expression from one of hope to 
one of despair—realizing that she was un- 
loved, unwanted—gave Miss Astor her 
first real start in pictures. It was one 
of the finest bits she has ever done. 

“But to get back to photography as 
illustration, it always has been popular in 
what I call the “He-She-It” magazines— 
the love magazines where boy clutches 
girl as “It” overcomes them. You can 
do such illustrations a dime for a dozen. 
You don’t need any background for 
clutching—luckily. 

“In summing up the situation, if you 
want to be a photographic illustrator, be 
prepared to express, interpret emotion. 
Keep your composition simple. Keep 
everything simple. Learn how to use 
your tools—and then forget them. Let 
your emotion rather than your technique 
tell the story.” 

The photographic painting of the 
Norseman which accompanies this article 
is titled Hromund Griepsson. According 
to legend, the Norse warrior has just 
returned home from battle, having re- 
ceived a serious wound across his stom- 
ach. According to the legend, the brave 
fighter whose intestines were protruding 
from the grievous wound, pushed them 
back into his abdominal cavity and car- 
ried on his fight. Upon his arrival home 
his sister insists on sewing the wound 
with shoemaker’s thread while he sat 
patiently with a goblet of wine to allevi- 
ate the pain. 

A rough sketch of this photographic 
painting was made by Mr. Hiller to serve 
as a guide in taking the picture. The 
original sketch, retrieved from his files, 
indicates exactly how the scene was 
planned. 

If you can decipher the notations on the 
sketch you will find the following: 


Hromund Griepsson, Tuesday, 2:30 P.M. 
D. G.—3 models. Make chair, carve drag- 
onhead! Props: Chair, platform. Acces- 
sories: Horn, needle, thread, sword, 2 
Norse shields. Costumes: Horn, helmets, 
shirt, leggings, drape (light gray), armor, 
headband. Warrior: 55 years, 6’'10”— 
get wrestler, blonde wig and beard. His 
sister: 25 years—long blonde hair, firm 
breasts. Soldier: 35 years, blonde wig 
and beard. 

In giving us this sketch Mr. Hiller 
added: 

“None of my layouts are of value to 
anyone but myself; they certainly do not 
represent any actual drawing, their pur- 
pose being only a matter of the composi- 
tion arrangement. 

“After making a sketch of this sort, I 
usually have the Studio Manager come up 
to my office and arrange for the building 
of the set, if one is required. I then have 
a session with the young woman in 
charge of properties and explain the cos- 


‘tumes and accessories that are necessary, 


after which I usually select the models 
who will be used. 

“When all are ready and assembled, the 
photograph is made.” 





Art Titles For 
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by Maurice Kains, Hollywood 


Home Movies 













Below: Fig. 1. 
A finished title 
which looks like 
a difficult double 
exposure. 


OW much more interesting and pro- 
fessional looking are good art titles 


than the amateur, homemade letters 
placed on a plain black background and 
photographed. 

It is quite simple, to say nothing of 
the fun involved, to invent and make new 
backgrounds out of ordinary household 
props. 

Take Fig. 1 as an example. The no- 
vice may think the lettering was dou- 
ble exposed, which he cannot duplicate 
because his camera will not wind back- 
ward. It’s really much simpler than that. 
Take a glance at Fig. 2, which explains 
the method. 

A piece of picture glass is cut to a 3 
to 4 proportion (12 by 16 inches is a 
good size), and mounted on a holder of 
some sort. I made my holder from two 
pieces of oak flooring, which had grooves 
for sliding the glass in and out of the 
holder. These upright pieces are nailed 
to a horizontal board, and the two shelf 
braces, from the 5 and 10 cent store, hold 
the uprights firmly together on the base. 

Experience has shown that it is a good 
idea to bind the edges of the glass with 
black adhesive paper or lantern slide 
binding. 

This black tape serves to make the 
edges of the glass more easily visible 
through the camera. Do not include in 
your lens every bit of the glass, right up 
to your black edges, for, if you do, these 
edges may be in the picture when you 
stop your lens down. So when lining up 
your camera, allow a little margin around 
all four sides. 

Fig. 1 was taken with one photo- 
flood lamp placed low and directed at 
the venetian blind. This created a white 
background for the black lettering on the 





Above: Fig. 2. The camera set-up 
which explains how easily the effect in 
ig. 1 was obtained. 


glass. One other photo-flood lamp, a 
spotlight, was used to the right of the 
camera and concentrated on the bottles. 
A little daylight also came from the left. 
The lettering in this case was done with 
a black grease pencil. (A china-mark- 
ing pencil to be specific.) 

As you look through the camera, take 
a grease pencil and draw, roughly, an 
outline of the bottles on your title glass. 
Then remove the glass, being careful 
not to disturb the position of the holder. 

Now do your lettering and erase the 
lines drawn to indicate the position of 
the bottles. The glass is replaced in its 
holder and the props aligned with the 
title. In arranging the lighting of the 
set one must be careful to keep light off 
the title glass. 

It is preferable that your “props” be 
slightly out of focus so they will not be 
too conspicuous. If you are fortunate 
you will have a camera with a ground- 
glass arrangement for focusing, aligning, 
or composing, and finding the focal depth 
at various distances and stops. 

Line up everything on this ground- 
glass and when all ready to shoot, simply 
slide the camera sideways so as to put 
the lens in the exact spot that your finder 
lens occupied. Then simply press the 
button. ; 

Sometimes, you can fade in or out by 
slowly opening or closing the lens dia- 
phragm, counting to yourself so as to 
make the length of the fade of any de- 
sired duration. 

This method of making art titles calls 
for originality and imagination and there- 
fore is lots more fun. You can imagine 
the unlimited fun offered by props such 
*: animals, people, spring wound toys, 
etc. 

Try it and enjoy yourself. Be sure and 
paint your glass holder with flat black 
paint to avoid glare at the edges of the 
picture and be sure that the glass is 
perfectly clean before shooting. 
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Shooting Spills at Sport Events 


High-speed sport events offer 
an opportunity for unusual and 
thrilling accident photographs. 


by 
DON DOWNIE 


Illustrations by the author 


PECTACULAR news pictures usual- 
ly come as a result of catastrophes 
or sporting events. Floods, homi- 

cides, and accidents to aircraft, trains, 
and automobiles make up a large per 
cent of the news pictures of the day. 

The average photographer is seldom 
fortunate enough to be on the scene of 
such catastrophes, but it is a simple mat- 
ter for him to attend sports events, ready 
to capture the unusual action picture, in 
case they should take place. 

Photographing auto races is interesting 
work, if one likes it, though occasionally 
hazardous. The easiest races to shoot are 
the midget car competitions, which are 
held on over 150 tracks throughout this 
country. Midgets are easy to shoot be- 
cause they race on a short track, usually 
a fifth of a mile in diameter, and seldom 
exceed 70 miles per hour. 

The cameraman who has photographed 
many races is able to foresee accidents 
before they occur. A soft tire, oil, water, 
or sand on the track, an inexperienced 
or nervous driver, a car trying to make 
up for lost time, a machine that is not 
well balanced. All may cause accidents. 

Where will they happen? The average 
race track has two, or at the most thrée, 
turns. One of these is bound to be 
sharper, rougher, more slippery, or on 
more of an incline than the others, and 
therefore more difficult for the drivers 
to negotiate. The photographer who 
places himself near that turn with his 
camera ready for action may be “lucky” 
and get a good shot on his first time at 
the track. It may take a dozen trips to 
get a crash picture, though straight action 
shots of two or three cars close together 
sliding around a turn make interesting 
photos. 

A photo of a single car skidding out of 
control is worth little or nothing unless 
the machine is overturning. The experi- 
enced photographer waits until the car 





Unique photo of midget car going through a ——_ of water. This 


a “‘set-up’”’, planned in advance. Made wit 








This rider and motorcycle, both in the air, are due for a nasty spill. Made with 


a Graflex camera, f 6.3 at 1/440 second on Panchro Press film. 


hits a fence and snaps his picture when 
it is in the air. Or if it spins on the 
track, he holds his fire until the next car 
or group of racers has rounded the turn 
and come abreast the stalled machine. 
There is always a chance that the sta- 
tionary car may be hit by another racer. 
The result: a picture that can be sold 
to many different markets. If the drivers 
miss the stalled machine, as is usually the 
case, there remains a good photo of the 
car standing still in the midst of a group 
of speeding racers. 

This method of holding fire on pictures 


icture was 
a Graflex, f 4.5 at 1/ second. 


until something serious occurs may be re- 
garded by some as bloodthirsty. But 
these accidents will take place whether 
or not pictures are taken of them. Spec- 
tators are prone to comment to photog- 
raphers, “Nope, nothing’s happened today 
for you guys or the undertakers.” The 
cameraman can not stop an accident by 
not taking a picture, and the more spec- 
tacular the picture, the more value it has 
to the photographer both in cash and the 
satisfaction of a job well done. 

If midget car competitions are held at 
night or indoors, as is increasingly the 
case, another difficulty is presented—fiash 
equipment. Night action pictures are 
difficult and expensive to obtain. The 
cost of materials is multiplied at least 
five times. A flashbulb synchronizer 
must be fitted to a between-the-lens 
shutter which cannot be shot in an ex- 
cess of one three-hundredths of a second 
because of the comparatively small 
amount of light available. A photofliash 
will carry only about 50 or 75 feet when 
synchronized, and the photographer must 
be within that distance of his action. 

Flash work is possible only with expen- © 
sive equipment and is successful only if 
everything is in A-1 working order, For 
the beginner in this type of photography, 
day races are to be advised, for there is 
nothing more disheartening than a spec- 























The author snaps a stock car just as it overturns during e-road race. Made witha 
Graflex at f 6.3 and 1/330 second, it was readily sold to the newspapers. 


tacular shot of a car hurtling the crash 
rail, which when developed, reveals only 
a blank negative. 

Big car races are more difficult te shoot 
than the midgets only because they cover 
more territory. In the big car events a 
long focal length lens is desirable. With 
a short-focus lens the photographer must 
be precariously close to the track to se- 
cure an image large enough to give a sat~ 
isfactory enlargement. 

The photographer who shoots a spec- 
tacular picture should waste no time in 
making his way to the office of the near- 
est large newspaper. Newspaper offices 
are equipped to develop negatives and 
make prints in much less time than the 
average photo finisher. Editors on metro- 
politan daily papers are glad to develop 
any picture that has the possibility of a 
good news photo. If the picture is of 
sufficient interest to- warrant publication 
the photographer is ahead anywhere from 
$2 to $10 for his trouble. 

There is also a good market for these 
sport pictures among the contestants arid 
fans while trade publications and sport- 


ing journals offer an additional market. * 


An occasional good print given to the 
publicity director of the speedway or sta- 
dium will insure a generous supply of 
passes for future events. 

‘Get a press pass. It doesn’t make much 
difference from what paper this pass may 
be—even one from a small town weekly 
will do. With a pass of some sort and a 
camera, the photographer who has a small 
amount of bluff will have little or no dif- 
ficulty in obtaining the courtesies shown 
staff cameramen. Most newspapers, upon 
the aeceptance of a picture for publica- 
tion, will gladly give the photographer 
some sort of a press pass. 

Motorcycle hill-climbs present some of 
the best opportunities for spectacular ac- 
tion pictures, though there is less sale 
for them than for automobile shots. In 
hill-climbs action pictures are compara- 
tively simple to shoot. The machines 
usually roar up the steep hills until their 
front wheel hits a bump and is thrown 
into the air. 

The momentum of the machine plus 
the power from its rear wheel usually 
causes the motorcycle to continue up the 
hill with its front wheel in the air. Then 
the “cycle” usually throws its rider off 
the rear, turns over in the air, and 


crashes to earth in a cloud of dust. The 
most interesting pictures are snapped 
when the front wheel of the motorcycle 
is well off ‘the ground, preferably while 
the rider is just leaving the motorcycle. 

One hint in case you plan to photograph 
a hill-climb; DON’T wear a white shirt. 
Auto races are nowhere as dirty as the 
average hill-climb where the photogra- 
pher gets sheets of dust thrown in his 
eyes, his hair, on his clothes, and in his 
camera. 

It is also a good plan to wear some sort 
of heavy felt hat or cap, since the motor- 
cycles occasionally throw large rocks 
with their rear wheels, which pepper the 
photographer who must stand quite near 
the course. Be careful of the camera 
lens and turn it away from the motor- 
cycle as soon as the picture is snapped so 
that there is no chance of getting a lens 
cracked by flying rocks. The same warn- 
ing applies to those who wear glasses. 

Dust in action pictures is fine—if it is 
in the right places. Dust, and lots of it, 
shooting up from the wheels of speeding 
machines is quite desirable, for it indi- 
cates action; but this is the exception 
rather than the rule. When there is dust 
on a race course it usually hangs in huge 
clouds over the track and gives the ap- 
pearance of a general fog on any pic- 
tures that may be taken. The camera- 
man can do nothing about dust of this 
type but hope for a strong wind. 

Motorcycle hill-climbs, while they cre- 
ate lots of dust, usually do not bother the 
cameraman, since the dust from one ma- 
chine has had time to settle before the 
next trial is made. Stock car road races 
are made extremely difficult to photo- 
graph for the reason that they are usual- 
ly run over an improvised course which 
becomes rough and dusty in a short time. 

On all action pictures it is advisable 
to use the fastest film obtainable. Sport- 
ing events have a bad habit of concluding 
in the late afternoon when light is prac- 
tically nonexistent. The fastest emulsions 
are none too swift. If the photographer 
does his own developing, it is wise to 
over-develop negatives, for the average 
action picture is badly underexposed. 

In shooting action pictures what shut- 
ter speeds should be used? It all de- 
pends upon the angle from which the 
picture is to be taken. Some action pic- 

(Continued on page 70) 


A-Formula for Make-up 


66 ‘ACIAL Geometry” is a science in 
filmdom. 

It is a mathematical formula for screen 
make-up as exact, and almost as compli- 
cated, as the fourth dimensional reckon- 
ings of an Einstein. It brings exactness 
to an important phase of picture produc- 
tion which once was haphazard and un- 
certain. 

This “facial geometry,” developed un- 
der the direction of Frank Richardson of 
the Paramount make-up and wardrobe 
departments, is the cosmetician’s answer 
to the recent perfections and refinements 
in lighting, photography, and process 
work.. By -it,.84 distinct.types of facial 
contour and coloring are listed. Fifteen 
varying conditions under which they can 
be photographed are taken into consid- 








Gail Patrick (in- 
set) is shown being 
pnp ry iar mad = 
an old la y the 
at sateen f make- 
up expert. 


eration, and from an evaluation of these 
factors the precise make-up to be used 
is scientifically computed. 

Round jaws can be made square, nar- 
row eyes can be arched, thick nostrils 
made narrow, high cheek bones reduced 
and all other faults corrected by this sys- 
tem without test or experimentation. The 
facial appearance of the player, however, 
remains unaltered through all the vary- 
ing sequences of a picture. 





Stopping the Movies 


IELDERS of the candid camera 
who have specialized on theater 
shots have found to their surprise that 
a shot aimed at a movie picture very 
frequently goes blah and leaves no record 
of any sort on the film of the c.c. 
Shooting the movies would, indeed, be 
a grand and productive sport if we could 
time the opening of the shutter so that 
the opening would be in agreement with 
the most brilliant phase of the picture on 
the screen. The great trouble with this 
sort of photography is the fact that we 
shoot just at the instant when the. pro-' 
jector shutter closes and darkens the 
screen. About one good shot out of ten 
is a high average for this camera sport. 
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How To Photograph Pets 


by PAUL W. KEARNEY 


Untiring patience and a knowledge of animal psychology are required for the successful photographing of the family pets. 


OME time ago I called on 
. a professional cat breed- 

er to get a picture of 
her double-champion blue 
Persian for a series of pet 
photographs. While the good 
lady was willing enough to 
have me take the photo- 
graph, she was rather pessi- 
mistic about the possibilities 
of success. 

“Pete is very hard to han- 
dle,” she said, “and doesn’t 
like strangers. Furthermore, 
he is quite camera shy since 
a press photographer scared 
the wits out of him with an 
unexpected flashlight at the 
last show.” 

Well, despite the discour- 
aging send-off, we got Pete’s 
picture without any difficul- 
ty at all by dint of a little 
strategy. And if you have 
occasion to do any pet pho- 
tography, the technique may prove use- 
ful to you some time. 

Selecting the most likely room in which 
to work, I set up the camera, the lights, 
a small end table for a posing stand, and 
the background. Using a flash bulb car- 
ton as a subject, I focused on it and ad- 
justed my lights. Then I substituted flash 
bulbs for the “pilot lights” in the reflec- 
tors; removed the focusing subject; in- 
serted a plate holder and withdrew the 
slide—and sat down on the sofa. 

“Have you twenty minutes to waste?” 
I asked the cat lady. 

And when she said she had, rather 
poorly concealing her growing suspicion 
that I was cracked, I asked to have the 


Large pupils in the eyes of this Siam- 
ese cat are caused by working in a 
room too dimly lighted. 








Ordinary pets should be shot from their 
own level. This is an unusual but effective 
exception. 


champion and another cat brought in— 
the other cat being one Who was amena- 
ble to reason. 

With the pair of felines in the room, I 
spent the next twenty minutes chewing 
the rag with their mistress, totally ig- 
noring them’ unless they came over to 
me. For the most part they devoted their 
attention to the strange set-up, investi- 
gating the tripod, smelling the camera 
case and even climbing in, toying with 
a flash bulb I had left on the floor for 
exactly that purpose. The amenable cat 
was friendly enough, but the champ him- 
self was distant, and it was some time 
before he came over my way to get ac- 
quainted. When he did, we had a few 
quiet words and a bit of ear scratching, 
and then I let another five minutes pass 
before attempting any photography. 

When I did, I started not with the 
champion but with the other one. I 
didn’t take any shots of her: we just put 
her up on the stand and made a fuss 
about how handsome she was and what 
a marvelous cat and a lot of other blar- 
ney, ignoring the desired subject in the 
meantime. And, believe it or not, in 
less than a minute our haughty, camera 
shy friend was up on that posing stand 
of his own volition, nudging his sister 
over so he could get in on some of the 
approbation! 

* There’s more than one way to skin a 
cat—and to photograph it. But in the 
latter field, at least, the basis of all of 
them is finesse. This applies with equal 
force to all animals, wild or tame, but 
when it comes to domestic pets, too many 
photographers overlook this simple fact 
because familiarity with the beast breeds 
a certain amount of impatience, and im- 
patience is the worst stumbling block. 





Naturally, not all pets call 
for as much stratagem as did 
this high-strung Persian cat, 
but they all require restraint. 
Because I like animals, I 
have made more pictures of 
them than of any other sub- 
ject, including relatives. I’ve 
worked on everything from 
a two-ounce waltzing mouse 
to a chimpanzee tough 
enough to try to take my 
camera away from me. And 
from them I have learned 
that far more important than 
the lens or plate or exposure 
you use is the brand of pa- 
tience you employ. 

Many pet photographs are 
poor simply because the ani- 
mal was taken under duress 
—and looks it. The strange 
bustle of activity—the lights 
—the lengthy posing time 
while the cameraman focuses 
and loads and moves a light and then 
fumes and frets until the subject closes 
its mouth or cocks its ear—the confusing 
commands from three or four different 
people—above all, the mad chorus of 
whistles, hand wavings, finger snappings 
and mouth cluckings which compel the 
poor beast to look in every direction but 
the right one—those agitate an animal 
and exasperate the photographer until 
he finally gets tough. The result is a 
picture of a cringing dog or a frightened 
cat which is worse than no picture at all. 

My formula is simple. First, there must 
be only one other person in the room 
and that person must do only what I ask. 
One man whose dog I was photograph- 


The background for this Macaw, origi- 
nally confusing, has been burned in 
during enlargement. 
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ing got sore when I finally had to ask him 
to go away and leave the dog and me 
alone because he was driving both of 
us nuts! 

Second, there must be as little moving 
around as possible, and that quietly and 
deliberately, for the greatest curse of pet 
photography is commotion. Any neces- 
sary commands will come only from the 
owner and those infrequently. And above 
all, I work as rapidly as possible without 
any visible signs of hurry. Nothing dis- 
tracts an animal or arouses its suspicions 
so much as quick movements. 

The more commonplace you can make 
the procedure the better, and one help to- 
ward that is to get all the preliminary 
work over before the animal is brought 
in. Pick the right spot; focus on some 
handy object of comparable size; adjust 
your lights; and get all that rigamarole 
finished without trying the animal’s pa- 
tience, and you'll save yourself a lot of 
grief. 

Wherever the animal’s size permits, I 
like to use a posing stand of some sort— 
a low table, a box or whatnot—for two 
reasons. One is that the limited space 
tends to curb the pet’s movements; an- 
other, it simplifies the problem of focus. 
Plain backgrounds are preferable since 
they don’t compete with the subject for 
attention in the print, but a neutral gray 
or tan rather than black or white blends 
best with most subjects in this field. 

A great many of my shots have been 
made with a single flash bulb synchro- 
nized with the shutter, but the best re- 
sults come from two bulbs, flash or flood, 
placed on each side of and higher than 
the “sitter.” The extreme cross lighting 
gives the best possible rendering of hair 
texture or feathers, as the case may be. 

Using two flash bulbs in reflectors us- 
ually means opening the shutter, shooting 
the flash, then closing the shutter again, 
but that is no great problem. The trick 
of making even a fidgety animal stand 
still for a second or more is simple 
enough if you observe the rule of maxi- 
mum silence during your preliminary 
operations. With everything fairly quiet 
when you're ready, all you do is utter 
a loud buzz and instantly the animal 
cocks his ears and fixes his eyes in the 
direction of the sound. 

Obviously, if you want him looking at 
the camera, you do the buzzing: if you 
want a profile, let the helper do it from 
the proper position. And unless you 
want the doggie to appear as if he were 
staring at the angels in heaven, see to it 
that the buzzer is crouching so that his 
mouth is on a level with the pet’s eyes! 

When cats are restless or seem reluc- 
tant to remain on the posing stand, one 
excellent gag is to warm the spot a little. 
A hot water bag or an electric pad un- 
der a cloth works nicely and seldom 
fails to make attractive a place which the 
cat mistrusts because it is strange. 

Of course, when you are working with 
puppies or kittens things get involved, 
especially if you want to stalk them to 
get shots of their unposed rompings. For 
this business I had a simple three- 
cornered platform made with castors on 
it so that I eould roll my camera and 

(Continued on page 77) 











Color Separation Without the Use of Filters 
By A. J. Hurst 








ROBABLY every camera enthusiast 

has at one time or another taken a 
picture of a highly colored scene or ob- 
ject only to be disappointed in the final 
results, due to several different colors 
reproducing in the same tone. 

This is quite a common occurrence 
with the older style color blind film that 
is sensitive to blue and _ ultra-violet 
light, but shows very little response to 
the other colors of the spectrum. For 
example, when photographing a red ob- 
ject against a black background the rays 
of light reflecting from the red object 
into the camera will not affect the film 
due to its lack of sensitivity to red light. 

The object then will be reproduced in 
the final print as black and will not be 
differentiated from the background by 
any great amount of tone contrast. Prac- 
tical experience shows, however, that 
results using color blind film are never 
as bad as the example seems to indicate. 
This is because thihgs that we think of 
as being red are not ordinarily pure red, 
but rather are a mixture of red and one 
or more other colors. The results will 
be far from satisfactory when compared 
with the results obtained by using a film 


sensitive to all colors, such as panchro- 


matic. 

In the illustrations of Mickey Mouse, 
the color of the trousers in the original 
was a bright red, and Figure 1 shows how 
it reproduced using color blind film. The 
trousers are almost as dark as the black 
body of the mouse, and the light yellow 
shoes and gloves are only slightly lighter 
than the trousers. The light green back- 
ground also came out very dark, and the 
yellow title letters “Mickey Mouse” stand 
out very poorly. 

The only thing that shows up well is 
the light blue moon behind Mickey’s head 
which reproduced in a rather light tone. 

The solution of the problem seems to 
lie in the use of panchromatic film, and 
Figure 2 shows the results obtained with 
the newer film. The yellow letters, 
gloves, and shoes stand out very well and 
the red trousers have photographed con- 
siderably lighter. The light green back- 
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Fig. 1. Using ordinary 
“N.C.” film, Mickey’s 
yellow shoes and gloves 
photograph very dark. 


Fig. 2. 


With panchro- 
matic film the yellow is 
saved, but the blye moon 


has lost its value. 
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The two negatives must be ge to- 
gether carefully so they will be in 
proper register for double printing. 


ground has also reproduced in a brighter 
tone, doing better justice to the original. 
The light blue circular moon has, how- 
ever, printed a lot darker, so much so 
that it is practically lost against the back- 
ground. 

This print while having qualities that 
the first one lacked, still falls short of our 
requirements. It is important that the 
moon should photograph lighter than the 
rest of the colors. It is obvious that the 
ideal print would combine the qualities 
of both prints as is shown in Figure 3. 
This print fulfills all the requirements 
and was made by double negative print- 
ing. That is, the color blind negative and 
the panchromatic negative are put to- 
gether in register and bound with tape. 
This combination is then printed as a 
single negative. Using this method, it is 
possible to manipulate the tones in the 
final print to suit any purpose. It is im- 
portant when using two or more nega- 
tives in register that the subject and the 
camera remain in the same position for 
all exposures. 

The same results might be obtained 
with a single negative by using multiple 
exposures through tri-color filters. This 
method requires more technical skill, 
plus a set of good filters which often 
represent a considerable cost. 





Fig. 3. By printing the 
two negatives together 
as one, proper color 
values can be obtained. 
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Synchronizing the 
Photoflash 


_ by C. L. BRISTOL 


An efficient speed gun is a welcome addition to an 


camera. 


Here's one that any amateur can build at home at little cost. 


VERY camera fan appreciates the 

possibilities of photoflash equip- 

ment, ‘even though circumstances 
do not always warrant his buying a pro- 
fessional outfit. 

Supplementing the medium - speed 
lenses and film of average cameras, the 
synchronized flash opens a way to new 
and interesting fields for amateur pho- 
tographers. The accompanying drawings 
show how a complete synchronized out- 
fit can be home-built at very low cost. 

Any standard three-cell flashlight case, 
from which the bulb and reflector have 
been removed, serves nicely as a body for 
the flash lamp. A 110-volt brass light 
socket, less cap, is fitted in the open end 
of the case and wired as indicated on 
Plate 1. The shaded section represents 
a fiber disk mounting the positive con- 
tact point, which is found in all flash 
lights and will be seen to require only 
a small amount of remodeling. 

Insulated wires are run through holes 
in the socket shell, connecting with a 
trigger-switch that trips the shutter of 


the camera when it ignites the flash bulb. 
In assembling the lamp, it is best to leave 
the porcelain filler of the socket in place 
and to solder the joint between this part 
and the case. 

Parts for the switch are shown in detail 
on Plate 2, where all dotted lines indicate 
right-angle bends in the various metal 
pieces. Each one should be bent upward 
in relation to the sketch, that is, toward 
the reader as it is seen on the drawing. 

Dimensions, as given for the cable-re- 
lease holder, agree with a standard pop- 
ular make, and the builder should com- 
pute the length of this piece to fit the 
particular cable he uses. 

It is rolled tightly around the cable- 
release with end holes aligning, and then 
bolted to the assembly plate as shown 
on Plate 1. An angle that best favors 
free driving of the cable should be adopt- 
ed when attaching it to the assembly 
plate. 

Small machine screws (No. 2-56) are 
used for securing this piece as well as 
holding the adjustable contact bracket, 
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The home-made photoflash set 7 
up and ready for action. 


and they serve as binding posts for the 
wiring shown on Plate 1. 

The contact bracket is fitted with a 
third machine screw secured by a nut on 
each side of the metal (see Plate 1). The 
lower nut should be soldered to the 
bracket, leaving the other free to use as 
a lock nut when final adjustment is made. 

Certain camera shutters require only 
a touch of the cable for complete action 
while others depend on the drive of the 
release for their initial power supply. 
Hence, the attachment of a flexible spring 
brass contact point on the bell-crank or 

(Continued on page 79) 
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Miss Bourke-White and her camera. 
Right circle: Max Haas sent us this 
picture of Miss Bourke-White in ac- 
tion. Later we discovered in Life the 
icture she was taking at the tim e— 
itor Wallace of the Louisville Times 
asleep in his office during the flood. 


by 


ROSA REILLY 


The greatest of all mechanistic photographers had no intention 
of spending her life behind a camera, but she loved machinery— 
and thereby hangs this absorbing story of her climb to fame. 


hand in hand through the still 


\ FATHER and a daughter walked 
Sunday silence of a great printing 


_ plant. The child was just three, gray- 


eyed and round cheeked, thrilled to hold 
the hand of a well-loved father, and tin- 
gling with the revelations of this, her 
father’s word-machines! 

Giant machines and pygmy machines, 
fat machines.and lean machines, moun- 
tains of wheels and pistons that seemed 
ready to smash and roar and yet stood at 
friendly ease in the full Sabbath peace. 

That was how Margaret Bourke-White 
(pronounced Burk-White) became one of 
the world’s finest photographers. 

She was the gray-eyed child of three. 

The woman who was to be called into 
huge steel mills, into factories of every 
description, to record them on celluloid; 
who was asked by Soviet Russia to put 
its industrial history into pictures—and 
did; the woman who became the leading 
mechanistic photographer of the world 
began her career hand in hand with her 
father, Joseph Bourke-White, twenty- 
eight years ago. 

When Poputark PuxorocrarHy’s New 
York correspondent called on Miss 


Bourke-White to ask her to give its read- 
ers advice on the art of photographing the 
industrial machine, the tall girl with the 
splendidly moulded body was standing in 
her gray and silver studio on the sixth 
floor of the Chrysler building, hanging a 
framed photograph on the wall. She was 
in a jocund humor—proud of the picture 
which showed her being made an honor- 
ary member of the city council of Mun- 
cie, Indiana where she had just completed 
an important job. She had the city gavel 
in her hand and was surrounded by her 
fellow council members, who had later 
autographed the print. 

Bourke-White has the grace of a 
whippet and the energy of a dynamo. She 


is a woman of quicksilver. There is pre- - 


mature silver in her long, dark-brown 
bob. She usually dresses in gray by day 
and silver by night. Her face and body 
connote femininity. But her mind is a 
man’s mind. Her father’s masculinity 
has been indelibly printed upon it. .” 
“I worshipped my father,” Miss 
Bourke-White said. “Those childhood 
Sundays in the printing plants, where he 
was superintending the installation of ro- 
tary color presses he had invented, are 






the happiest memories of my early life. 
And now, whenever I go on a job, I al- 
ways see machinery through my father’s 
eyes. And so I worship factories.” 

Bourke-White speaks with incredible 
speed. Nervous energy flashes out of 
her, enlivening any scene—any personal- 
ity she touches. Her secretary likes to 
work for her “because it is so exciting.” 

Her studio, a combination of the beau- 
tiful and the. utilitarian, is indicative of 
the woman. Gray rugs, a slim silver 
chair, upholstered in practieal black and 
white striped awning cloth; a three-cor- 
nered leather divan, luxuriously un- 
holstered in orange leather; a plain slab 
of glass for a desk; and two low, rough, 
unpainted book shelves, holding many 
volumes on the Soviet Union, including 
her own “Eyes on Russia,” which she 
wrote after her photographic trip to that 
country. 

“I started taking pictures because I 
had to earn money,” Bourke-White ex- 
plained. “My father died while I was in 
college. I was without means to complete 
my work. I tried to get a job as waitress. 
All positions were filled. I hunted work 
at forty cents an hour in the college li- 
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Bourke-White Is At the Top 
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Steel liners for a wind tunnel at Ft. Peck, Mont., shet with a Linhof 
Camera under a morning sun at £32, 1/10 second. 


brary. There were no places open. I 
turned to the camera and began making 
pictures of the Cornell buildings. Some 
of my friends among the students sold 
them for me. Soon, to my astonishment 
and delight, I was receiving commissions 
for photographs from architects. 

“T had no intention of becoming a pho- 
tographer. True, I had studied art, de- 
sign, and photography my first year at 
Columbia University. But for my sopho- 
more and junior college period, I con- 
centrated on biology at the University of 
Michigan. Then, being without money, I 
left school for a while. Finally I entered 
Cornell to take my degree, and there, for 
no good reason, I studied philosophy. 

“After graduation I went to Cleveland 
and began taking photographs wherever 
I could. I did a series of industrial pic- 
tures for the Union Trust Company. They 
published a number of magazines and 
would use my photographs for covers. In 
this early period I was not tied down to a 
particular way of doing things. That was 
highly important, since before my star 


was formulated, I was al- 
lowed to create my own 
style. 

“I was eager to photo- 
graph a steel mill. There 
is such dramatic material 
in a plant of this sort. A 
friend at the Union Trust 
introduced me to the 
President of a steel cor- 
poration. He had seen my 
pictures of flower gardens 
and thought them ‘pretty’. 
But he was_ skeptical 
about my being able to 
get anything worthwhile, 
photographically. speak- 


This picture was featured 
on the front cover of 
LIFE’S first issue, illus- 
trating the piers at the Ft. 
Peck Spillway. Taken un- 
der noon sun through a 
K-2 filter stopped down to 
f 11 and 1/100 second. 


ing, from his mill. 

“*You may try,’ he agreed finally. 
‘And if you get anything, I’ll buy it.’ 

“He left for Europe the next day to be 
gone the entire winter. I had authority 
to go ahead. I made a terrible nuisance 
of myself for the following five months. 
Everybody in the plant was worried for 
fear I would fall off the freight cars and 
injure myself. But they couldn’t stop 
me. 

“I worked like a machine. I threw 
away hundreds of negatives. I was learn- 
ing a great deal about lighting. How to 
get around lighting problems. After five 
months, I had exactly twelve pictures 
ready to show the President. 

“He bought them all and published 
them in a book. They were the first set 
of steel photographs ever made. 

“At this time Fortune Magazine was 
beginning to gain recognition. The man 
who later became the editor saw my 
series of steel pictures and called me to 
New York. I was made an associate ed- 
itor and allowed to do independent work 
for myself and still contribute to them. 

Miss Bourke-White’s association with 
Life is her main work now. She takes 
outside jobs only if she thinks they may 
be performed creatively. She will turn 
down a commission if it is only a repeti- 
tion of what she has done before. It is 
said that her earning power is in the 
five hundred dollar a week range. 

Her suggestions on the making of 
mechanistic pictures are as follows: 

“The first attempt should be the. selec- 
tion of a subject which has something to 
say for itself. 


(Continued on page 68) 
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The Inside Workings of a 


by GRAY STRIDER 


The manager of one of America's most successful news agencies 


Above: An editor scans wire news for 
possible picture assignments. 


Below: The news desk, where pictures 
are selected, edited, and captioned. 








tells how pictures are rushed 


P. DORMAN, General Manager of 

the Acme News Service, Incor- 

® porated, hangs up the phone in 

his office on the eighth floor of the Daily 
News Building in New York City. 

“Burns?” 

“Yes, Chief.” 

“They’re going to crack down on that 
murderer in Thomasville, Georgia, any 
minute now. Shoot those pictures out.” 

“O.K., Chief. Right away!” 

A picture of a murder suspect is on its 
way—to your newspaper and mine. From 
darkroom to front page! Here’s how: 

Out of the file, red-headed Ed Burns 
gets pictures of a man long suspected of 
murder. He places them on the Tele- 
photo machine, and in three minutes and 
twenty seconds flat, Acme’s seven branch 
offices—in Cleveland, Washington, D.C., 
Memphis, St. Louis, Chicago, Los An- 
geles, and San Francisco—are ready to 
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from camera to front page. 


send out to their various newspaper cli- 
ents photographs of a man who may 
break into print any second. 

How does a large picture agency oper- 
ate? 

That was the question Poputar Pxo- 
TOGRAPHY wished to have answered for 
its many readers interested in the buy- 
ing and selling—and the drama—of news 
photographs. 

“Speed, accuracy, and preparedness are 
the three essentials for a large news 
service,” Mr. Dorman explained. He 
looked out of his office window at the 
East River below where tugs, coal barges, 
tramp steamers, and oil tankers were 
hitting no head-lines—just the outgoing 
tide. 

“A news service is edited as a news- 
paper is,” he continued. “But instead of 
using words, you use pictures. 

“You get your hunches from many 
sources. First of all, from newspapers. 
See that man sitting out there?” He 
pointed to the next office, partitioned by 
glass from his own. “That’s Hal Blumen- 
feld, our editor. He reads papers all day 
long and picks out suitable subjects for 
photographs. Across from him is the 
picture editor. The other two boys write 
captions and index negatives. 

“Then, of course, we have our various 
wire services that come right in here to 
the office. That’s the United Press wire 
over there in the corner. Let’s see what’s 
coming over now.” 

We walked to the machine that looks 
like a stock ticker—as it hums a brassy, 
staccato tune of war, crime, finance, 
sports, and politics; with an obligato of 
babies, blondes, and man-bites-dog 
flashes. 

“Um,” Dorman took the cigarette out 
of the corner of his mouth. “Trouble in 
Peru . .. Carol and Nicholas fighting 
again over in Rumania . . . Another sit- 
down strike in Brooklyn ... You see 
how it works?” 

Orders were given for photographic 
coverage in Peru, for new pictures of 
Carol, Nicholas, his wife, the whole Royal 
family, and for photographs of the Brook- 
lyn sit-downers. Acme’s job of trans- 
lating the news into pictures and making 
them available to newspapers everywhere 
was under way. 

“Newspapers and wire services aren't 
our only news sources,” Mr. Dorman 
went on. “We get hunches from the 
police, hot tips from the underworld, 
hints from our correspondents in every 
part of the world—suggestions from ev- 
erywhere. * 


Left: The file room where thousands of 
prints are sorted and stored. 
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National News Photo Service 


“For instance—that man down in 
Thomasville. He killed a woman two 
years ago. A passion crime! He was 
suspected at the time and pictures were 
taken of him. But the murder couldn’t 
be fastened on him. Those photographs 
were filed away here. A few moments ago 
I got word from an underground source 
that the law has the necessary evidence 
and he will be arrested. We have every- 
thing ready here for the moment the 
news story breaks. His photographs have 
gone out over the Telephoto machine 
but we have cautioned our branch man- 
agers to hold the prints until the killer 
is actually taken into custody. We can’t 
take any chances on a slip-up.” 

What does the general manager of a 
large picture agency look like? 

R. P. Dorman is a tall, powerfully built 
man, who weighs well over two hundred 
pounds. To look at him you would never 
think he had been a dare-devil photogra- 
pher, wing walking on a stunt plane, 
bailing out of trouble in the air and on 
the ground as a free lance cameraman, 
out to bring home some photographic 
bacon. 

When a rush is on, as during the 
famous Hauptmann trial, Dorman rarely 
leaves his office building, eating and 
sleeping, if any, at his desk. 

The job of getting thorough picture 
coverage in nearly every part of the 
world takes continued drive. Acme em- 
ploys ninety-eight men in various offices 
in this country. In addition, it has thou- 
sands of correspondents in the United 
States, Latin America, Europe, Asia, and 
Africa. There is hardly a spot in the 
world from which it cannot get a picture. 

“In some out of the way places where 
we can’t work through direct correspon- 
dents,” said Mr. Dorman, “we use the 
United Press, with which we are closely 
affiliated.” 

Every day Acme receives an average of 
four hundred photographs from its vari- 
ous correspondents. Generally, they buy 
more than a third of these—at least a 
hundred and twenty pictures every twen- 
ty-four hours. 

“And that is none too many,” added Mr. 
Dorman, “for we provide many news- 
papers with photographs. We have direct 
print service to forty-eight publica- 
tions, including three in New York: the 
Daily News, the World Telegram, and 
the Herald Tribune. We have an ad- 
ditional one hundred and two papers 
which receive our mat service. Then, 
Acme is owned by Newspaper Enter- 
prise Association. NEA has a total of 
seven hundred and thirteen papers, 
which, with our own, add up to close to 
eight hundred and fifty newspapers. 

“Many of our publications pay a high 
rate. They get an opportunity to see all 


Right: The dark room, where ad- 
ditional prints are made as needed. 


the pictures we have. Others which con- 
tribute a lower sum naturally receive a 
smaller selection of photographs. 

“Here’s the general routine: a story 
comes in over the wire. If it is local, we 
send out a cameraman. If it is at a dis- 
tance, we wire our correspondent. We’ve 
divided the United States into territo- 
ries with each bureau responsible for its 
own service. 

“Thus if a story breaks in Memphis, 
Tennessee, I wire the Memphis manager, 
and call his attention to it. The chances 
are ninety-nine to one that he already 
knows about it, but we backstop every- 
thing—to make sure.” 

A feature book—or diary—is kept in 
the Acme office on the various events of 
photographic interest which will arise 
each day. 

A schedule of assignments is laid out 
for a week ahead, day by day, with a 
considerable margin of camera man-pow- 
er for the unexpected. 

“And the unexpected is always hap- 
pening,” interposed Mr. Dorman. 

(Continued on page 80) 
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Above: The fireproof morgue where 
vast numbers of negatives are filed. 


Below: Drying negatives in a hurry 
to meet deadlines. 
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Biological 





This photograph shows in particularly 
clear detail a cancer on the eyeball of a 
patient. 





Carcinoma squamous cell of the right 
tonsil. A shot like this is an extremely 
difficult one to make. 








Photography as 








ALPH P. CREER is Chief Clinical Photographer of the Edward Hines, 

r., Memorial Hospital in Maywood, Ill. He was at one time Director 

of the photographic department, Yale University School of Medicine and 

is a past president of the Biological Photographic Association which 
draws its membership from thirty-eight nations. 








role photography plays in the prac- 

tice of medicine and surgery. Prac- 
tically every medical school and most 
large hospitals maintain well equipped 
photographic departments and many doc- 
tors in private practice are now making 
clinical pictures for their ease records. 

What sort of pictures does a, clinical 
photographer take and for what purpose 
are they used? The most commion clin- 
ical photograph is that of the patient. 

In some institutions, photographs are 
taken on all routine cases where it is 
possible to see any surface lesion, swollen 
area or anatomical deformity. Others 
make photographic records of only the 
most interesting and unusual cases. Fol- 
low-up pictures are made during and 
after the course of treatment is completed. 

In some instances, however, a patient 
picture does not mean just a photograph 
of an enlarged eye or a cancer of the lip. 
Occasionally, it is necessary to photo- 
graph the roof of the mouth, the tonsil, 
the fundus of the eye or perhaps the 
cervix uteri which is situated at the 
opening of the womb. 

Organs, such as these are, of course, 
not easily accessible and therefore are 
very difficult to photograph. Often it is 
necessary to employ special cameras and 
lighting equipment. Still and moving 
pictures have been made of the vocal 


| \EW people realize what an important 


A human heart in section whilela sivews an over-abundance of muscular bands. 
Note the exceptionally fine detail in this photograph which assists accurate study. 


cords. Such pictures may be taken to 
illustrate an abnormal growth involving 
the cords or to determine whether or not 
a person has good singing possibilities. 

A very small pin-hole camera has been 
invented to take pictures of the inner 
surfaces of the stomach. -This tubular 
shaped camera, which takes 16 exposures 
at one time, is passed through the throat 
and esophagus into the stomach. The 
illumination is produced by a tiny flash 
bulb attached to the camera and which 
developes an intensity of 20,000 candle 
power in 1/120 of a second. 

The primary use of these pictures is for 
diagnostic purposes; however, they do 
furnish a permanent record of the find- 
ings. Although the camera is compara- 
tively simple and safe to operate, never- 
theless, a physician should be at hand 
when pictures are taken of the stomach. 

When a pathological or diseased organ 
is removed, either at an operation or 
autopsy, it is examined carefully as to 
whether a photographic record is wanted 
on file for future study. Such specimens 
are not always easy to photograph. Glar- 
ing highlights must be avoided and, in 
many instances, the lung, kidney, heart, 
or what have you, must be especially pre- 
pared in suitable solutions before they 
can be photographed properly. 

X-ray films must be photographed and 
reduced in size before they can be used 
for publication or lecture purposes. This 
phase of clinical photography often pre- 
sents difficult problems for it is not al- 
ways easy to reproduce, in the exact tonal 
gradations, an x-ray that shows early 
and minute bone changes or an x-ray 
picture of a gall bladder. 

The choice of photographic film varies 
from a process type to a soft portrait film, 
depending upon the contrast of the orig- 
inal x-ray picture. An ordinary x-ray 
view box can be used for work of this 
type; however, especially constructed il- 
luminators have been devised in order to 
insure the best possible results. 

Copying . charts, drawings, electro- 
cardiograms, etc., is about the simplest 
branch of our work, although here, again, 
one must be careful in the choice of film. 

Photomicrography is a specialty in it- 
self. Through its medium, small pieces of 
tissue are magnified from 5 to 2,000 di- 
ameters and even larger. Let us, at the 
outset, clear up one point which is gen- 
erally confused in the mind of the aver- 
age person. A photomicrograph is a very 
large picture of a small object, whereas, 
a microphotograph is a microscopically 
small photograph of a large object. 

If the lens is removed from any ama- 
teur camera (preferably with a ground 
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An Aid to Modern Medicine 


by 
RALPH P. CREER 


(Illustrations by the Author) 


glass) and placed over an ordinary micro- 
scope, successful photomicrographs can 
be made. More critical and exacting work, 
however, requires the use of an espe- 
cially built photomicrographic machine. 

Such an apparatus is practically vibra- 
tion proof and should be equipped with 
a set of lenses especially designed for 
photography and a steady. intense light 
source. A set of Grade A filters, to- 
gether with a keen appreciation of their 
uses, is also a very important item. 

During the past two or three years, 
infra-red photography has been brought 
before the public in a very spectacular 
manner. One might gather the impres- 
sion that a fundamentally new discovery 
in photographic science has been made. 
This is not so. The truth of the matter is 
that until just recently the infra-red 
plates were not dependable; they were 
very slow and also costly. 

As far back as 1880, a method was 
described whereby photographic. plates 
could be made sensitive to the infra-red 
end of the spectrum. In 1910, Professor 
R. W. Wood of Johns Hopkins University 
published a series of remarkable photo- 
graphs which he had taken using the 
infra-red rays only. 

In recent years, Captain A. W. Stevens 
of the U. S. Army Air Service has made 
many very unusual infra-red photo- 
graphs from the air. He has been able to 
photograph objects as far away as 300 
miles and the curvature of the earth is 
said to be his only limit of range. There 
are many situations in which infra-red 
photography may be employed. 

However, we are especially interested 
in its application to medicine. Some of 
the early infra-red portraits showed 
clean shaven men as if they had stubby 
beards. Further inquiry discovered the 
fact that human flesh has its maximum 


‘transmission in the region of the spec- 


trum closely corresponding with the pho- 
tographic region of the infra-red. Thus, 
photographs can be taken of certain 
lesions just beneath the superficial layers 
of the skin. 

For example, it is now possible to 
photograph superficial veins in the legs, 
arms and chest. Varicose veins show up 
especially well and in cases where the 
blood supply is obstructed, infra-red pho- 
tography will emphasize the enlarged 
veins much more clearly than ordinary 
photography. 

Its use in photomicrography has also 
been demonstrated. Deeply pigmented 
tissues which have been heavily stained 
will often reveal certain details which 
cannot be seen otherwise. Occasionally 
an opaque mass on the cornea of the hu- 
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A special clinical camera-stand for taking both still and motion pictures in the 
operating room. Photo by courtesy of W. R. Williamson. 





Obstruction of the inferior vena cava causing circulatory compensation as shown 
(left) by ordinary film. The same case (right) shown by an infra-red photo in 
which the blood-vessels stand out in marked detail. 
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Low power photomicrograph (left) of tissue taken from a lip case, showing the type 
of cancer cells. Magnification 125 diameters. (Right) High power m ification 
(900 diameters) of the cell enclosed within the square at the left 
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An advanced case of cancer of the lower 
lip shown before treatment. 


man eye prevents adequate examination 
of the field which lies beneath the cornea. 

Infra-red rays seem to penetrate this 
opaque area and a photograph made on 
an infra-red plate will furnish the oculist 
with much valuable information. Infra- 
red photographs have been made of vari- 
ous pathological specimens. 

However, its value seems to be better 
demonstrated in lung conditions such as 
cancer, pneumonia and silicosis. Research 
on photography of clinical subjects with 
ultra-violet light is under way and we 
may see even more strange and interest- 
ing results. 

Medical and surgical subjects lend 
themselves particularly well to color pho- 
tography and we are ever on the alert to 
apply the latest methods to our work. 

Since an old Chinese proverb tells us 
that “One picture is worth a thousand 
words,” the value of clinical photographic 
illustrations is obvious. We might add to 
this maxim by stating that a picture says 
everything that it has to say in a few 
seconds and speaks an international lan- 
guage. 

What are these pictures used for? In 
the first place they make a valuable sup- 
plement to a patient’s case history. How 
much better and more accurate it is to 
glance at a photograph rather than read 
page after page of descriptive matter. 

Included in a satisfactory case record 
might be a clinical photograph of the pa- 
tient before, during and perhaps, follow- 
ing treatment; reduced copies of his x-ray 
pictures; a photograph of the tumor re- 
moved at the operation; and a photo- 
micrograph showing the individual 
characteristics of the type of tumor found. 

Clinical photographs are also used ‘to 
illustrate articles published in medical 
journals and text books. Doctors are 
realizing more and more how much a 
scientific article is enhanced by good il- 
lustrations. Furthermore, the average 
medical man of today is too busy to read 
long detailed descriptions and authors 
should illustrate their articles whenever 
it is possible. 

Medical institutions and doctors are 
always confronted with the possibility 
of law suits. If photographs on cases of 
this nature are available, they may prove 
to be your “star witness.” The jury may 





Same case of lip cancer after two 
months following X-Ray treatment. 


not understand medical terminology but 
a picture tells the story in very simple 
language. 

If you visited the medical section in 
the Hall of Science at the Chicago World’s 
Fair you must have been impressed with 
the large number of photographs which 
illustrated so clearly the various branches 
of medicine and surgery. If, instead of 
pictures, these booths had been lined 
with printed matter describing each item 
in detail, I wonder if you would have 
taken the time to read it? 

The scientific exhibits at the Annual 
Convention of the American Medical As- 
sociation, as well as at other medical 
meetings, are extremely popular. Many 
of the members attend for the sole pur- 
pose of seeing these exhibits which con- 
tain hundreds of photographs and draw- 
ings. 

Having already made the original nega- 
tives, it is a simple matter to prepare 
lantern slides. Lectures are made much 
more clear, concise and more interesting 
when illustrated with slides and, in some 
instances, the lantern slide demonstra- 
tion is the only redeeming feature of the 
lecture. After all, we must bear in mind 
that better memory impressions are made 
by visual presentations. 

Thus far, we have limited our discus- 
sion to still photography. There are a 
great many uses for the motion picture 
camera in medical science and the teach- 
ing value of these films cannot be over- 
emphasized. How else can we record ac- 
curately the various reactions of mental 
patients or the changes in the posture 
and gait of an orthopedic case? 

Microcinematography (the recording 
of moving cells and organisms through 
the microscope) is another highly special- 
ized branch of clinical photography. One 
of the most outstanding examples of this 
type of motion picture photography is 
the “Canti” film which demonstrates so 
vividly the growth of a cancer cell and 
its reaction to radium. 

Clinical photographers are often called 
upon to take motion pictures of surgical 
operations, and the methods employed in 
this type of work vary to a considerable 
degree. Some men use the regular tripod 
stand, while others employ especially 
constructed apparatus which may include 


additional lighting equipment, long focal 
length lenses, motor driven cameras, etc. 

One should be trained in at least the 
principles of operating room technique 
and cleanliness before attempting to film 
an operation. Better pictures will also 
be made if the cameraman has some idea 
as to what the operation is all about. 
With the advent of faster and better cor- 
rected color film, surgical operations in 
color are becoming more and more popu- 
lar. 

A word regarding the number of people 
engaged in biological photography. It 
has already been stated that most up-to- 
date medical schools and some large 
hospitals maintain photographic depart- 
ments. In the larger cities, commercial 
studios specialize in clinical work and 
have as their customers, doctors, small 
hospitals, and commercial drug com- 
panies. 

In 1931, a small group of clinical 
photographers met in New Haven, Con- 
necticut and organized the Biological 
Photographic Association. The charter 
membership of this Society has since been 
increased by several hundred, represent- 
ing approximately 38 nations, including 
the United States and Canada. 

The purpose of the Biological Photo- 
graphic Association is to further the study 
of photography with relation to biological 


science and to improve its technique. To 


this end annual conventions are held 
and a quarterly journal is published con- 
taining articles of vital interest to the 
biological photographer. 

Clinical photography is a very inter- 
esting and fascinating profession. We see 
many unusual medical subjects and, in 
so doing, one is bound to absorb a certain 
amount of medical knowledge. A few 
writers in the past have gone out of their 
way to describe clinical photography as 
a simple and artless profession. “Just 
another picture” may be easy and com- 
paratively simple to make but a medical 
illustration of high quality requires care, 
originality, experience and a thorough 
knowledge of one’s subject. 





Copying Torn Prints | 





AVE you a wrinkled or torn photo 
which you'd like to copy? Any 
wrinkle or crack in the paper is bound 
to show up in the 
copy negative, but 
you can correct most 
of the trouble in this 
manner, says Paul 
Hadley of Piggott, 
Ark. Applying wet print 

Take a piece of to the glass. 
thin, clear glass such as that from your 
printing frame or a clean glass negative. 
Wet the imperfect print thoroughly in 
water, and lay face down on the glass— 
then roll into perfect contact with your 
print roller. It is then placed on the 
copying easel and copied right through 
the glass. 

Prints on rough surfaced paper re- 
quire two or three drops of glycerine 
spread on the glass surface before squee- 
geeing the wet paper to it. 
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Selecting Your New 


Movie Camera 


The author lists the various types of movie cameras now on the 
market, giving the advantages and disadvantages of each. 


HE question “What movie camera 

should I buy?” is one which cannot 

be answered intelligently until the 
questioner himself has been questioned. 
Two primary questions must be answered 
before a sound recommendation can be 
made. 

(1) “What do you expect to do with 
it?” 

(2) “How much do you expect to use 
it, and how much per year will you care 
to spend for film?” 

With your answers to those two ques- 
tions in mind, one who knows his movie 
cameras can tell you what camera to 
buy,’ and why. First let’s classify the 
available cameras according to film size, 
and consider the film sizes in the light 
of what each will do. 

For personal purposes, two film sizes 
are in widespread use in the United States 
—16 mm. and 8 mm. Since we are not 
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The 16 mm. camera is an excellent one 
for making those very interesting 
close-ups of children at play. 


accustomed to thinking in the terms of 
the metric system, it may help toward 
visualizing these films to state their 
widths in fractions of an inch. Sixteen 
mm. film is about 2/3 inch wide, 8 mm. 
film is about 1/3 inch wide. 

The film shown in theaters is 35 mm. 
(about 1-2/5 inch) wide. A few ama- 
teurs use 35 mm. film, and there are com- 
pact hand cameras which take the 
professional size film. However, since 
their film choice is usually influenced by 
a desire to produce motion picture nega- 
tives from which fine enlarged still pic- 
tures of action can be made, or to produce 
motion pictures commercially, we will 
not discuss 35 mm. equipment here, where 
our interest is the man or woman consid- 
ering a camera for purely personal mo- 
tion picture production. 

Sixteen mm. film was the original ama- 
teur size film. After being placed on the 
market some fourteen years ago it became 
so popular that nearly every amateur 
movie you saw up until four years ago 
was made on film of this size. 


by 
L. R. BENTON 





This baby favors a Bell & Howell 70-D, 
1 


6 mm. model. 


Sixteen mm. film, because it has twice 
the width and four times the area of 
8 mm. film, can of course be enlarged in 
projection to a greater screen size with- 
out loss of detail than can the smaller 
film. Furthermore, 16 mm. projectors are 
equipped with lamps of higher power (as 
great as 1000 watts). Therefore, where 
large audiences are anticipated, 16 mm. is 
preferred. 

So satisfactory is 16 mm. film when 
shown with a good 750-watt or 1000-watt 
projector that it is not unusual to find this 
size film used for entertaining or instruct- 


ing audiences of a thousand or two thou- . 


sand. Today, 16 mm. is accepted as the 
standard film size for use in schools and 
churches. Most industrialists who sell 
with or otherwise use movies commer- 
cially, use 16 mm. film. 

The newer, smaller 8 mm. film, how- 
ever, is capable of remarkably fine re- 
sults ... far better than you might expect 
if you were to judge by the size of the 
film rather than by the pictures on the 
screen. Eight mm. film is not intended 
for use on large screens, but is fully up to 
the job for which it was made—personal 
or “home” movies. With a good 8 mm. 
projector, films of this size may be shown 
with beautiful clarity and brilliance on 
screens up to five or six feet wide— 
screens as large as can be used in the 
home. 

Aside from the characteristics of the 
films, consideration of what is offered by 
16 mm. and 8 mm. cameras should be giv- 
en before a choice is made between the 
two sizes. 

The more versatile of 16 mm. camera 
models offer features, desired by many 
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The inexpensive 8 mm. camera is 
ideally adapted to home use. 


amateurs, which for the time being at 
least are not available on 8 mm. cameras. 
Sound recording is one of these. We 
know of no sound recording equipment 
for 8 mm. film, but the market does offer 
16 mm. sound recording outfits. Even 
though you have no immediate desire to 
make sound films, if you expect to de- 
velop such a desire in the future it might 
be well to buy now a camera which is 
adaptable to sound work. The primary 
requirements are that’ the camera can 
be equipped with a synchronous motor 
drive, and that its speed range include 
the 24-frames-per-second speed at which 
sound films are recorded. 

Other features available in 16 mm. but 
not in 8 mm. cameras include: 

(1) Turret head, which makes extra 
lenses (your choice of speed, tele- 
photo, or wide angle) instantly 
available at a twist of the wrist. 

(2) External film magazines holding 
200 or 400 feet of film, as compared 
with the 100-foot film capacity of 
the regular camera. 

(3) Hand crank, so that the film foot- 
age available for a scene is not 
limited to the capacity of the spring 
motor. 

(4) Electric motor drive, 110-volt or, 
for work away from power lines, 
12-volt: operated by battery. This 
gives the scene-length advantage of 
the hand crank and also the inter- 
esting possibilities of higher speed 
(slow-motion) work without 
spring capacity limitations, and of 
remote control work in such fas- 
cinating fields as wild animal and 
bird cinematography. 

(5) Masks and film rewinding devices 
for making double exposures. 

In addition to these professional fea- 
tures of the cameras themselves, many 
useful accessories are: obtainable for 16 
mm, but not for 8 mm. cameras. Eight 
mm. accessory lines will be enlarged, of 
course, but the development will take 
time, whereas the 16 mm. accessory line, 
containing so many units dear to the 
heart of the amateur, has the complete- 
ness of fourteen years of growth. 

With travelers particularly, portability 
may be an important factor. .In this re- 
spect, an 8 mm. camera obviously has the 
advantage. Weighing as little as 24 
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ounces, and small enough to carry in a 
pocket, the convenience of the 8 mm. 
camera will appeal to the traveler. But 
the magazine-loading 16 mm. cameras 
aren’t so much larger and heavier that 
your choice need hinge on this point if 
16 mm. is really better suited to your 
needs. 

Now let’s look into the costs of 16 mm. 
and 8 mm. film, as the final consideration 
in deciding between the two film sizes. 
Here’s a table of prices of the various 
kinds of film in the two sizes. Sixteen 
mm. prices are for a 100-foot spool. Eight 
mm. prices are for the equivalent in run- 
ning time, a 50-foot spool. Therefore the 
prices in the two columns are directly 
comparable. 


Film Type 16mm. 8 mm. 
Plenachrome $4.50 eS 
Panchromatic 6.00 $2.25 
Super-sensitive Panchromatic 7.50 er 
Kodachrome (full color) 9.00 3.75 


If you can estimate how many rolls of 
black-and-white and of color film you 
might use in a year, it’s a simple matter 
to calculate what you’d spend in a year 
if you chose a 16 mm. camera. If that 
figure is toc much for your budget, figure 
on the film prices in the 8 mm. column, 
and your new estimate, about 40% of the 
first, may be more to your liking. 

But remember, you are far more apt to 
over-estimate than to under-estimate 
your film requirements. So if 16 mm. is 
your choice for reasons other than cost, 
don’t cast it aside without a very careful 
rechecking of your probable film require- 
ments. 

After deciding whether your movie 
camera is to be a 16 mm. or an 8 mm. 
model, there remains the question, which 
16 mm. camera, or which 8 mm. camera. 
Let’s look over the various types of 
machines, giving particular attention to 
the features each offers. 

You'll find a wide choice of 16 mm. 
cameras, ranging from models which will 
do about all the tricks of the studio cam- 
eras used in Hollywood, to models as 
small and simple and easy to use as the 
box camera with which most of us started 
taking still pictures. 

The more elaborate and versatile 16 
mm. movie cameras offer such features 
as turret heads on which several lenses 
may be mounted, viewfinders incorporat- 
ing devices for masking the area seen to 
that included by each of a variety of reg- 
ular and special-purpose lenses, an ex- 
tensive range of operating speeds supple- 
mentary hand crank, electric motor drive, 
external film magazines, and gadgets for 
producing such professional trick effects 
as double exposures, dissolves, and wipe- 
offs. 

Not everyone, even though intending 
later to do the things that such equip- 
ment can do, cares to enter into movie 
making with so pretentious an outfit. But 
if there is a likelihood of need for this 
great versatility developing later, it is 
wise to choose a camera to which the 
extras can be added as they are needed. 

Before passing on to the simpler 16 
mm. cameras, the matter of operating 
speeds should be discussed. Normally, 

(Continued on page 72) 








Taking the July Cover in Color | 


A clever and elaborate studio set-up used in shoot- 
ing the direct-color beach study for our front cover. 





UR cover this month was taken by 

J. M. Hoddle in his studio. The 
background of sky consisted of a large 
piece of canvas stretched over a wood 
frame and painted bright turquoise. 
Clouds were added by squirting a cold 
water paint from an insect squirt gun 
on the blue expanse. The clouds do not 
show on the cover, due to the close crop- 


Candid shots of the proceedings. 
Top: Miss Booster takes a last look in 


her mirror. Center: Photographer 

Hoddle rubs make-up on the model to 

obtain the “‘sun-tan”’ effect. Bot- 

tom: The photographer gives final 
words of instruction. 


ping of the final picture, but can be seen 
in the candid shots shown on this page. 

The beach effect was secured by build- 
ing up a series of platforms augmented 
with pillows and other props to give a 
rolling contour. Over this was placed 
a large cloth cover and some grass mats, 
and the whole topped with a thick layer 
of fine beach sand. Artificial grass was 
then arranged in the sand to simulate a 
natural setting. 

Make-up was used to give the model 
a natural body sun-tan, without which 
the realistic effect would have been lost. 

The camera used was a Stanley Young 
one-shot color camera valued at $1200. 
This camera takes simultaneously three 
3% x 4% color separation negatives each 
thru a different color filter. [For a com- 
plete description of this camera and its 
operation, see the May issue of PopuLar 
PuoTocRaPHy—Ed. | 

The lighting was derived from two 
regular photoflash lamps directed at the 
sky background from behind the set; one 
large photoflash furnished the strong 
main source of light and two additional 
flash bulbs served as general fill-in illum- 
ination. Of course photofloods were first 
used in these same reflectors for pur- 
poses of focusing and composition, but 
were replaced by the flashes just before 
the final shots were made. The photo- 
flashes were all operated simultaneously 
by means of a Kalart Jr. Synchroniser 
operating through a relay. A _ shutter 
speed of 1/50 second was used. 

Captivating Lucille Booster, just past 
her 21st birthday, was selected as the 
model by a member of our staff. Born in 
a small town in southeastern Indiana, 
Miss Booster moved to Chicago at the age 
of eleven and has lived there ever since 
with her mother. She attended a school 
for models four years ago and since then 
has been busily occupied in this pro- 
fession, appearing in fashion shows, mod- 
eling clothes, and posing for professional 
photographers. At the present time she is 
regularly modelling sports clothes for 
Saks Fifth Avenue. 


All set to go, Photographer Hoddle, 
neatly silhouetted by our ever-present 
candid camera, makes the color shot. 








The CamGixetetesem ster 
the: "7, 


by 
MARIO SCACHERI 


Everybody has a grand time in 
Harlem's famous dance palace 
including the photographers who 
captured this sharp pictorial rec- 
ord of enthusiasm for Popular 
Photography. 


that gal? Can she Susie Q? All 
right then, jes’ Lindy hop, boy 
that’s hoppin’? 

We're at the Savoy, the great dance 
palace of New York’s Harlem. It’s throb- 
bing with the rhythm of two swing 
bands. Alive with the tapping of feet 
fast as hail. Awhirl with the genius of 
the Negro, his music, his flying dance 
patterns, his deep, rich laughter. 

Harlem’s-own fun center, where the 
people come to let joy bubble out of 
them. Not to entertain an audience, 
though plenty of white people sit fasci- 
nated in the booths, watching those 
amazing dancers. Dancers who have 
worked hard all day, and have come to 
the Savoy to lay down that heavy load. 
Youngsters who find a corner up near 
the band to work out clever routines. 
The Savoy has been the making of many 
a Cotton Club stepper, many a grand 
swing band. 

What a field day for a photographer! 
Real rhythm, spontaneous laughter, na- 


HH yah truckin’? Can you swing 


A shot of the bar and its silhouetted cus- 
tomers convey the full spirit of the Savoy. 


a“ 7 


Above: The famous Savoy marquee. Left: 
**Tiny’’ Bunch lets loose with some genu- 


ine Harlem hilarity. 


[MORE PICTURES ON THE NEXT PAGE] 


tive sense of drama, and the Negro’s 
own special gift of combining the in- 
tensely comic with the suddenly beau- 
tiful. ; 

Look at that couple over there, spin- 
ning and curving. A tall, slim, pink satin 
girl and her handsome partner. With 
the grace of panthers they move through 
an intricate routine of their own. But 
panther is the wrong word. A panther 
does not have a nice disposition. He does 
not burst into laughter that chucks his 
head to one side and spins him right 
around on one toe. 

The. photographer peeks through his 
range finder, speechless. All this twirl- 
ing and hopping is being done under 
smart, modern lights of rose and jade. 
Lovely to look at, impossible for snap- 
shots. And some of those truckin’ teams 
are moving plenty fast. 

“Hold it?” Golly, they can’t! These 
folks can do anything except hold still! 
Stand for flashlights? Sure. Good nature 
is their specialty. 

Spotlighi, please, on the photographer, 
while I explain how my wife and I got 
pictures not so easy to take, at the Savoy. 
We are a story-chasing team. My wife 
writes the yarn, I take the pictures. Oc- 
casionally she lets me write my own 
story, while she takes pictures. She 
thinks she knows all about cameras, and 
I think I know all about typewriters. 
She is also pretty good at carrying. tri- 
pods, keeping the camera from getting 
knocked over, and hanging on to a flash- 
light. 

We covered the Savoy with a Speed 
Graphic equipped with a range finder 
and a synchronized flash, employing Agfa 
Super-Pan cut film. I used one flash 
bulb on the camera, another with its re- 

(Continued on page 26) 
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flector at the end of 25 feet of wire, both 
synchronized with the shutter. 

No use to try to get this kind of thing 
without a synchronizer. When they’re 
truckin’ and peckin’ and frogwalkin’, 
you’ve got to stop action, at 1/200 to 
1/400 of a second, and you need plenty 
of light. The combination of a front light 
from the camera and a side light, held 
low, on the extension wire, gave us excel- 
lent results. 

Of course, when we found bright-faced 
groups at tables in the booths, or absorb- 
ing soft drinks and soft talk at the bar, 
we could get a short pose, use 1/25 of a 
second, and one small flash bulb on the 
wire, none on the camera. We held our 
lamp-on-the-wire low, to reproduce the 
dim and charming lights of the place, and 
even flashed from the floor behind the 
bar to get that silhouette effect of the 
group at the bar, against the lively mod- 
ern painting above it. 

We wished to avoid that blank, knock- 
em-right-on-the-nose effect of the ordi- 
nary flashlight shot. You haven’t really 
illustrated a story, or given a fair repre- 
sentation of a scene, until you have car- 
ried over to the observer the feeling 
that the scene gave you. 

The Savoy is a place of low, colorful, 
festive lighting, soft carpets, soft voices, 
flashing white teeth, slim, incredibly airy 
figures in gay dresses, politeness, and 
restful modern chairs for weary hoppers. 
Its rose-lighted floor will swallow up five 
hundred dancers. The entire hall has 
been known to hold 4000 on gala nights. 
Six thousand people have visited it in a 
single day. 

Its electric sign, with the musical notes 
dancing up in blue and red lights, twin- 
kles at 140th Street and Lenox Avenue. 
It does a $300,000 a year business, is joy- 
fully known by the entire colored race 
throughout the United States, and takes 
itself with suitable seriousness. 

There is no rowdiness or unpleasant- 
ness at the Savoy. Johnny Bates, the 
smiling, polite ex-boxer doorman, and 
his twenty aides, see to that. If any 
little annoyance starts, and it seldom 
does, it stops right away, quietly and 
completely. 

Little attempt is made to maintain a 
program, but there are certain high spots 
in the week. Mondays and Thursdays 
are ladies-free nights, with big crowds. 
Saturdays and Tuesdays are Lindy Hop 
contest nights, when the hoppers com- 
pete for prizes, and members of the 
“Four Hundred Club” are initiated. 

At the call of “Everybody off the floor,” 
the lights come up bright, and the 
dancers form in procession. Out step 
the steppers who want to be Club mem- 
bers. They do their stuff, they swing 
that thing, and the applause of the crowd 
votes them in. Their membership enti- 
tles them to get in Tuesday night for 20 
cents instead of 55c. It also lets them in 
for some genial kidding from Charles 
Buchanan, the master of ceremonies. He 
has a good line, funny and friendly, not 
the synthetic kind you’ve often heard. 

Off trot the new members of the Four 
Hundred Club, and here come the Lindy 
Hop contestants. Willie Bryant, or Ted 
Hill, the two orchestra leaders, wind up 





for a special effort. The hoppers go right 
to it. The young man on the flying tra- 
peze had a slow life compared to the 
girls of the hop teams. Their partners 
swing them through the air, up over their 
heads, round and round. If any of the 
hoppers ever touch the floor you don’t 
notice it. 

There are Billie and Millie, Austin and 
Irene, Jerome and Lucille, Tiny and Dot, 
and plenty of other whirling marvels. 
Tiny, or Eats, or Tiny Bunch, weighs 
about 360 pounds, walks like a tired 
dinosaur, and dances like a ball of 
thistledown. But there were many others 
whose dancing will not be forgotten. 

Around 2 A.M., or maybe 4 A.M., the 
dancers finish up their orangeade or their 
beer, nothing stronger, and go floating 
home on their toes. They’re not tired. 
They laugh, and help your poor old pho- 
tographer gather up his burnt flash bulbs, 
and head for the nearest airmail box, to 
ship off a supply of red-hot negatives 
to the editor of Poputar PHotocrapny. 





Shooting Forbidden Pix 


HEN New York newspaper pho- 
tographers have to make pictures 
in law courts and other places where they 
may be prohibited 
from doing so, they 
invoke the help of 
Faithful Benny. 
Faithful Benny is 
generally last year’s 
felt hat which is 
kept around the of- 
fice expressly for 
this purpose. A flap 
is cut in its crown 
and the hat is gen- 
erally carried into 
court in the hand. The camera is set and 
operated from within the hat, the lens 
protruding through the open flap. Here 
a@ newspaper photographer is shown in 
court, making a candid camera shot al- 
most under the eyes of the unsuspecting 


bailiff. 





Hiding the minia- 
ture in a hat. 








No Scratches With This Washer 











MATEURS who develop their own 

films at home are often annoyed by 
the amount of handling their negatives 
require. Here’s a method that not only 
speeds up the work but helps eliminate 
dirt and scratches so often picked up in 
the process. 

First get three hard-rubber tanks large 
enough to hold a dozen or more 5 x 7 
developing frames. If you have any old 
auto battery cases of the same size 
they will serve the purpose nicely. 

In one of them, drill a hole in the side 
near the bottom and insert a copper tube. 
Inside the tank solder to this tube a small 
laundry spray. A rubber hose is used to 
connect the copper tube with a water 
faucet. The wash tank is now ready for 
use. 

Next make a brass collar that just slips 
down over the top of the tank. Solder 
four pieces of L-shaped or angle brass to 
the inside edges of the collar.. This 
angle prevents the collar from slipping 
down the sides of the tank. The ridge 
inside also holds the developing frame 
handles. This collar can be lifted and 
transferred from one tank to another. 

Now build a light-tight cover by 
screwing two pieces of wood together, 
one larger than the other, affixing a 
handle, and painting the cover with 
probus or acid-proof paint. 

The cover should be a good fit, but not 
tight enough to bind with the brass collar. 
Make sure the darkroom door is locked, 
turn out the lights, and the apparatus is 
ready to go to work. 

The wash tank is now empty with the 
brass rack lying on top, the lid has been 
laid aside for the time being. The de- 
veloper and the hypo tanks are filled. 
Now load the developing frames with 
films and place them quickly in the 
empty wash tank. 

These tanks hold 4 x 5 frames as well 
as 5 x 7, and both sizes of film may be 
developed simultaneously. When doing 
so, however, take the precaution of 


Right: Tank com- 
= aver & assembled. 






Below: Putting 
holders into tank. 





having two empty frames between them. 
Otherwise the smaller 4 x 5 frame might 
scratch the 5 x 7 negative during agita- 
tion. 

As soon as the frames are loaded, lift 
the brass collar off the wash tank. Some 
workers may prefer to soak their films 
in water before placing them in the de- 
veloping tank. If so, you will save your- 
self a drenching by putting the wooden 
lid in place before turning on the water. 

With the loaded frames resting in the 
collar, swing them over to the developing 
tank and lower them carefully into the 
developer. After the timing clock is 
started, place the wooden cover over the 
collar. All the negatives may now be 
simultaneously agitated without fear of 
scratching—a decidedly important ad- 
vantage. The darkroom white light can 
also be turned on at any time during this 
stage of the process. 

When time is up, switch out the lights, 
lift the collar and films over to the wash 
tank, rinse a minute, and transfer them 
to the hypo. 

This set-up gives you a break—less 
handling of negatives, fewer scratches, 
and less time spent in total darkness. 
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Studio Portraiture For Amateurs 


A famous English authority explains how home portraits can be 
made with your miniature camera and without expensive attachments. 


by 
LEO A. LEIGH, A.R.P.S. 


HE WORDS “Studio Portraiture” 

may sound very highbrow to bud- 

ding minicamists, but should pre- 
sent no real difficulties to the worker who 
understands fully the principles underly- 
ing this fascinating work. 

Successful portraiture is not dependent 
upon any particular type of camera, but 
rather upon paying strict attention to the 
following three essential points: 

Camera position 
Lighting 
Exposure 

A great deal of nonsense has been writ- 
ten in an attempt to “prove” the unsuit- 
ability of minicameras for taking por- 
traits, on account of their short focus 
lenses. 

Such cameras are supposed to produce 
unpleasantly foreshortened perspective 
with a resultant distortion of the features. 
Actually nothing could be further from 
the truth, especially now when for the 
first time there is available a real mini- 
camera at a popular price. The illustra- 
tions in this article have been made with 
: various cameras, all 
miniatures, ard the 
writer uses regularly his 
baby Rolleiflex, Contax, 
and the American Argus. 

The first thing to bear 
in mind is that what- 
ever the focal length of 
a lens, the perspective 
with which an object is 


= rendered depends only 
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on the position of the lens with respect 
to the subject. On the focal length de- 
pends the scale on which the subject will 
be recorded. 

Thus a minicamera with a 2” lens and 
a 5x7 camera with a 10” lens, placed at 
the same distance away from the sitter, 
will give results identical in perspective 
and differing only in the size of the pic- 
ture. In the case of the minicamera, the 
picture will be 1/5 of that taken with the 
10” lens, and enlarging it 5 times linear 
will make it identical in all respects with 
the latter. 

In order to avoid unpleasant perspec- 
tive, it is not advisable to have the camera 
closer than 5 ft. from the sitter, and 
whenever possible this distance should 
be increased to 6 or 7 ft. If you are care- 
ful to remember this, you will be already 
half-way towards successful portraiture. 
Of course, at this distance you will not 
be able to fill the negative completely 
with the subject, as most standard lenses 
fitted to minicameras are rather too short 
in focus for that work. The remedy is 
either to enlarge the selected portion or 
to fit a longer focus lens. A number of 
cameras have interchangeable lenses for 
that purpose. Focal lengths of 9 cm. to 
13.5 cm. are particularly useful. 

Whatever happens, 
don’t be persuaded into 
using a so-called “por- 
trait attachment” on 
your lens in the hopes of 
getting a larger picture. 
This gives a larger ren- 
dering merely by enab- 
ling the camera to be 
brought closer to the 


= sitter, but the resulting 
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perspective should convince anybody that 
this device is more suitable for carica- 
tures than for portraits. 

[If your camera does not have facility 
for interchanging lenses, but does have a 
long bellows extension, auxiliary lenses 
of the Distar type can be used. These 
increase the focal length of your lens and 

will allow you to get 





better perspective. Do 
not use the Proxar type 
of auxiliary lenses for 
this purpose—they are 
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Fig. 3. Dramatic effect obtained with 
one backlight and a reflector. 


One backlight and a strong reflected 
light gives this effect. 


More elaborate lighting, with 


Fig. 4. 


both lamps behind the sitter. 
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Any camera can be used for taking 
portraits, but it will be an advantage to 
have one with a fairly fast lens. 

Short focus lenses have a large depth 
of focus which means that the sharpness 
will extend over an appreciable distance 
in front and behind the sitter. This is 
not altogether desirable, as the portrait 
will appear more stereoscopic if the back- 
ground is kept out of focus. By placing 
the sitter well away from the background 
and using the lens at its largest aperture, 
the background can be thrown out of 
focus. 

The focusing should be done on the eye 
in the case of a profile and slightly in 
front of the eyes in the case of a full face 
or three-quarter view. It is a law of 
optics that the depth of focus is always 
smaller in front of the focused plane than 
behind it, and by focusing on the eyes we 
may run the risk of getting the tip of the 
nose slightly out of focus. Throwing the 
focus slightly forward corrects this and 
helps still further to keep the background 
subdued. 

The equipment used for lighting the 
portraits should be kept as simple as 
possible. This has the added advantage 
of making it easily movable. The pho- 
tographer who uses complicated banks of 
light is usually reluctant to alter their 
position, with the result that all his por- 
traits are lighted in the same way. 

For all ordinary purposes two portable 
photoflood lamps in reflectors are suffi- 
cient. The reflectors should be fixed to 
adjustable stands enabling the height and 
inclination to be regulated at will. One 
of the reflectors should have a removable 
muslin diffuser; alternatively the muslin 
diffuser can be fixed to a separate stand. 
A white reflector will be also needed; 
this can be simply a piece of white card- 
board or plywood painted a flat white. 
An opaque screen completes the equip- 
ment. 

The background itself can be the wall 
of the room, provided this is of a suit- 
able nature. Those who do not mind 
going to a little extra trouble are ad- 
vised to have two background sets: a 
plain white and a plain dark. 

The walls of the studio or operating 
room should be preferably of a light col- 
or. Although this is not absolutely es- 
sential, it will be found useful for cer- 
tain effects, as will be explained later. 

The beginner usually makes one of 
the two most common mistakes. He 
either lights his subject so harshly that 
the shadows come out completely black, 
or else he runs to the other extreme and 
fioods the face with frontal light. 

In operating the two portable lights, 
one of the lamps should provide the high- 
lights and the other should be used for 
illuminating the shadows and the back- 
ground if necessary. Do not forget that 
the intensity of a light varies approxi- 
mately inversely with the square of its 
distance from the subject. This gives an 
unlimited opportunity of securing differ- 
ential modelling with the two lamps de- 
scribed, although they are both of equal 
intensity. 

For straightforward lighting, one of 
the lamps can be directed against the 

(Continued on page 83) 








New Tricks for Camera Owners to Try 


A monthly list of valuable kinks and hints for the amateur. 
POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY will pay $3.00 for each one accepted. 








Window Shade 


ECAUSE it is necessary to have the 

darkroom lightproof at times, most 
photographers either have all the win- 
dows and doors 
barred permanently 
or else they strug- 
gle with storing the 
needed screens. 

A frame enclos- 
ing a beaverboard 
section may be 
hinged to the side 
or top of the win- 
dow, being fitted 
tightly +o exclude 
all light when 
closed. A ceiling or 
sidewall hook is a 
means of securing the frame convenient- 
ly when not in use. Thus the darkroom 
can be aired, and work such as retouch- 
ing may be done by daylight.—Zdwin 
Brooks, Chicago. 








Raising shade to 
air darkroom. 


Saving Developer 


HEN large quantities of developer 
are mixed for future use, the work- 
er must provide 
against oxidation 
of the chemical. A 
siphon may be ar- 
ranged as shown 
in the picture, and 
a film of liquid 
petrolatum — or 
any mineral oil— 
is poured on top 
of the developer. 
This completely 
protects the 
chemical from the 
air. It also affords 
ve i a convenient 
Syphoning liquid method of meas- 
from beneath oil uring a small 
film. amount of de- 
veloper accurately and without waste.— 
Larry Fisher, Beaumont, Tex. 





Syringe Cleaner 


N ear syringe, which may be pur- 
chased at any drugstore for about 
25c, is a handy 
gadget for blow- 
ing out bits of 
emulsion and dust 
from the camera, 
especially in 
har d-to-get-at 
corners. 
| The syringe is 
usefulalsoin 
blowing dust from 
the lens without scratching the fine sur- 
face. Even if lens tissue is used for clean- 
ing, this method will be handy for re- 
moving the tiny bits of tissue that cling 
to the surface of the lens.—Larry Fisher, 
Beaumont, Tex. 





Blowing out dust. 


Reducing Metal Glare 


ag ete es face the problem 
of photographing shiny objects which 
reflect hard and glaring highlights. 

Where the problem cannot be solved 
by diffused lighting another solution is 
to spray the subject with a weak solu- 
tion of benzol and refined beeswax. Dis- 
solve a round tablet (about 3” in diame- 
ter and 4” thick) of beeswax in one gal- 
lon of benzol. Chipping the beeswax will 
hasten dissolving. 

Warning! Keep the benzol away from 
open flames at all times! 

The mixture is applied with a spray 
gun, using an electric fan to blow away 
the fine mist which is created—Adolph 
Galovan, Chicago, Ill. 


Darkroom Fan 


OT weather’s here, and where’s a 
hotter place than inside the average 
darkroom? An old parlor lamp stand 
makes a handy ,... ean 
combination witha @ 
small electric fan, 
and will not take up 
any of the work 
table space. Also it 
is easily portable. 
Choose an old 
lamp stand with as 
heavy a base as 
possible, having a 
height of four or 
five feet. Remove 
the bulb socket 
holder and attach the clips and screw of 
the fan which are used to hold it to its 
usual short base. A small screwdriver is 
the only tool necessary.—Frank Bentley, 
Clinton, Ia. 





Fan mounted on 
old lamp stand. 





O, Michigan Ave., Chicago isn’t un- 

der water. The reflection picture 

was obtained by slightly tilting a small 

mirror in front of the camera lens. The 

mirror in this case measured 2x3 inches, 

being used with a 24%4x3% inch Graflex, 
exposure 1/50 second at f 8. 

The reflection appears very clearly on 

the film when the lower half of the cam- 


era lens is covered, as with a piece of © 


black cardboard hinged to the mirror by 
means of gummed tape——Arthur Wolff, 
Chicago, IIl. 
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With Rod, Reel, and Camera 


One of America's best known Epeehgrepters of outdoor sports tells of the 


thrills and excitement in cate 


HAM! a battling bass hits the lure 

with the sudden impact of a pile- 

driver. A slim rod curves, the line 
stretches taut, the bass pulls back with 
gathering fury and energy. 

You may reel, reel fast if your tackle 
is sufficiently heavy, and keep him from 
doing much about it. But if your tackle 
is sporting, light enough to give him a 
fighting chance, generally he'll lose no 
time in showing you what he can do about 
it. 

You feel him gathering momentum for 
the leap—watch closely! Up he comes 
like a rocket, spinning, shaking violently, 
gill-covers and mouth wide open, eyes 
protruding, his black body shining wet, 
throwing sparkling white water, making 
a supreme effort to dislodge the bright 
thing he no longer wants. 

There you have the climax of fishing 
for the fun of it—the dramatic, explosive, 
always startling break for freedom. Land- 
ing the fish is mere anti-climax. I am 
satisfied if a fish escapes the net after 
such an exhibition. More often than not 
I release him unharmed if he doesn’t suc- 
ceed in throwing the hook. 

Capturing these moments of frozen ex- 
citement on photographic film is far more 
satisfying than mounted trophies or pic- 
tures made after the fish are caught. 
Mounted fish are dead fish, regardless of 
the taxidermist’s skill. Excellent photo- 
graphic still-life studies of fish may be 
made with a little care, and these have 
their place, but to a fisherman they lack 
the thrill of the action shot, the thrill of a 
living, breathing, battling fish stopped at 
the apex of effort. 

Action shots of leaping fish are not diffi- 
cult to make, but some practice and a lot 
of patience are required. The camera, of 
course, is the first consideration. The 
action to be stopped is fast and, there- 
fore, a fast lens and shutter are required. 
An f 4.5 lens is fast enough ordinarily, but 
for shooting early and late in the day, 
when fishing is generally supposed to be 


Top: Great Northern Pike taken at 
f 5.6 at 1/500 second. Below: A Large- 
mouth Bass gets away. Taken at f 4.5 
at 1/1000 second. 





by CLEMENT CROUCH 
with photographs by the author 


better, an f 3.5 or faster lens is desirable. 
A shutter capability of 1/1000 second is 
highly recommended, although many suc- 
cessful exposures may be made at 1/590 
second or less. In some cases even 1/1000 
second is not fast enough to stop all ac- 
tion. If you are going after anything 
more than an occasional, chance shot, I 
would recommend nothing less than an 
f 4.5 lens with a 1/500 second shutter. 

A reflex camera, or one with a range 
finder connected to the lens, will increase 
considerably your chances of success; or, 
in other words, will greatly increase your 
percentage of good negatives. You will 
experience enough failures even with the 
best equipment! 

Size of the camera makes little or no 
difference in so far as results are con- 
cerned, but if you are working far from 
home and must carry considerable other 
equipment, a small camera is desirable. 
Also, a small camera is considerably more 
convenient to handle in a boat. Film and 
processing now available enable one to 
obtain reasonable enlargements from even 
the smallest negatives. 

Orthochromatic film is satisfactory for 
this work under ideal light conditions. 
However, because of its greater all around 





















ing fish with negatives instead of hooks. 


speed as well as its superiority early and 
late in the Yay when red light predomi- 
nates, I prefer panchromatic film. 

Obviously, with the finest camera made, 
even an expert photographer cannot make 
a ‘picture of a leaping fish without help. 
He cannot handle fish and camera at the 
same time. A partner is necessary. And a 
good partner! 

He or she will need some training and 
experience, perhaps not for the occasional, 
lucky shot mentioned previously, but if 
consistent results are to be obtained. 
Three qualifications principally are re- 
quired of the partner: he must be a good 
fisherman, he must remain calm under 
fire and he must not be too intent upon 
landing the fish he hooks: ; 

Lou and I had fished together success- 
fully for several seasons... Two seasons 
during which I experimented with action 
fish photography we were apart. Upon 
returning I met Lou and we planned a 
bass fishing trip. He was enthusiastic 
about the results I had obtained shooting 
fish in action and promised expert help 
in making the bass perform for the 
camera. Unfortunately it was the opening 
of the season and Lou had dreamed of 
this day during long cold winter months. 
He was nervous. Upon hooking his first 
bass he forgot the pictures, forgot me, 
forgot everything except the landing of 
that fish. I shouted instructions but he 
was deaf. 

He held the rod down and the line 
tight, exerted pressure just short of the 
breaking point of his equipment, and the 
bass had little chance to break. When it 
was all over he remembered, looked 
sheepish and promised to do better the 
next time. But he did no better with any 
of the others. Invariably when he got a 
strike nothing existed for him but the fish. 

Not always is the man handling the rod 
to blame for the failures. The photog- 
rapher, always nervous if he is also a 
fisherman, often gets “buck fever” or goes 


(Continued on page 75) 


Circle: Largemouth Bass shakes the 
plug; 1/100 second at f 4.5. Below: 
Great Northern Pike. 






















Father Hubbard, priest-explorer- 
photographer, examines his own 
prints on exhibition. 


Right: Edward Steichen, famous 
photographer, with his equally fa- 
mous delphiniums. 


Experiences 



















by PAT TERRY, Staff photographer for News-W eek Magazine 









The photographing of famous people and beautiful stars is all in a day's work for 
Pat Terry. But let him tell you about the fun and headaches that go with it. 


gan down. And my experience over 

a period of years has proved that the 
bigger the personality—the easier he is to 
shoot. The only real photographic pain 
in the neck is the publicity hound. 

The notoriety seeker will usually try to 
intimidate the photographer because he 
thinks a big shot dislikes having his pic- 
ture taken and he wants to imitate the 
big timer. 

But how different is the case with a 
great person! A man or a woman who is 
really big is usually delightfully uncon- 
scious of his own fame. He is generally 
malleable material for candid camera 
photography and a cinch to catch in a 
natural pose. 

However, there are some exceptions. 
J. P. Morgan for instance. Snapping J. 
P. in the ordinary way is nothing if not a 
hazardous undertaking. 

Mr. Morgan has a large bodyguard of 
huskies—all big, strong guys. One of 
them told me that every morning they 
ask the “old man” whether he is going to 
permit photographers to take his picture 
that day. 

He usually replies “No.” As he gets 
into his car on the way to Wall Street, 
the luckless cameraman who happens to 
be standing around may get his instru- 
ment broken. Naturally, Mr. Morgan is 
not a party to this destruction and is 
doubtless unaware of it. The cameraman 
is handsomely compensated later. But 
still, I must repeat, taking pictures of 
J. P. Morgan in the routine manner is no 
job for a neophyte or a weakling. 


[= taken them all. From J. P. Mor- 





Nevertheless, photographers had a field 
day, so far as Mr. Morgan was concerned, 
when he was summoned to appear before 
the Nye Munitions Investigating Commit- 
tee. Here he became fair play for any 
lens hunter who happened to be around. 

I was in the Caucus Room of the Senate 
Office Building where cameramen are 
permitted to take pictures. It is a sort 
of Photographers’ No Man’s Land. In 
snapping the august financier, I used a 
Contax with 1.5 and found that 1/50 of a 
second, with the normal lighting in the 
room, was adequate. 

Another personality as strong in her 
own metier as J. P. Morgan is Alice 
Roosevelt Longworth. 

She is opposed to everything I believe 
in and yet I am wild about her. She is 
not particularly well groomed. She is 
quite unconventional. But that woman 


- has tremendous appeal. 


She is the perfect subject for candid 
photography. Her face is bright and 
animated. Her eyes are inexpressibly 
beautiful. She has an excellent figure. 
And strange to say—despite the impres- 
sion of height she gives—she is really 
shortish and petite. 

I caught her in a spirited conversation 
with a friend at the Republican National 
Convention in Cleveland. I modestly 
confess I have been told that the picture 
is a classic flashbulb candid. 

The photograph was taken with a 
Zeiss-Ikon Super Ikonta A, fitted with a 
Kalart speed flash synchronizer. The ex- 
posure was 1/200 of a second at f 11, with 
a Westinghouse flash bulb. 


I caught a worthy strip of candids of 
her by waiting until Herbert Hoover be- 
gan his famous speech at the Convention. 
I was sitting on the floor at her feet and 
kept shooting. As all big shots do, she 
co-operated by laughing at me, gestic- 
ulating, and giving every assistance. 

This brings to mind a picture I took 
of Herbert Hoover at the same time. The 
actual portrait of Hoover himself is sub- 
ordinate to the atmosphere in the rest of 
the composition. The picture should 
speak for itself. I call it “Words, Words, 
Words!” 

Franklin Delano Roosevelt is without 
doubt the most charming man in public 
life, especially from the standpoint of 
the camera journalist. However, he has 
been taken unfair advantage of by cer- 
tain cameramen and news services, and 
his advisors have found it necessary to 
surround. him with many obstacles to 
prevent the taking of candid pictures. 


J.P. Morgan caught off guard 
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In Shooting the Big Shots 


There is a rule at the White 
House now forbidding the use of 
the candid camera at all. It 
seems that a certain photogra- 
pher who shall remain name- 
less caught the President while 
he was pinching the bridge of 
his nose, after removing his 
glasses. Something we all do. 
A magazine published this pic- 
ture with a misleading caption. 
As a consequence of this and 
other photographic misdemean- 
ors, all cameramen are forced 
to use big press instruments, 
such as the 4 x 5 Speed Graphic. 
The idea being that it is im- 
possible to take candid shots 
with this camera. 

However, since the advent of 
the Kalart focusing range finder, 
and by using a film pack in- 
stead of cut film holders, one 
can take a series of rapid pic- 
tures of the President and get 
practically the same effect as 
could be procured with a candid 
camera—lighting conditions be- 
ing adequate, of course. 

This is the manner in which 
I took the accompanying por- 
trait of the President during his 
Statue of Liberty speech last 
year. The picture was used as 
a cover for “News Week” and 
bore the title, “The Winner.” It 
is an unusual photograph of the 
President in that it shows him 
without his famous smile and 
looking very much the winner. 

This print was taken at a distance of 
twenty feet, the closest I was able to ap- 
proach at the time; 1/50 of a second at 
f 5.6; on Eastman Panchro-Press. Had I 
used a film pack, I could have made my 
shots in rapid succession. But I pre- 
ferred the cut film because of its greater 
speed. 2 

Babe Ruth is another ideal subject. 
He will do anything to help a photog- 
rapher—not because he is a publicity 


Alice Longworth is happily 
surprised. 


The President making his 
Statue of Liberty speech. 
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Weary ~ pe td men listen to Herbert Hoover at the 
_ Repu 


lican National Convention in 1936. 


hound. Far from it. He is so accus- 
tomed to publicity that it should prove 
tiresome for him. It is because the 
Bambino is such a good-natured guy. 
He will romp with the dog—for a camera- 
man, climb into his shower bath, turn 
his apartment upside down. He will play 
a game of golf with you and buy all the 
drinks. And not, I reiterate, because he 
wants publicity but because in the world 
of sport, he is a big, big shot—too big to 





Lily Pons is caught in the 
act of serving tea. 


be small. The accompanying 
picture of the Bambino was 
taken with a Contax and Sonnar 
1.5; 1/50 of a second; at f 2.8 
with floodlights. 

Perhaps one of the biggest 
men in the motor world today is 
Signius Wilhelm Poul Knudsen, 
newly made president of Gen- 
eral Motors. Here is a man 
marching across front pages so 
completely lacking in “side” or 
pose that he is a cinch to photo- 
graph. , 

This great big Dane will stand 
up, laugh, talk, and joke so long 
as you want him to. I caught 
him one day in his office in De- 
troit. He was about to leave 
for a dinner engagement and 
was naturally in a hurry to get 
away. But he was as agreeable 
about helping me as he could 
possibly be. In a way, I was 
ashamed of the picture I got. It 
is what I call a “fuzzygraph”— 
not sharp enough. But it made 
the Saturday Evening Post fea- 
ture article because it was can- 
did and because it was Knudsen. 
The details of Knudsen’s shot 
were 1/250 of a second with a 
photoflood bulb. 

Here’s the story of a picture 
I did NOT get. 

I handed the butler of a cer- 
tain United States Supreme 
Court Justice so complex a story 
over the phone that he thought 
it advisable to admit me to 
the sacred home. I obtained an interview, 
and quaking in my boots, discussed with 
the old gentleman everything in the world 
but what I wanted—namely, to take his 
picture. 

When I finally plucked up my courage 
to ask him to pose for a photograph, he 
flew into a terrific rage and had his man 
almost literally throw me out. But for- 
tunately there’s a happy end to this story. 
(Continued on page 73) 


Babe Ruth listens 
attentively. 
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A Venture in Bird Photography 


by THELMA R. KENT, A.R.P.S. 


A camerawoman of note from New Zealand offers us some valuable hints in a field in which she excels. 





A beautiful shot made by the author 
at 1/150 second. 


OST amateur photographers are 
M interested in bird pictures, but 

seem to regard the subject as a 
pursuit of the professional, or have the 
impression that an elaborate and expen- 
sive camera is necessary. 

To the contrary, this interesting phase 
of photography is open to any who 
possess a camera with a lens of f 6.3 or 
better and a shutter speed of at least 
1/150 of a second. 

The subject is not without difficulties, 
but is open to all who have an unlimited 
amount of patience. The birds must be 
closely observed for some time in order 
to understand their ways and movements. 
The exposure should be made just at the 
precise moment when the bird is showing 
to advantage its beauty and grace of 
form. 

While it is not necessary to get the 
birds too large on the film it is most im- 
portant to get them in sharp focus so 
that the essential part of the negative 
may be enlarged. Pictures can be taken 


Right: Soaring, an unusual shot of birds, ‘‘stopped’’ 
against an effective background. 


only as close as the birds will permit 
one to approach. A decided advantage in 
having an object not too large on the 
film lies in the fact that composition, for 
the most part, can be arranged during 
the enlarging. 

Care must be exercised in making the 
final print that the right balance is main- 
tained. If too much of the negative is in- 
cluded the subject loses its importance 
and concentration while if too small a 
portion is used it appears cramped and 
too assertive. A sense of scale is also 
desirable and something should be in- 
cluded in the picture to give an idea of 
size. 

The illustration “Soaring” is more 
impressive because the landscape portion 
was included in the finished print. The 
making of this picture demanded much 
patience and eye strain from gazing sky- 
wards for the greater part of an hour in 
order to get the subject suitably placed 
with respect to the cloud formation and 
to catch them to best advantage in grace- 
ful flight. To make this picture the 
camera was set at 50 feet, stop f 6.3 and 
1/150 of a second exposure. All was 
ready to release the shutter at the thrill- 
ing moment when the birds were in the 
desired position. 

Some photographers are equipped with 
special apparatus—silent or focal plane 
shutters—an as- ils 
sortment of Pe 
lenses, etc., but e 
such apparatus 
is not necessary 
to obtain good 
bird studies, but 
a fast lens, fast 
film and good 
lighting condi- 
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tions are essential. Most of the illus- 
trations shown here were taken with a 
No. 3a Kodak Special f 6.3 Anastigmat 
Lens. It is advisable to expose more than 
one picture for this class of work once 
you find a suitable location, good lighting 
conditions and, most of all, birds. An en- 
tire roll of film was exposed to produce 
the pictorial effect in “Soaring.” 

Bird studies can be of unusual interest 
by showing some on the wing and some 
on the ground as in “The Home of the 
Gannets.” In this case a greater depth of 
focus was required and the lens was set 
at f 16 with an exposure of 1/50 second. 
The camera was focused at 25 feet, and 
the resulting picture shows both the birds 
sufficiently sharp. Verichrome film was 
used giving a negative that would en- 
large well and supply a brilliant quality 
in the print. 

Spring is the ideal season for bird 
photography, as one is able to approach 
more closely at nesting time and the op- 
portunities are then almost inexhaustible. 
When a number of birds are grouped to- 
gether it is well to isolate a pair, thus 
making a far more interesting picture. 
Have the camera already set and watch 
for characteristic positions. Observe the 
habits of the creatures, remain quite still, 
and expose when the right moment ar- 
rives. Often, while wat.*ing the birds 
(Continued on age 74) 


Above: Home of the Gannets, shows birds 
roosting and on the wing. 


Left: Devotion, an interesting study in 
effective backlighting. 
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Harold Lloyd's Stunts Revealed 


OST of you have seen that thrilling 

nerve-gripping comedy by Harold 
Lloyd, “Safety Last,” and you gasped 
with others in the audience when Harold 
dashed madly along sky-scraper window 
ledges and played the human fly act on 
the towering walls of an office building. 





Not so hazardous after all. 


But—as the accompanying picture re- 
veals—Harold was never at any time in 
danger of falling more than a few feet 
in case he slipped. As one might well 
say, practically all of the hazards were 
removed by the technical staff of the 
producing company. 

On top of the two-story building will 
be seen a set consisting of an office build- 
ing wall containing four windows, and 
it was on this phony set that Lloyd per- 
formed with mattresses conveniently 
placed on scaffolding a few feet below the 
window ledge. The cameramen actually 
took a greater risk poised none too se- 
curely in their tower. 


A Flashgun Tester 


AS your flashgun failed for lack of 

juice in the battery? A tester is 
easily made. Solder two pieces of 22 
gauge insulated copper wire 
to the two contact points on 
the base of an ordinary 2.5 
volt flashlight bulb. Next 
pass these wires through the 
handle of an ordinary rubber 
plug and press the base of 
the flashlight bulb firmly into 
this plug handle. Then con- 
nect the ends of the wires to 
the terminals on the prongs 
of the plug. 

Drill several small holes around an 
ordinary sewing thimble and place the 
thimble over the plug handle to cover 
and protect the bulb. Use a thimble 
large enough to leave a little space 
around the bulb. Connect the rubber 
plug to a bakelite half-plug, and the 
tester is ready for use—at a cost of about 
thirty cents. 














Tricks Used in Movie Labs Exposed 
- by Ralph Schmidt 


J 





the legitimate stage are advised to go 

to New York if they want a chance to 
crash Hollywood, and to those hopeful 
young cameramen who some day want to 
become cinematographers, comes this 
timely piece of advice from one of Holly- 
wood’s ace photographers: 

“Get your experience while you are 
learning,” he advises, “and everything 
will come that much easier later in the 
game. As you progress in your camera 
work, you will run into difficulties. that 
will not be easy to overcome at first. You 
will waste hundreds of feet of film, 
“muff” a score of good shots, and spoil 
those that you have already taken. But 
always remember that we all had to go 
through that ordeal in order to have ac- 
complished the marvelous feats of pho- 
tography that we have at our disposal 
today.” 

This well known cinematographer, who 
wishes to remain anonymous because of 
the criticism he might receive from his 
professional colleagues, is, like most of 
his associates, quiet and modest, and 
highly reticent about talking of himself 
and his movie work. 

On his thirteenth birthday, his father 
presented him with a Brownie box cam- 
era. Dissatisfied with having the same 
kind of camera as the rest of the 
kids he knew, he tore the back 
out of the Brownie, and attempted 
to use a plate in place of the ordi- 
nary roll of film. After a short 
interval of experimentation, he 
finally got it to work—much to 
the envy of the rest of his young 
friends who tried unsuccessfully 


[T IS a well known fact that stars of 








This progressive feeling has followed 
him throughout his career and is largely 
responsible for his present success as a 
studio photographer. 

As proof of his perseverance, there is 
the story that he related—with the proper 
persuasion—of the time he was sent to 
Colorado by the Fox Movietone News 
company to obtain pictures of the Easter 
ceremonies of a religious cult. 

Upon arriving, he discovered that the 
people, due to a superstition, refused to 
allow their rites to be photographed. 
Adamant, he hired a car and succeeded 
in getting his pictures through a hole 
in the car door. The ceremonies were 
gruesome to behold. The cultists, march- 
ing from a small church to the top of a 
hill, beat themselves with soapweed till 
many of them fell by the wayside from 
loss of blood. The pictures were cen- 
sored by the company, but the plucky 
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photographer received his 
bonus nevertheless. 

After ten years as a 
newsreel photographer, our 
cameraman incognito went 
to work for a major motion 
picture studio, and has been 
with them for over four 








to copy his idea. 
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More effects and tricks can be woe 
the 


years. 

Here are some of the 
tricks of photography that 
are used by the studios as 
“exposed” by our anony- 
mous photographer. Cine- 
matographers are often 
heard using such expres- 
sions as “lap dissolving”, 
“montage”, “wipe”, and 
“optical and _ projection 
printer”. 

An “optical and projection 
printer” is the apparatus 
which is responsible for 
many of the trick shots 
which we see on the screen. 
It is practically a complete 
machinist’s lathe except for 
the cutting tool and the 
stock. In their places are 
a projector and camera. 

We all, no doubt, have 
seen on the screen, a scene 
composed of many smaller 
scenes, perhaps three or 
four, each with their own 
individual action. For ex- 
ample, we may see the 
pages of a calender turn- 
ing swiftly over, and at the 
same time there passes be- 


none (Continued on page 84) 
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Facts About Films | 
By J. B. Rathbun 





EGINNERS in photography are fre- 
B quently staggered by the great vari- 
ety of films now on the market and find 
it difficult to choose just the proper grade 
or rating for their particular purpose. 

Some are slow, some are fast, some of 
them are sensitive to one band of colors 
and others to another, and so on, until 


the matter becomes quite confusing. ° 
And, to make a bad matter worse, the ~ 


salesmen are not always as familiar with 
the subject as they might be. 

To start out, we can consider all films 
designed for amateur use to be divided 
into two principal groups. (1) The “pan” 
(panchromatic) type films of which Pan- 
chromatic film is an example, and 
(2) The “chrome” (orthochromatic) 
films of which Verichrome is a weil 
known example. The difference between 
these films lies mostly in their relative 
sensitivity to the various colors of the 
spectrum rather than to differences in 
speed. 

Panchromatic films are most sensitive 
to red and yellow and comparatively in- 
different to the blues, greens and violets. 
For correct rendering of relative color 
values a green filter should be employed. 
Without such filters, foliage and grass 
will appear much darker than they should 
be while red and yellow blossoms will 
be too light. 

Chrome type films, on the other hand, 
are far more sensitive to blues, violets 
and greens than they are to reds and 
yellows, and so insensitive to red are 
these films that they can be exposed to 
the rays from a red dark-room lamp for 
some time before they are affected. For 
correct color rendition, such films should 
be used with a yellow or orange filter 
so that the more active blue and green 
rays will be slowed down in relation to 
the red and yellow rays. 

It is important to observe, therefore, 
that while truly panchromatic films give 
correct color rendition for all colors, and 
should therefore be capable of being used 
without a filter, yet the majority of the 
pan films available to the amateur are 
not truly panchromatic. When used for 
taking portraits, the fast panchromatic 
films are so sensitive to the red and yel- 
low flesh tints that they frequently give 
a hard chalky white blank image known 
to photographers as “pan face” which 
can be avoided only by a proper filter. 

However, the fastest films are of the 
pan type, and, as every beginner usually 
desires speed above all things, he sooner 
or later gets into the habit of using this 
film on all occasions when, for the best 
results pictorially, he should use ortho- 
chromatic film. For portraiture and for 
landscapes in which much foliage ap- 
pears, the chrome film is much the best 
although usually slightly slower. Super- 
sensitive panchromatic films, such as 
Super-X, are very fast, but they are 
not universally applicable to all condi- 
tions. 

And here»is a point that the amateur 
(Continued on page 71) 


What the Camera Clubs Are Doing 

















APPLETON CAMERA CLUB. Arranges for a 
speaker on photography or criticism of 
a traveling exhibit for the monthly (sec- 
ond Tuesday) meeting, held in the Post 
Crescent Building. The officers include 
Robert W. Luebke, Pres.; John Ash, Vice- 
Pres.; Wayne N. Belanger, Sec.; E. Leon 
Foreman,’ Treas.; E. C. Moore, Exc. Bd. 
Member, 


HAMILTON CAMERA CLUB. Publishesa 
mighty interesting bulletin and program 
of the coming month’s activities. Meet- 
ings are held the third Monday of each 
month at the Art Gallery, 22 Main Street 
West, Hamilton, Ontario. Officers are: 
J. P. Skillen, Pres.; A. H. Lomax, Vice- 
Pres.; G. Gates, Treas.; A. M. Barrach, 
Sec. 


GREEN BRIAR CAMERA CLUB. Urges camera 
enthusiasts who’d like to reach the print 
exhibition stage to attend the Wednesday 
evening meetings -(8 o’clock) at 2650 
Peterson Avenue, Chicago, Ill Holds a 
monthly print criticism meeting and en- 
forces a rule that you’ve got to turn in 
prints of your own to attend. Has a be- 
ginners’ department. The board of direc- 
tors: Paul O. Schmidt, Pres.; Edwin 
Wandrey, records; H. M. Harries, pro- 
grams; ‘William Grafe, property; R. Hed- 
envall, prints; E. Foerster, Jr., publicity. 


WASHINGTON ALUMNI CAMERA CLUB is com- 
posed of alumni from Washington High 
School. Meets on second Tuesday of the 
month at homes of the members. This 
year the club exhibit will be shown at the 
Stout Institute Hobby Show at Menom- 
onie, Wis. Officers are: Pres., Harold 
Jaeschke; V. P., June Wubbles; Sec.- 
Treas., Bernice C. Johnson; Hobby Rep., 
Mildred Koester. 


PORT AUTHORITY CAMERA CLUB of 111 


Eighth Ave., New York, publish an inter- . 


esting monthly bulletin. They are giving 
an elementary course in photography 
for their members and have regular 
print competitions. The officers are: Wm. 
FF, Gould, Sec. and Acting Chairman; E. E. 
Henzer, Treas.; M. S. Edelstein, Program; 
John H. Rahlff, Contests; Arch Black, 
Editor of Club News. 


PROVIDENCE LEICA CLUB have headquar- 
ters at 156 Everett Ave., Providence, 
R.I. The club has been just recently 
formed for owners of Leica cameras. 
Meetings are held the third Friday of 
each month. The officers are: T. Robley 
Louttit, Pres.; J.. Coles Hegeman, V. P.; 
A. Clyde Freeman, Jr., Sec’y-Treas. 


DENVER PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY was formed 
in August, 1936, for photographers in 
Denver and adjacent areas. Print criti- 
cism has been featured at the monthly 
meetings held on the third Thursday of 
each month. Plans are now being made 
to institute courses in various phases of 
photography and the possibility of a 
Rocky Mountain Salon is being discussed. 


Officers are George Roeschlaub, Pres.; 
John A. Harvey, V. P.; Russell F. Heck- 
man, Sec.; James Moore, Treas. 


NEWARK CAMERA CLUB, INC., located at 683 
High St., Newark, N.J., recently held 
their forty-ninth annual meeting. The 
following officers were elected: Chas. B. 


Schaughency, Pres.; Chas. T. Pomeroy, Jr., 
V. P.; William L. Woodburn, Sec.; Julius 
F.. Graether, Treas. 


THE LONDON CAMERA CLUB At a recent 
meeting the club was given a demonstra- 
tion-.in portraiture by Mr. J. Mann, lead- 


“ing local photographer. Under his super- 


vision the members posed and hoto- 
graphed each other, then developed their 
negatives. Club headquarters are at 97 
Emery St., London, Canada. Mr. K. J. 
Browne is secretary. 


J. P. i. CINEMA LEAGUE OF CHICAGO, 3500 
W. Douglas Blvd., has planned for its 
summer season various activities which 
include hikes, travelogues and the making 
of a comedy film. Various members are 
working on individual projects. Honored 
members from Hollywood include Norman 
Foster, Reginald Denny and Richard Bar- 
thelmess, all amateur movie enthusiasts. 


FIRELANDS CAMERA CLUB of Norwalk, 
Ohio, holds its meetings once a month. 
Officers are Eldon King, Pres.; Homer 
Powley, V. P.; Dwight L. Mishey, Sec. An 
exhibit of work done by the members will 
be held the latter part of May. 


CAMERA CLUB OF THE AilRannouncesa 
weekly broadcast on Sunday from sta- 
tion WULC, New London, Conn. The 
program will consist of five minute talks 
on cameras, types of photography, etc. 
Camera fans are invited to tune in. The 
stations operates on 1500 kilocycles. 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CAMERA CLUB held its 
first meeting recently and an executive 
committee was appointed to carry on un- 
til the June election of officers takes 
place. The Caterpillar Tractor Co. is 
furnishing meeting rooms, glass panelled 
gallery and dark room facilities for the 
members who will meet on alternate 
Wednesday evenings at the plant. Corre- 
sponding Secretary: Charles Geiger, Cater- 
pillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Ill. 


THE AMSTERDAM CAMERA CLUB sends us 
the following list of officers: Kenneth 
F. Abeel, Pres.; William Kearney, V. P.; 
Ellis T. Bookwalter, Sec.-Treas. Address 
of the secretary is 24 Division St., Amster- 
dam, N.Y 


GREEN BAY CAMERA CLUB of Green Bay, 
Wisconsin, maintain headquarters at 210 
Cherry Street. The club was organized 
in March 1934 and now has twenty-seven 
members. Meetings are held the first 
Tuesday of each month. The present 
officers are George E. Hill, Pres.; J. B. 
Kendall, V. P.; Miss Cecile G. Hessel, Sec.; 
Harry Thompson, Treas. 


JAMAICA CAMERA CLUB holds meetings the 
first, second and third Tuesday of each 
month. The ist Tuesday is devoted to 
business and print criticism. The 2nd 
Tuesday is given over to advanced and 
beginners classes and the 3rd to general 
lectures and demonstrations. Visitors are 
invited to attend the latter two meetings. 
The club is having a Portrait Night in 
which members arrange model and light- 
ing; all necessary equipment is there to 
work with. The annual print Exhibition 
was held in June. Club headquarters 
are located in the Central Queens Y. M. 
Cc. A. Bldg., Jamaica, N.Y 





Picture of the Month tamaiine page) 


BRAZILIAN CHILD .. By Margaret Bourke-White 


The author, perhaps the most famous mechanistic photographer of 
today, displays her great versatility with this living portrait, so 
alive it nearly breathes . . Traveling through the old slave quarters 
of a Brazilian city, ever alert for pictorial possibilities, Miss Bourke- 
White discovered this wide-eyed Latin-American child playing in 
a heavily shaded doorway. In this vivid study is again reflected 
Miss Bourke-White’s flawless technique, even as her image is 
reflected in the child's bright eyes. For technical data see page 47 





















By Istvan Vecsényi, Hungary 


Shoes can be made to look like— 


well, just shoes. But in the hands 
of a photographic artist they 
will weave a story as com- 
plete and stirring as a 
literary masterpiece. 
Above, the typical Mark Twain 
treatment of a bedraggled 
ragamuffin; below, the 
homely touch of a 
modern Dickens 


: Watea,... 





The limpid eyes of 
a portrait subject 
appealed to Pho- 
tographer Don 
Wallace in this un- 
published pictorial 
now being prepar- 
ed for the Salons 


A most unusual study 
portraying the effect 
when camera and model 
happen to look each 


other squarely in the eye 


* 


The owl is scarcely a 
willing subject, having 
unwittingly released the 
camera shutter for a self- 
portrait in a trap set by 
Duane Featherstonhaugh, 
Schenectady, New York 





Singapore Sal 


Lovely Mimi 








Frisco Jenny 








The Bunk-mate’s Gal 





By Jack Hazlehurst 


MODELS: Miss Thelma Hilgers; Bud Maynard 


The sailor who pauses to reminisce (Further Data on Page 47) 
Dreams of many a port of call 

And the score of “sweeties” he’s loved and lett, 
He still remembers them all. 


Lovely Mimi in old Bordeaux, 
Singapore Sal and Frisco Jenny, 
Hamburg Hilda, the innocent blonde, 

Are only a few of many. 


Nipponese Nan in Kobe, Japan, 
Dark-eyed Conchita from sunny Spain 

Are two more gals he’s loved and lett 
Never to see again. 


‘Twas in the tropics his boat was wrecked, 
Which is often the sailor's fate, 

But among the palms of a South Sea isle 
He met with Cannibal Kate. 


Oh, he’s broken a heart in every port; 
He’s loved ‘em on every coast, 

Yet his bunk-mate’s gal, which he cannot have, 
Is the one he wants the most! 


Cannibal Kate 


Nipponese Nan 





Conchita 











With Resignation... by Grace R. Hutton 


Bar... 


Man, woman or beast....each 
will react differently to restraint, 
as brilliantly interpreted by 
three talented pictorialists 


With Hate ... by H. K. Shigeta 





Without Understanding... by Fred Korth 


(Technical Data on Page 





Readers of the rotogravure sections 
will find these unlovely portrayals 
a welcome relief from Campus 
Queens and Bathing Beauties 


* 


The formidable gentleman with the 
cauliflower ear is a very famous 
print by Valentino Sarra... His 


partner with the devastating look 


and drooping cigarette is the 
work of Leo Leigh, A.R.P.S., London 


(Technical Data on Page 47) 
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I ie to the enamored 
relatives, most babies 


look surprisingly alike. 
The ones on these pages 
are no exception, yet 
actually nine different 
babies are represented 
Two of the photographs 
are of the same child. 
Which two are they? For 
right answer see Page 47 














.. « Mepslerious Lady 


Out of the depths of shadows, Frank Fenner, Jr., molds a crea- 
ture of mystery with a lighting technique amazingly simple 





el 


TAR LEM ES QUE OR TAK /HORER ER AL, fhe EAD 


AL Wlemesque @ ee By Dr. Max Thorek, F.R.P.S.,F.R.S.A. 


The world’s most successful amateur photographer is 
by profession a surgeon. Dr. Thorek ranks foremost 
in the world, with 1415 salon hangings to his credit 
during the past five years .... The above print, 
newly completed, was selected by Dr. Thorek as his 
favorite and is being published here for the first time 


| For Technical Data see Page 47) Dr. Max Thorek 











A striking portrait of 
Miss Churchill, popular 
motion picture actress, as 
executed for Columbia 


* 


A radically different but 
equally forceful portrayal 
of Miss Churchill, withheld 
from general release by 





Pictures by Alfredo Valento. 
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The Editor Tells About the Salon Section 








PAGE 35—PICTURE OF THE MONTH 
This picture was taken with a Linhof 
Camera equipped with a 10%” Schneider 
Tele-Xenar lens. Stopped to f 11, Miss 
Bourke-White made 2 exposures, one at 
1/5. second, the other at 1/10. The 1/5 
exposure was the better and is the one 
used. Miss Bourke-White is the subject 
of a feature article on page 14 of this 
issue. 

PAGE 36—SHOES 


The photograph by Vecsényi was taken 
with a Spiegelreflex (mirror reflex) Cam- 
era equipped with a Zeiss Tessar lens, 
stopped to f 4.5 at 1/60 second. It was 
taken outdoors in the sunshine at_10 A. M. 
Kodak Panatomic Film was used. Tech- 
nical data is lacking on the picture by 
Szabo. 
PAGE 37—EYES 


The owl’s eye is the type of picture that 
may be captured only once in a lifetime. 
A local naturalist told Featherstonhaugh 
that this owl was known to roost fre- 
quently at a certain place in the woods 
near Schenectady. The camera was plant- 
ed on the trunk of a tree with a piece of 
meat for bait. When the owl removed 
the meat he set off the speedgun. The 
camera was over 10 feet from the owl 
and the picture shown is an enlargement 
from approximately one quarter of the 
original negative. Since the picture was 
taken the owl has no longer been seen in 
those parts. <A Speed raphic Camera 
equipped with a Zeiss Tessar f 4.5 lens 
was used. Synchronized photoflash at 
f 11, 1/200 second. Film, Eastman Pancro- 
Press; developer, modified Sease No. 
(Featherstonhaugh’s own formula); paper, 
Defender Velour Black; paper developer, 
D-72, diluted 1:1. 

The photograph by Don Wallace was 
made with an Eastman Studio Camera 
equipped with a Zeiss Tessar f 4.5 lens 
stopped down to f 8. The exposure was 
1/5 second. Film, Defender X-F Pan; 
paper, Velour black print. Five photo- 
floods in reflectors were used and the 
print masked (vignetted) in enlarging. 


PAGES 38-39—A SAILOR REMINISCES 


Following Hazlehurst’s typical _ style, 
all of the pictures on this page, except 
the sailor, are of the same model, Miss 
Thelma Hilgers, 21, formerly of Peoria, 
Ill. The coloring on “Canibal Kate” is 
Max Factor Negro Makeup No. 17. “Kate” 
is not wearing a wig. Miss Hilger’s hair 


was frizzed and tied with thread. The 
nose decoration is just a chicken leg. 
The tattooed sailor was secured with 


considerable difficulty. A Chicago tattoo 
artist recommended Bud Maynard who 
had been gathering tattoo markings since 
he was 15. He is now married and work- 
ing in a Navy Recruiting Office. His fee 
for displaying his charms: $3.00. 

The pictures in this feature were 
taken with a 5x7 view camera equipped 
with an f 4.5 anastigmat lens. The 
exposures were from 1 to 3 seconds 
at f 8. X-F Pan (Defender) film was used. 


PAGE 40—BARS 


With Resi tion by Grace R. Hutton was 
taken with a Voightlander Avus 3%x4% 
Camera equipped with an f 4.5 Skopar 


lens. The lens was stopped down to f 8, 
the exposure 1/10 second. Verichrome 
film was used, printed on Vitava Projec- 
tion print. The onl illumination was 
daylight. The model was actually not 
under any restraint, but held indoors by 
inclement weather, ably dramatized by 
the photographer. Miss Hutton, inci- 
dentally, is Mrs. W. F. Kelley, the wife 
of our Associate Editor. 

With Hate was made by H. K. Shigeta 
for General Outdoor rong k > gee # o..  - 
professional model was used. he pic- 
ture was taken in the studio with the 
aid of four spotlights, one large 1500- 
watt fill-in light. The camera was an 
11x14 Century Studio Camera with a 24- 
_inch Goerz Dagor f 7.7 lens, which was 
stopped down to f 12 for this picture. 
Exposure, % second; film, Defender X-F 
Pan; printed on Defender Velour Black. 
; ithout Underst was taken out- 
doors at the Brookfield Zoo near:Chicago, 
b Mr. Korth The subject was an 
' Hamadryas Baboon. Camera, Deardorff 
'5x7; lens, Schneider Xenar 9%” j 4.5, 
_stopped down to f 11; exposure, 1/40 sec- 
/ond; film, Agfa Superpan Portrait; paper, 
"Agfa Brovira. 

PAGE 4i—MUGS 

‘The photograph by Sarra was made with 
"an 8x10 studio camera equipped with a 
©19” Goerz Process lens, top, f 22; ex- 
»Pposure, % second; film, Agfa Plena- 


chrome; paper, Eastman Illustrators Spe- 
cial. A professional model was used. 

Mr. Leigh, A.C.G.I., BSc, A.R.P.S., tells 
us that the model in his picture is “a friend 
of the artist, Capt. S. E. Richards-Everett, 
the leading fashion photographer in this 
country.” Mr. Leigh is an Associate of 
the Royal Photographic Society of Great 
Britain, an honor earned only by those 
who have won internatiortal recognition. 

What ACGI stands for is puzzling: the 
editorial staff. The local British Consul 
was unabie to enlighten us—can some of 
our British friends help? The BSc stands 
for Bachelor of ‘Science. The British 
quite commonly~include their baccalaur- 
eate degree with their honorary. titles. 
Mr. Leigh is the author of the article on 
page 27 and is a resident of London. 

The picture was taken with a 34%”x2\%4” 
Soho Reflex Camera at f 5.6. Ilford Hy- 
perchromatic Cut Film was used and the 
exposure was 1/5 second. It was devel- 
oped in Supramin F.G. developer by the 
time and temperature method. 


PAGES 42-43—BABIES 

Mr. H. Armstrong Roberts, himself a fine 
pictorialist, distributes his pictures 
throughout the world through personal 
representatives at important centers. All 
of these baby pictures were made under 
a glass roof, exposed to direct sunlight, 
slightly diffused. Mr. Roberts tells us 
that the glass roof of his studio enables 
him to work with almost the same speed 
as outdoor light, hence he has no diffi- 
culty stopping fairly fast action. On 
bright days, in his studio he frequently 
exposes negatives at 1/150 second at f 3.5. 

All of these pictures were made with a 
4x5 Graflex Camera with apertures varying 
from f 5.6 to f 11 and exposures from 
1/25 to 1/50 seconds. 

Were you able to identify which two 
photograzos are of the same baby? Num- 
ers 4 and 10 are the same subject. 


PAGE 44—MYSTERIOUS LADY 

This unusual portrait came about —— 
by accident. A personal friend and client 
visited Fenner for a porirait. In ar- 
ranging his lights he turned on the back 
lights first. n noticing the temporary 
silhouette effect, he liked the idea and 
developed it further with the coopera- 
tion of his subject. Mr. Fenner, inci- 
dentally, is one of our Associate Editors. 

The picture was made with a 4x5 R. B. 
Grafiex camera; Lens, f 4.5 Kodak Anas- 
tigmat; stop, f 4.5; exposure, 1/10 second; 
film, Eastman Portrait Pan Film devel- 
oped in D-76; paper, Itlustrator’s special. 


PAGE 45—HARLEMESQUE 

Dr. Max Thorek, F. R. P. S., F. R. S. A., is 
rated first among salon exhibitors with 
1,415  cbagghe at 282 salons. The initials 
after his name indicate that he is a Fel- 
low of the Royal Photographic Society of 
Great Britain and also a Fellow of the 
Royal Society of Arts, both marks of in- 
ternational recognition. 

Harlemesque was made with an 8x10 
Eastman 9 Century Camera with 18” 
Verito lens stopped down to f 8; film, 
Eastman Kodak Par-Speed Portrait; 
lights, two 1,000-watt bulbs in Haldorsen 
reflectors; exposure, approximately 2 sec- 
onds. From the negative was made a 
5x7 film positive, from which was made 
a paver negative. 

r. Thorek is the author of several 
authoritative medical books, but his first 
book on Retogremy, CREATIVE CAM- 

RA ART, will be published this Fall by 
the Fomo Publishing Co., Canton, Ohio. 
Through the kind cooperation of both 
Dr. Thorek and his ow isher, POPULAR 
PHOTOGRAPHY will ‘shortly carry an 


*‘ advance digest of this new book, 


PAGE 46—MARGUERITE CHURCHILL 
The portrait of Miss Churchill by Valento 
was made with an Eastman Studio Por- 
trait Camera equipped 
with a 2 ooke 


film, Agfa portrait. 
The diagram is a re- 
production of Valen- 
to’s original sketch 
describing the light- 
ingarrangement,. 
L gbt A, directed 
against the back wall, 
was a Saltzman 1000- 
watt gy spot- 

light. he key light, 
B, is an 18” 1000-watt Mole Rirchardson. 
The camera is at C. Technical data was 
not available on the unreleased portrait 
of Miss Churchill. 
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A New Meter 


J HILE the electro-optical. cell type 
of light meter is being very ex- 
tensively employed at the present time 
because of the ease of taking readings and 
the accuracy of the readings with the 
elimination of personal error, yet the old 
extinction ‘type possesses certain advan- 
tages that retain the regard of the photog- 
rapher. 
The principle virtue of the extinction 
type, with its shaded letters or figures, is 
the fact that it is more sensitive in dull 


‘light than the electric cell instrument. 


In fact, an extinction type can be read 
accurately as long as there is enough 
light for the eye to distinguish objects 
while the electric type stops registering 
in a faily well-lighted room. 

Quite recently, a new light meter has 
been introduced to the market in which 
a combination of the electric cell and ex- 
tinction principles is employed, thus tre- 
mendously increasing the range over the 
simpler instruments now in use. This is 
the new Bewi Electrometer. 

The electric cell registers from brilliant 
sunlight down to a fairly dull light and, 
from this point down, the extinction 
meter comes into play and makes meas- 
urments in dark rooms where exposures 
of ten or fifteen minutes are required 
with a “par” stop opening. 

Readers interested in reaching the 
manufacturer of any item mentioned in 
POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY may do so by ad- 
dressing their letter c/o this magazine. 


Slip-on Accessories 


FTER you have owned a camera for 

a while you will learn that it can 

have more auxiliaries and accessories 
than a Model “T” Ford. A recent count, 
in no way complete, revealed sixty-four 
accessories could be conveniently applied 
to a hand camera with profit—providing 
your pocket-book would stand the strain. 

Most important are those lens auxil- 
iaries frequently and appropriately called 
“slip-ons” which modify the characteris- 
tics of the standard hand-camera lenses. 
These lens correctors almost immeasur- 
ably increase the possibilities and capa- 
bilities of any camera, opening new and 
interesting fields of investigation and ex- 
periment. 

First of all are the auxiliary portrait 
or close-up lenses which modify the focal 
length of the camera lens to bring it 
closer to the subject, thus producing a ‘ 
larger image on the film. Excellent 
portraits can be taken with these lenses 
of a size sufficient to completely cover the 
film or plate. They also permit the lens 
to be brought close to very small subjects 


* so that they will completely fill the pic- 


ture space without blurring or distortion. 

The portrait slip-ons can be had in 
the “plain” style giving full sharp detail 
or in the “diffused” type for softened 
portrait effects. The diffusion type is 
recommended where lenses are used ex- 
clusively for portraiture. They soften 
wrinkles and other blemishes so much 
that the need for retouching is largely 
obviated. Where very great enlargement 
of the image is desired, the lenses are 

(Continued on page 82) 
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VEREXPOSURE is the common 
grief of the photographer on vaca- 
tion. At the seashore, in the moun- 

tains, and in the great vacation land of 
the Southwest, the same old sun is shin- 
ing but the light is not like that in the 
home town, and he is often working in 
unfamiliar lighting conditions. 

Near sea or lake, the water and sand 
reflect a tremendous amount of light. 
The air is unclouded by dust. No trees 
or buildings reduce the glare. The sun 
is at its strongest in July. So your lens 
may be receiving from 50 to 150 per cent 
more light than it ever did on Main 
Street. 

The fool-proof way to keep light from 
deceiving you is to use a good light me- 
ter. It soon saves its cost. Roll after 
roll of dud shots are expensive. But do 
try to train your eye, too. Guess on the 
light first, then read the meter. Gradually 
your eye will learn to guess correctly for 
quick shots, when there is no time to 
read a meter. 

In brilliant light, close down the aper- 
ture as much as the subject will allow. 
And use filters. Get three—light, medium, 
and dark—colored glass if you can afford 
it, or inexpensive gelatin filters which 
you yourself can set in cardboard holders. 
The lightest filter tones the values, gives 
better printing quality. Use the medium 
filter in dealing with medium contrast. 

Jim and Sally, lying in their bathing 
suits on the sand, look the.same color as 
the sand. But that sand has much more 
reflecting power than the human skin. 
Shoot them without filter and they’ll be 
l-"ing on a snowbank, not on sand. 







Use the heavy filter when you are in- 
cluding a lot of sky with clouds, or a 
dazzling strip of sunlit water. The filter 
won’t dull your picture. It has no effect 
on whites or high lights. But it darkens 
the blue of the sky, rounds out the clouds, 
improves values. 

Graduated filters, blending from a K-2 
yellow at the top to clear, uncolored glass 
at the bottom, filter the sky without un- 
derexposing the rest of the picture. If 
they cost too much, go ahead and use 
your heavy yellow filter over the whole 
scene, and overexpose the sky slightly. 
Then hold back the foreground in print- 
ing, and thus bring out the sky. The rule 
about buying photographic equipment is 
this: don’t envy the rich; outsmart them! 

Of course, the filters change your tim- 
ing. If your correct exposure without 
filter would be 1/50 of a second, then use 
1/40 of a second with a light filter, 1/25 
of a second with a medium filter, and 1/15 
of a second with the heavy filter. Decide 
which filter to use by holding it up to 
your eye and seeing what it does to your 
subject. 

So much for the seashore vacation. Now 
let’s move up into the mountains, among 
trees and gorgeous valley views. Take 
yourself firmly in hand when tempted by 
a fine big panorama of pine-clad hills 
swimming in blue haze. It’s grand, the 
pines smell sweet, the breeze cools your 
forehead, the birds sing. A place that 
makes you feel so marvelous must be 
worth photographing. 

But your camera can’t smell, hear, or 
feel breezes. That plain blue sky, those 
softly rolling hills, will show up in the 


Vacation Time is Camera Time 


Half the fun on your holiday is bringing home the pictures for your friends and al- 
bum. Here are some valuable hints that will make your vacation pictures worth saving. 


i 
Se, 





Show brother Jim in a natural, un- 
studied pose like this one taken with 
a Contax at f 11, 1/50 second. 


picture as a blank white expanse and a 
lot of vague, wavy gray lumps and lines. 
Beware of the distant view. Try to get a 
point of interest in the middle distance, 
a farm, a stream, a herd of cows; and 
some sharp detail in the foreground, such 
as an overhanging tree branch. 

This silhouetted branch frames the pic- 
ture, gives depth, lends distance to the 
far hills. Experiment with the picture of 
the New England farm scene. Lay white 
paper over the farm and the overhanging 
branches. What a stupid scene remains! 
Yet those low, greeny-blue hills were 
lovely to look at. 

Another catch to mountain light is its 
greatly increased actinic value. You know 
how easy it is to get a bad sunburn in 
mountains, even in spring or winter, be- 
cause the sunlight at high altitudes is so 
actinic. If your light meter reads 10 
when you are up 5000 feet, proceed as 
though it read 124%. Be very wary if you 
spend your vacation in the Southwest, for 
much of that wonderful plateau country 
is 5000 feet above sea level or more. The 
light is terrific, no mist, no trees, a lot of 
reflection from the pale earth, and great 
actinic quality in the light. Use filters, 
slow film, small aperture. 

Now we’ve been out in the hot sun long 
enough. Let us go back under the trees. 
Here the trees are thin, the sun falls in 
dots and dapples. The kids and the dog, 


A campfire scene well taken is always 
worth sere If you look closely 
you'll find the man with the pipe at 
the right is working the flashlight. 
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- 
racing around, seem to be flying through 
a shower of gold. Heavenly to look at, 
but totally unphotographic. 

Over yonder some larger, denser trees 
cast a real shade. Through a clearing the 
sun pours down a yellow pool of light. 
Long light-fingers slant between big tree 
trunks. It’s grand, it’s dramatic, it’s highly 
photographic. Let the children romp in 
the pool of light, with dark tree masses 
at each side. You'll get a masterpiece. 

We go further on into the woods where 
they are thick and full of a rich green 
gloom. I am thinking of the Oregon 
woods, where the firs rise up like cathe- 
dral pillars and the carpet of needles 
hushes every sound. The small bushes 
under the trees hold their leaves up flat 
to the sky to catch every drop of light, 
and look as though they were afloat in 
water. These leaves are always pale 
green, even in midsummer, and the great 
ferns are pale, too. The light might be 
pouring through green glass. 

What a place for flashlights! Flash 
your party on the trail through the deep 
woods. The light will pick them out, and 
bits of foreground vegetation against the 
dark forest. Then set your camera on a 
tripod; get Henry to hide behind a tree 
twenty feet away with a flash-light gun 
ready. Open the shutter with a yell, and 
Henry lets off the gun at right angles to 
the camera, spurting light among the dark 
tree trunks. 

Close the camera, chase Henry over to 
the other side of the scene, and repeat. 
Experiment first with a powerful hand 
flash, the kind you use to find your way 
up the road in the dark, to discover where 
the flashlights will do the most good. 
Save a few flashes for one of those round- 
the-campfire shots at night, with the flash 
gun hidden behind a log. Use the smallest 
size photoflash bulb, the medium is too 
bright. 

Up to this point we’ve discussed scen- 
ery. Now let’s consider the folks camp- 
ing, at picnics, in canoes, on excursion 
boats, on the beach—and please don’t 
line them up in a row and whang. Just 
a row of whosises. And don’t take acres 
of meaningless background, with.a tiny 
lost figure or group in the middle. You 
are either trying to show the people up 
close, or you are taking a scene with the 
figures as detail. Don’t mix the two. 

The first thing to do when you pick up 
the camera is ask yourself, “What am I 
taking a picture of?” Every good picture 
has a theme, gives the observer a single 
effect. Name that effect to yourself before 
you take the picture. Think what head- 
line you’d write over that picture in a 
newspaper. The easier the headline comes 
the surer you can be of your single effect. 

And try taking pictures for a perfect 
Stranger. Would he be interested in the 
Picture as a picture, or would he have to 


A little planning will give 
you a worthwhile scenic 
shot. Note that the branch 
in foreground gives the 
sense of depth to the pic- 
ture; the house helps avoid 
monotony. Taken at f 8, 
1/35 second with K-2 filter. 


Just excursion steamers, but by placing the camera in the right place, with 
some interesting tree outlines in the foreground, a really beautiful pictorial 
shot is obtained instead of the usual uninteresting snapshot. 
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know the folks? The more universal the 
appeal of a picture, the stronger it is. 
Don’t be personal in your thinking. “My 
nephew, Merton, at the age of 12” is never 
a photographic subject. “Baseball Fun” 
is a photographic subject. All you have 
to do is NOT to stand Merton like a post 
in front of the garage door, but let him 
get ready to throw a baseball, with sky 
for a background. Come up close. You 
are taking the boy, not the whole back 
yard. 

You know the grand old alibi for not 
thinking out a real picture from good 





The soaring gulls add a note of charm 
and grace to this marine. 


picture material. “Oh, that’s just a rec- 
ord shot!” Yeah? A record of a lazy, 
unimaginative, picture-blind photogra- 
pher. If photographic conditions permit 
a “record shot,” they permit a good pic- 
ture. Why go across the road and take 
that romantic old mill with two automo- 
biles and a mess of tourists in front of it, 
and a glue factory muddled into the 
background? Why not go close up on 
the dripping millwheel, work its curving 
edge and the curving stream into a com- 
position, glitter it up nicely with a good 
backlight, and take an honest-to-gosh 
picture? 

Picnics, outings, excursions of all kinds, 
can be entertainingly treated by con- 
sciously taking your pictures in a series. 
Shoot each step of the story, the depar- 
ture from home, getting on the boat or 
in the car, fun en route with characteris- 
tic traits of lively Sally, serious Jane, 
jesting Bill, lazy Sam, athletic Don. 
Spreading the picnic cloth, stopping at 
the hot dog stand. Wading, swimming, 
climbing trees, fishing, playing games. 
Packing up for home. Tired, sleepy peo- 
ple. In your album they tell a real story, 
and are easier to take than random shots, 
because you have a plan. 

Such pictures are, of course, not pic- 
torials. If you feel a pictorial mood com- 
ing on, try for something simple. The 
more details you include, the tougher the 
problem of composition. One upsweep 
of sand on the beach, a small expanse of 
(Continued on page 82) 








Toy and Doll Photos Make a Hit 
by Lucile Flitton 








66 AN my dolly be in the picture 

too?” Our small daughter, about 
to have her annual picture taken, much 
against her will as usual, clutched her 
new Christmas doll pleadingly in her 
arms. 

So the “dolly” had her picture taken— 
and started our family on an absorbing 
new camera hobby. The picture didn’t 
turn out very well, but our little girl 
could “see my dolly just as plain.” .To 
keep peace in the family, we had to take 
a picture of it alone the next time, which 
did turn out well. And now we get as 
much fun out of Toy Photography as the 
children do from their toys. 

But first, let me tell you how we over- 
came that “bugaboo” of photography that 
makes so many amateur camera users 
leery of indoor exposures. We had al- 
ways considered indoor pictures difficult 
and mysterious. In a daring moment we 
set the camera on a table where it would 
remain steady, pointed it toward the best 
lighted end of the room, and opened the 
shutter for a minute or two. 

Our bravado extended to the exposure 
of one picture on the roll of film, but we 
were genuinely surprised and exulted at 
the print of that first timed, indoor nega- 
tive. Since then, through more 
experimenting with various in- 
side and outdoor lightings, we 
have overcome the “bugaboo” of 
indoor time pictures. 

Having found a method for 
indoor pictures, the next step 
was close-ups of the smaller 
toys we wanted to shoot. We 
solved this by using an inex- 
pensive portrait attachment—an 
extra lens easily slipped over 
the regular lens. Practically in- 
dispensable for getting close-ups 
of small objects, its use makes 
large head and shoulder por- 
traits possible even with a fixed 


Even the grownups take an 
interest in doll and _ toy 
hotos made for children 
ike the shots shown here. 


focus box camera. So with this attach- 
ment we worked within a few feet of the 
toys and got the large images we wanted. 

Besides tickling the fancy of your child, 
toy photography provides a fascinating 
diversion in any branch of picture taking 
—still life, portrait, trick, scenic, or min- 
iature photography. Choosing from this 
array of really clever photographic sub- 
jects and planning the picture is as much 
fun as a game. With a free rein on 
imagination and full speed ahead on 
originality, the possibilities are infinite. 
Adaptability, patience, and lack of tem- 
peramental display make these amusing 
subjects the answer to a photographer’s 
prayer. 

The toys should be handled according 
to the usual rules of composition, light- 
ing, and exposure. The natural setting 
is usually a good one to follow. For ex- 
ample, a picture of the doll that can drink 
milk actually doing so. These dolls are so 
nearly lifelike that a natural picture has 
almost the same appeal as one of a real 
baby. 

Toy photography is a lot of fun for the 
one who takes the pictures, and at the 
same time gives immeasurable pleasure 
to the small owner of the toys. 
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By C. R. SNOW 


An All--Round Camera Stand 


There are many conditions wherein a camera stand will prove far more valuable than a tri- 
pod. In this article, the author tells how to build a stand quite easily from low cost materials. 


VERYONE who takes photographs 

needs a universal camera-stand. 

This accessory will save you time 
and film when you do portraiture, copy- 
ing, table-top, illustrative or commercial 
work. 

If you write reports, themes, or articles, 
undoubtedly you have learned that a 
camera is as important as a typewriter 
in enhancing the acceptability of your 
efforts. With a camera-stand you will 
be able to get better illustrations and in 
less time. 

If you are just emerging from the ran- 
dom button-pressing stage, an explora- 
tion into the possibilities opened up by a 


This stand is universal because it will 
hold the camera at varying heights and 
will permit pointing it in any direction 
from skyward to groundward and all 
around the horizon. On all, except very 
rough ground, it is much more conven- 
ient to use than a tripod. When you are 
skirmishing for the best viewpoint, it can 
be slid about without a chance of col- 
lapsing. 

To copy, you can tack the original on 
the wall and then easily juggle your 
camera-stand back and forth until the 
image on the ground-glass is of the de- 
sired size. Small objects are usually best 
pictured if laid on a flat surface and shot 


camera-stand will speed your progress“ at a sharp angle downward. If a view 


towards versatility and competence. 
Many view it as an essential piece of 
equipmeént. 

You can buy a camera-stand for from 
twelve to twenty-five dollars, or, you 
can make one in about three hours time 
from material costing less than two dol- 
lars. Your quick job may lack the port- 
ability and finish of the store article, but 
it will serve you well. 

Mine, which is shown in the illustra- 
tions, is a veteran of several years serv- 
ice around the home and shop and it has 
accompanied me many miles through 
Alaskan waters, in open speedboat and 
closed cruisers, to be set up on the beach 
and in the field for the photographing of 
fish, plants and such other specimens as 
the day’s collecting brought to camp. 


of one side only is wanted a vertically 
downward shot is often the easiest way 
of getting it. 

The sliding up and down movement 
of this stand allows the best utilization of 
your film space in making such pictures. 
For photographing large objects directly 
below the lens, the camera on the tilting 
head is held at a distance from the stand 
by means of an extension bar. 

The base of our stand is a box which 
can be filled with sand or any convenient 
weights to prevent its upsetting. Under- 
neath, the box is supported at three points 
by equally spaced rubber headed wood 
screws, known to the hardware and 
plumbing trade as “seat bumpers.” The 
front end of the box is made as long as 
either side to discourage side tipping. 
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Inside the front we.secure the slide- 
way in which the vertical slide (holding 
the tilting head) 
moves up and 
down. The slide 
is a twenty-nine 
inch strip of one- 
by-four with a 
narrow bracket 
on its top. In 
use, the slide is 
secured at the 
desired height by 
placing a_ thin 
wedge between 
it and the-slide- 
way, or by a 
separate screw- 
clamp if it sup- 
ports a heavy 
camera, 

The tilting 
head consists of two short pieces of one- 
by-four hinged together. Through one 
piece a bolt and wing nut secures the 
head to the bracket on the vertical slide. 
A quarter-inch bolt through the other 
piece holds the camera in position. 

Any quarter-inch bolt with a US. 
standard thread fits the tripod socket of 
a camera. A strip of slotted metal sliding 
past a stud with wing nut clamps the 
head at the desired angle. I obtained the 
slotted strip by buying a sliding T bevel, 
at the hardware store, and removing the 
arm from it. The extension bar is a two- 
foot length of one-by-four with a row of 
bolt holes along its center. In using the 
extension bar, the tilting head is bolted 
to one end, and the arm is bolted to the 
bracket on the slide. 

When your camera is at the end of the 
extension bar, the stand will vibrate after 
being touched. Pause for a few seconds 
until all tremors of the apparatus have 
stopped, then gently press off the shot. 
Working this way, I have had no trouble 
in getting perfectly sharp results. 

A list of the materials that I used in 
making my stand follows. Substitutions 
can be made for most of the items so that 
you can utilize whatever odds and ends 
are on hand in your workshop. 

With the following materials on hand it 
will take but little time to finsh your 
stand: 

4 linear feet 1”x10” 

4 linear feet 1”x8” 

10 linear feet 1”x4” 

6 linear feet 4%”x2” 


1 three inch brass butt with screws. 

3 flat head machine screws, 4x2 inches, 
brass with washers and wing nuts. 

1 flat head machine screw 4x2 inches, 

Y% pound 6 penny box nails. 

Yq pound 4 penny finishing nails. 

1 round head wood screw about %4 inch 
long. 
1 arm from a sliding T bevel. 
3 seat bumpers. 





for avertical shot. 
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The Art of Photographing 


by LIONEL HEYMANN 
Illustrations by the author 


One of the top ranking pictorialists of the world, widely renowned 


for his figure salon prints, reveals the fine points in Nude composition. 


in itself. While it requires a knowl- 

edge of the essentials common to 
all puotographic art, the individualistic 
handling of materials and composition 
make it a highly specialized branch of its 
own. 

The basic elements of nude photog- 
raphy are selection of the model, posing, 
setting and background, composition, 
lighting, and the final cropping and 
mounting. An intelligent understanding 
of these is essential to every worker and 
critic in the field, whether he is interested 
in taking nudes himself, or in analyzing 
and appreciating the work of recognized 
photographers in the field. 

The first step in this process is ob- 
viously choosing the model. I have 
learned from long experience that it is 
usually best to employ a professional. 
The uninitiated nude model is likely to be 
self-conscious and therefore awkward. 
She must have perfect confidence in the 
operator and his ability. Most of all, she 
must recognize that their contact is 
purely business and most impersonal. 
She should, of course, be shapely, and 
neither fat nor too thin. 

The model’s height should be around 
five feet eight or nine inches. If the 
model is to be used in a standing pose, it 
is especially desirable that she be of good 
length from hip to foot. 


Piinicere “Wane nudes is an art 


Fig. 1. The uneven contour obviously 
spoils an otherwise good picture. 





Fig. 3. A smile 

gives an unde- 

sirable “‘per- turn of the head ° 

sonal’’ touch to corrects this 
the picture. fault. 


Fig. 4. A change 
of expression and 





Fig. 5. A poor picture from stand- 
point of light and composition. 


I have found that professional dancers 
often make excellent subjects since they 
are usually pliant and flexible. With 
their natural grace of body they fall read- 
ily into attractive poses. In painting, an 
artist can use one model for the body 
and another for the head, but in photog- 
raphy one model must possess all the 
necessary qualities. The photographer 
should provide a place for his model to 
undress in privacy and a robe for her 
to wear when she isn’t posing. He will 


Fig. 6. Subtle lighting and careful 
cropping make an improvement. 


not permit visitors in the studio while 
the picture is being made and will do 
everything possible to avoid offending 
her in any way. 

Many artists start their work with a 
well-defined notion of the sort of picture 
they want. Others allow the model to 
assume various poses and conceive their 
idea by ‘watching for one that is graceful 
and natural. Where a preconceived idea 
is to be carried out the photographer 
should, of course, explain to the model 












Fig. 2. Re-posing the same model 
to obtain smooth and graceful curves. 


the effect he wants to achieve. This will 
enable her to assume a basic pose, slight 
changes in which can be made by sug- 
gestion. 

Make it a rule to keep hands off the 
subject. Models do not like to be touched. 
It is only necessary to tell your subject 
how to sit or stand, what to do with her 
arms, how to turn her head and what 
sort of an expression to affect. 

Figure 1 shows an example of poor 
posing. The figure presents an outline 
against the black background which is 
not unlike a roller-coaster. This “bumpy” 
contour immediately attracts the view- 
er’s attention. It is not graceful nor 
beautiful of line and greatly subordi- 
nates the good elements of the picture. 
While the pose, generally speaking, is 
relaxed and impersonal, this one bad 
feature destroys the entire study from 
an artistic point of view. On the other 
hand, Figure 2 shows by way of com- 
parison how smooth-flowing lines of 
contour lend charm and rhythm to a 
study. The body lines suggest motion. 

Note particularly the smooth, graceful 
curve which runs from the right elbow 
to the knee. There is no tenseness of 
muscle, and though the model’s eyes are 
raised, the effect given is entirely an 
impersonal one. This picture, too, has un- 
usual interest from the standpoint of 
composition in that its structure em- 
bodies the “S” curve which artists strive 
for as the line of unsurpassing beauty. 

The merest triviality—something seem- 
ingly of no importance—may spoil a pie- 
ture which otherwise would be perfect. 
The way a model crooks her leg or bends 
her elbow, the way she holds her hand, 
the tilt of her head or the expression on 
her face may be the one detail that ruins 
the study. Note Figure 3. Here’ the 
model looks directly into the lens and her 
mouth carries the faint suggestion of a 
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smile. This “direct appeal,” no matter 
how beautifully her body may be posed 
and lighted, gives the picture a personal 
touch that is considered very bad taste 
in Nude photography. The direct and 
suggestive gaze of the subject cannot 
help but attract the eye of the viewer, 
spoiling whatever charm the picture may 
have. 

Figure 4, in contrast, shows how a slight 
alteration may easily correct this out- 
standing fault. A slight turn of the head, 
change in the direction of the eyes, and 
a relaxed and impersonal expression 
changes the attitude of the model and 
its effect on the viewer. 

As regards the composition of the study, 
simplicity is most essential. A plain 
background is perhaps the best to use, 
but if some other effect is desired the 
setting should be natural. Nudes de- 
picted in gardens or in other surround- 
ings where an unclad person would not 
likely be found make the viewer of the 
picture uncomfortable. Props, if used at 
all, should be simple. 

If you find that a certain article only 
causes confusion in the picture, discard 
it immediately. Anything that detracts 
from the central theme should be elimi- 
nated. Your chances of success will be 
greater if you strive for simplicity, grace- 
ful lines, harmony and balance. Since 
the imoortance of the composition is in 
the general treatment of the subject, you 
must avoid putting stress on details. This 
is most important to remember when it 
comes to lighting. 

What the artist can do with a line the 
photographer must do with his lights. 
They should be used to define masses of 
light and shadow in harmonious arrange- 
ment so that in the finished picture the 


Fine tone values and texture 


Fig. 7. 

were not enough to give this print 

recognition, yet it was readily cor- 
rected (See Fig. 8). 


eye will catch the central theme of the 
composition and not be distracted by ac- 
centuated detail. 

Figure 5 shows a figure taken with 
hard, flat lighting. No attempt has been 
made to follow the general rules of com- 
position. It is just a picture of a nude 
woman asleep, and while it is not neces- 
sarily offensive, there is nothing subtle 
about the handling of the lights or the 
model’s pose. 


Fig. 8. Only careful cropping was needed to change what had been an artistic 
failure into a print that has won many salon hangings. 


While the body is relaxed and the ex- 
pression impersonal, the awkward posgi- 
tion of the legs, resulting in the fore- 
shortening of the one toward the camera, 
is not, pleasing. The expanse of thigh, 
highly lighted, catches the eye and over- 
balances the picture. In Figure 6, how- 
ever, the subtle use of the lights to model 
the body has resulted in a pleasing for- 
mation of masses of light and dark tones. 
The head turned away from the camera, 
instead of toward it as in Figure 5, has 
created an even more impersonal feeling. 
Cropping off the lower limbs, which 
could add nothing to this study, has 
greatly improved the composition. Here 
is an example of how the feeling of nak- 
edness can be overcome by careful at- 
tention to composition and lighting. It 
also points out the importance of final 
trimming of the print. 

As a particular illustration of how 
cropping can be the means of perfecting 
a study which originally lacked merit, 
Figure 7 shows a good example of tone 
quality and lighting, but poor composi- 


tion. The lighting on the torso and lower 
limbs brings out the grace and beauty 
of the body which has been oiled to give 
the effect noted. There is splendid con- 
trast between the figure, background, and 
texture. But the eye follows the length 
of the body until it reaches the head, 
then is drawn down the arm and out of 
the picture. This study, submitted to a 
number of salons, was rejected by all. 

After giving considerable further study 
to the composition, the figure was cropped 
as shown in Figure 8. The print in this 
new form has been submitted again to 
various salons and so far has not been 
rejected by one. There is beauty of line, 
simplicity in form and composition, and 
the picture is aesthetically pleasing. The 
ultimate success of the picture was 
achieved, not by retaking, but by elimmi- 
nation of the unessentials through crop- 
ping. 

For amateurs interested in taking 
Nudes, my advice is to start with some 
other branch of photography first. In 
making nude studies technique is re- 
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quired and one should first have a com- 
plete mastery of the mechanical side of 
photography. Then one should develop 
an artistic appreciation for the beautiful. 
This can: best be done by study and anal- 
ysis of the work of others. In my case, I 
first started with landscape and archi- 
tectural studies. I went in for portrait 
studies next, which I found most ab- 
sorbing. From that I worked into my 
present interest—Nude photography. 

For my work I use both a 34%4x4% Gra- 
flex camera and a 5x7 Eastman View 
Camera, with portrait panchromatic film. 
As for exposure, I give the film all it will 
stand. In this way I can get softness by 
developing on the short side, thus elimi- 
nating hard or naked effects. [Mortensen, 
photographic authority, disagrees with 
this, believing that development should 
be carried on for at least one hour. Jack 
Hazlehurst likewise favors the “long side” 
developing from 25-30 minutes against 
Heyman’s 10-12 minutes.—Ed.] My de- 
veloper is D 76. 

I should, in fairness, add that even to 
the experienced worker in the field of 
Nude photography there are many dis- 
appointments. One might start out with 
an excellent idea, a perfect model and 
plenty of time in which to work, and still 
have an evening’s work end with failure. 
Infinite patience is required, and often a 
first attempt serves no other purpose than 
to show one the errors he must eliminate 
on the next trial. But if one has an in- 
nate feeling for the natural grace and 
symmetry of the human form and an un- 
derstanding of technicalities involved, 
along with a dash of perseverence, he will 
probably succeed in this difficult field. 

If, however, he has none of these qual- 
ities, he would do well to forget about 
photographing nudes. 


Camera Takes Own Picture 


ERE’S a self portrait of a camera 
made under the guidance of its 

owner, Jesse Gorov of Chicago. Of 
course, taking a , sates 
head-on picture of 
your camera is sim- 
ple, as you merely 
focus into the mir- 
ror by setting the 
camera for twice 
the distance to the 
mirror and watch 
the lighting to avoid 
mirror reflections. 

A profile shot demands more skill. Two 
mirrors are placed at angles, the camera 
being pointed at the first in such a posi- 
tion as to catch the profile reflection from 
the second. Care must be taken not to 
get a double image. In the illustration, 
the lens was only 4 inches from the first 
mirror but the multiplication of distance 
by the use of the two reflecting glasses 
created the same result as if the shot had 
been taken at 30 inches. 

Light was supplied by one 100 watt 





A _ self portrait 
through mirrors. 


- bulb, the exposure being for 15 seconds 


at f 11. In order to keep himself out of 
the picture, photographer Gorov extin- 
guished all lights in the room, opened the 
shutter in darkness, and then retired out 
of lensight to flash the licht on and off. 











Our Monthly Exposure Table. 
by J. B. 


Rathbun 





by itself among the other months in 

the matter of strong and enduring 
light. The sun is not only stronger at 
midday in June, (up to.July 15) but the 
days are also longer between sunrise and 
sunset, and therefore give more hours 
of useful exposure time. 

And there is still another feature to 
consider in this month that is of first 
importance and that is—the ultra violet 
light which is by far more intense during 
June than in the other months, making 
it highly desirable to employ filters on 
scenic work in the open country or at 
high altitudes. 

And another reason for the use of 
filters is the desirability of catching some 
of the beautiful white June clouds in the 
pictures which add greatly to the attrac- 
tiveness of the landscapes and which are 
made possible only by the use of the 
proper filters. 

As will be seen, these exposure tables 
consist of three distinctly different groups 
of figures. Table No. 1 considers the light 


Ji is a month that stands in a class 





intensity at the various hours of the day 
and for the differerit weather conditions. 
Table No. 2 adjusts these light intensity 
factors to the emulsion speed and shutter 
speeds, giving the final result in terms of 
a standard aperture opening of f 11. Table 
No. 3 shows correction factors for other 
aperture openings and emulsion speeds 
for the various commercial films on the 
market. 

Just as an example in the use of this 
table, let us say that we have a bright 
sun at 4 p.m. with no cloud or haze and 
that our camera is loaded with Agfa 
Superpan. For given conditions of a 
moving object and depth of focus we 
have decided upon an aperture opening 
of f 8. We wish to find the proper shutter 
speed for these conditions. 

The aperture is more commonly em- 
ployed as a known quantity than the 
shutter speed because it is usually im- 
portant to gain a definite depth of field or 
distance within which all objects will be 
in sharp focus. 


(Continued on page 76) 


TABLE .NO. 1. TABULATED LIGHT FACTORS FOR JUNE 1 TO JULY 15, 1937 
(Latitude 40° North) 


9 — 8AM. 7AM. 6AM. 5AM. 

and and and and 
WEATHER CONDITIONS 3 PM. 4PM. 5PM.'°6PM. 7 P.M. 

Sun bright—no haze or clouds.......... 3 4 6 8 18 
Light clouds—faint shadows........... 6 8 12 18 36 
Moderately dull and misty............. 12 18 24 36 72 
Very dull-dark gray clouds.........,.. 24 36 48 72 144 


TABLE NO. 2 CAMERA CONSTANTS AND SPEED AT f 11. 














LIGHT | [FILM EMULSION SPEEDS IN TERMS OF WESTON NUMBERS 
pirttie (CANDLE-FEET) 
(From Table | 32.0 24.0 16.0 12.0 8.0 6.0 4.0 3.0 2.0 1.5 MfM 
No.1) _|SHUTTER SPEEDS BELOW IN TERMS OF SECONDS OF TIME 
Docent. ig See 1/300”|1/200"|1/150"|1/100"| 1/75” | 1/50” | 1/30” | 1/25” | 1/15” | 1/10” 
2............{1/200 |1/150 |1/100 |1/75 | 1/50 | 1/30 | 1/25 | 1/15 | 1/10 | 1/8 
RRS 1/150 |1/100 |1/75 1/50 | 1/30 | 1/25 | 1/15 |1/10 |1/8 | 1/5 
» IE a ee 1/100 |1/75 |1/50 |1/30 | 1/25 |1/15 |1/10 }1/8 |1/5 |1/4 
i 1/75 |1/s0 |1/30 |1/25 |1/15 |1/10 }1/8 }1/5 |1/4 | 1/3 
AS SS 1/50 1/30 |1/25 |1/1s |1/10 |1/8 |1/5 |1/4 11/3 |1/2 
| SSheieaae 1/30- |1/25 |1/15 |1/10 |1/8 |1/5 |1/4 |1/3 11/2 | 3/4 
 Seepane 1/25 1/15 |1/10 |1/8 | 1/5 |1/4 |1/3 | 1/2 |3/4 | 1 
ie iicciee 1/15 |i/10 |1/8 |1/5 |1/4 |1/3 11/2 134 | 1 | 1% 
iis 2 1/10 |1/8 |i/s |1/4 |1/3 11/2 13/4 | 1 | 1%] 2 
| Yee. 1/8 1/5 li/a |t/s 11/2 [34 | 1 | 1%] 2 | 3 
3,0... 2. AS. ee. BA 8 ee Le 8 | Bet 
96. . 1/74 (1/3 [1/2 (3/4 Ge Sy ee Be ay oe eS Pe 
144. 11/3 1/2 3/4 1 1% 2 '3 + 5 6 
































TABLE NO. 3. EMULSIONS AND APERTURES 











DAYLIGHT Schei- 

APERTURE FACTORS FILM EMULSION SPEEDS Weston] ner 
gf) MoS 1.00 x Denominator Kodak Super-X (35 mm).............. 32 25 
(3 Renee 2.00 x Super-Sensitive Panchromatic.......... 24 23 
4 & Rees 3.00 x Rie Pe PO ie 2s dw. 0. 0-v 538) 052 ate col 23 
2) Ree 4.00 x ES Kodak Verichrome. ..- ....00602205 np: 16 21 
Gis s 04 bad 6.00 x 6 AGFA Plenachrome................. *. 16 21 
jg * TAs. 10.00 x a Kodak N-C Regular..................] 12 17 
(2) are 15.00 x - nT SETFEOTIC TTT 12 17 
je: Areas 20.00 x %, Kodachrome ............ Shaky v0 oun os a 18 
(BS Pek 30.00 x x: NNN (inna Ses tie, 25S Sh 18 
£145: . .60.00 x i ' 











NOTE: The above tables are based upon sun-time—not daylight saving time. Where 


panchromatie film is used, the 


figures can be used 


as shown but with orthochromatic 


films (such as Verichrome), the values must be multiplied by at least six times at 
point where the factors are greater than 18. 
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Some Interesting Pictures 


FROM OUR READERS 


























1. F. E. McIntosh of Portland, Ore., submits this unusual 
picture of a white striped garter snake getting a meal. 

2. Naturally we like this pleasing indoor shot made by a 
beginner, Dr. C. B. Blake of Wilmette, Ill., with his Kodak 
No. 1 and two photofloods at 4 seconds. 

3. T.A. Chad of Buffalo, N. Y., read our first issue and tried 
his hand at lightray photography with excellent results. 
4. It took lots of patience and a bottle of milk to get ‘“‘Nicky”’ 
to pose for his owner, Robert Withrow of Logansport, Ind. 

No. 4 Kodak and two floods were used. 

5. A. O. Aldrich of Grafton, W. Va., made this interestin 
“‘table-top”’ with the aid of an enlarged print for background, 
an ad cut-out, mirror, and table salt. 

6. C. H. Schoff, Jr., of Chicago has caught an interestin 
angle shot of the new aerial tower built for Station W > 
7. With his Argus camera F. H. Steele of Norfolk, Va., made 
“As The Sun Went Down’”’, using stop f 6.3 at 1/100 second. 
8. Thomas Boyle of Detroit, Mich., caught this unusual 
angle shot from the 22nd floor of a building using his new 
box camera. Here’s a good beginning. 

9. This night-club re by J. B. Hastings of Glendale, 


Calif., was caught during a moment’s hesitation by the 
dancer. Looks as if he’s been reading Pat Terry. 
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by Al and CONNIE SEAMAN 


Directors, Model’s Registration Bureau, 
Chicago. 


HE most beautiful women in the 
| world pass through our office 
every day. In our files we have 
the photographs of thousands of girls, 
any one of them lovely enough to win 
a college beauty contest. In fact, many 
of them have. They’re the girls whose 
pictures you admire every time. you 
pick up a magazine or a newspaper. 
They belong to the most interesting 
and profitable of the new professions 
for women—commercial modeling! 

Many of the girls when they first come 
to us have had no previous professional 
experience. They come because they’ve 
been told that, with their face and figure, 
they ought to get a job as a model. 
Others have secretly thought they were 
just as good looking as the girl in a Lucky 
Strike ad. Often they are simply scared 
to death, not daring to hope they are 
beautiful enough to meet the rigid speci- 
fications for a professional model. Others 
have the bubbling overconfidence of a 
stock promoter. They announce con- 
fidently that they will permit. their pic- 
tures, for a good stiff price, to be used 
on exclusive magazine covers. But timid 
or bold, they come in increasing numbers 
with every passing week. A model’s job 
seems to be the newest American girl 
craze! 

Not. every good-looking woman pos- 
sesses the- qualities that make a good 
model. Not by a long shot. Out of every 
hundred girls we interview, perhaps four 
or five have possibilities, which means 
that most of our applicants are bound to 
be disappointed. Often it is quite a job 
telling them they had better look for 
work jin some other kind of business, 
especially those who were positive they 
were on their way to fame and fortune. 
A lot of them probably get the idea some- 
times that we are hard-hearted and un- 
sympathetic. But long experience has 
taught us it is really much kinder to tell 
the truth from the start than let them 


Left: Ofttimes just a 
pair of beautiful legs 
will win jobs, as witness 
these belonging to 
Helen Reese. 


Right: Frances Dou- 

thitt, a University coed, 

is one of the rare ‘‘all- 

around’’ models who 

photographs well from 
any angle. 


Girls with good fig- 
ures are in demand. 
Miss Thelma Hilgers 
(lower right) receives 
$10 for two hours as 
a foundation ar- 
ment model for 

hausen Studio. Miss 
Hilgers also appears 

on pages 38-39. 


build up false hopes that will only lead 
to harder and more disillusioning falls 
later on. 

As a matter of fact, it is usually im- 
possible to tell at first glance whether any 
reasonably attractive woman will make 
a desirable model. While it is easy enough 
to weed out the girls who obviously have 
no potentialities, one can never be sure 
that even the most radiant beauty will 
satisfy the critical eye of the camera. 
She may have features beautiful in them- 
selves, but they sometimes combine be- 
fore the lens to give a hard-boiled ex- 
pression. Or her eyes may be “dead”— 
that is, fail to convey the expression of 
charm and savoir faire they do in real 
life. In general, a good model’s features 
must be regular and the planes of her 
face well modelled. To be outstanding, 
she must photograph equally well from 
all angles. 

A week never passes but that someone 
asks us what the requirements for a good 
model are. It’s difficult to lay down any 
hard and fast rules, but four undeniably 
important qualifications are symmetrical 
physical beauty, a good knowledge of 
make-up, an. adequate wardrobe, and a 
fair amount of acting ability. 

The table accompanying this article 
gives the approximate physical measure- 
ments in the four standard mannequin 
sizes. But physical beauty is far more 
than mere tape-measure specifications. It 
includes an erect carriage, a graceful 


Photographic 
Illustrations 




















The inside story of an exciting new profession for women 


as revealed by two authorities who have launched thou- 
sands of girls on a modeling career. 


walk, a pleasant personality and a general 
quality of poise. The camera catches 
far more of these features, even in a still 
picture, than one would ordinarily sus- 
pect. 

The art of make-up is another very 
important thing for a model to know. It’s 
astonishing how few girls know how to 
apply their rouge and lipstick properly, 
even for street wear. Good features can 
be subtly accentuated with the proper 
make-up, thus drawing attention from 
other points that are not quite perfect, 
and blending the whole into a pleasing 
ensemble. Most girls require professional 


Versatile Claire Powell, (above) here 
type, was the shower room girl on the cover of our first issue. 
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Remember? 


Left: Both Carolyn Fisher (she posed for the Expression pore f Salon 


Section last month) and 


instruction before they hit 
upon the exact kind of make- 
up that fits their type. Such 
knowledge is particularly im- 
portant where color photogra- 
phy is concerned. 

Next to make-up, a model’s 
wardrobe is her most impor- 
tant item. A girl starting out 
in our business is usually sent 
to clients on approval until she 
becomes known and builds a 
reputation for herself. So her 
first job is really selling her- 
self to. the photographer. To 
do that in the fierce competi- 
tion of dozens of other beau- 
tiful women who would like 
to be in her place, she must 
look her very best. And that 
requires up-to-date clothes, 
very simple but very smart. 
Tailored suits and plain, well- 
fashioned afternoon dresses 
are always correct. If the 
photographer wants anything 
fussy, he will ask for it when 
he calls. He will not be im- 
pressed with coquettish frills. 

Once a girl is hired, she 
must furnish all the clothes 
for her pictures, except for 


Don Kent shown here modeling for 
Wright Studios have won recent movie contracts. 





fashions when the client supplies the cos- 
tumes he wants photographed. Some- 
times, even for fashion pictures, she is 
asked to furnish the accessories. A model 
who is considered “tops” and used for 
many different types of pictures must 
have a very complete wardrobe. This 
may include everything from a riding 
habit to lounging pajamas. And the color 
of the clothing is very important. Black, 
very dark blue, and dark brown are sel- 
dom worn. It is easier for a photographer 
to give the proper lighting effects to neu- 
tral colors, and they will show up against 
either a light or dark background. 

By acting ability we don’t mean to 
imply that a model need have the his- 
trionic talents of a moving picture star. 
But she will be called upon to express 
convincingly such emotions as happiness, 
sorrow, terror, and excitement. 

You see, the real job of any model is 
to sell the article she is advertising, 
whether it be lingerie or shoe polish. And 
she must usually do so without the help 
of what most salesmen consider their 
most potent weapon—the spoken word. 
To make up for that, she must convey an 
attitude of sincerity and genuineness in 
her pictures and poses. 

When she’s modeling clothes, she must 
make the buyer think “I’d look just the 


acting the part of a devoted mother 


igeta- 


Really Want to Be a Model 


Photograg > 
Tllustrati¢ | 
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Junior Miss ..... the young school- 
girl type. 

Height—5’5” to 5’6” with high heels 

Hips—33%2” to 3442” 

Waist—24” to 25” 

Bust—32” to 33” 


") Seer debutante. 
Height—5’7” with high heels 
Hips—344%2” to 35” 
Waist—2542” to 2642” 
Bust—33” to 34” 





Here are the four standard model sizes. Which type are you? 


eee most popular for all- 
around work. 

Height—5’742” to 6’ with high heels 

Hips—35” to 364” 

Waist—264%2” to 28” 

Bust 34” to 35” 


Other sizes, from 18 to 20 and from 32 to 50%, are also used occasionally 
by fashion shops, department stores, and foundation garment manufacturers. 
For millinery work, no matter what your type, the head size must be 211% to 22. 


Size 16: ..0 00. for more mature as- 
signments. 

Height—5’7” to 5’9” with high heels. 

Hips—3642” to 3914” 

Waist—28” to 2914” 

Bust—35” to 3642” 








way she does in that dress.” Oftentimes 
she must get the idea across when she 
personally dislikes the style or cut of 
the clothes she is wearing. That’s the 
first requisite of any good actress—to 
throw herself wholeheartedly into the 
part she is playing. 

Good models frequently make good 
stage actresses, but this often doesn’t 
work the other way around. In the first 
place the average model is usually bet- 
ter looking than the ordinary actress. She 
has to be. The actress can substitute an 
intriguing personality and unusual acting 
ability for pulchritude, but the model 
must depend much more on her physical 
beauty. 

More than that, there is an important 
difference between their smiles. Stage 
actresses are trained to smile with their 
lips, which is enough to pass for the real 
thing over the footlights. But no one can 
fool the close-up camera. When models 
smile, they must mean it. A genuine 
smile lights up the eyes with real en- 
thusiasm. We call it “smiling with the 
eyes,” and there’s really quite a trick to 
it. 

Many girls feel it necessary to get some 
technical schooling to learn all these pro- 
fessional ins and outs. Several 
who are now on our register have 


frequently are less self-conscious and 
have a more natural, easy walk than the 
best of the model school graduates. 

Lots of girls come to us wanting to 
know whether certain physical defects 
will necessarily keep them from becom- 
ing satisfactory models. Their legs may 
not be trim and shapely enough to pose 
for a hosiery ad, or they may not have 
the stream-lined hips that look just right 
in a bathing suit. It is perfectly possi- 
ble to surmount these handicaps, provid- 
ing a girl has other traits that are dis- 
tinctly outstanding. Some models are 
selected because single features, such as 
hands, face, or legs and ankles photograph 
extraordinarily well. 

Nor is age always a barrier. While 
most of our models are between the ages 
of 18 and 25, a very beautiful woman of 
38 came into our office a year ago and 
landed a job right off the bat. She looked 
about 30 and filled the bill perfectly for 
the frequent calls we have for models to 
portray women of that age. We have 
another girl who has been making a very 
satisfactory living as a model for over 13 
years. She’s very unusual, of course, 
because most girls lose their figures and 
fresh youthful appearance by that time. 





spent hundreds of dollars in at- 
tending the “model’s schools” that 
thrive in every large city. A little 
expert instruction in make-up, and 
perhaps a bit in the element of 
posing and proper walking can be 
of real value to the beginner. But 
these things can easily be learned 
in a very few lessons, and the max- 
imum charge for such instruction 
should ‘not exceed twenty-five dol- 
lars. 

No school can guarantee a girl a 
job if she lacks the proper physical 
qualifcations, no matter how much 
money she spends attending “ne- 
cessary” lectures. Schools that 
make such flat guarantees and ad- 
vertise courses that would require 
months and a fat bank account to 
complete are nothing more than 








As long as a girl can maintain her trim 
appearance and keep her youthful appeal, 
however, her value as a model will last 
indefinitely. But the camera is a sterner 
moralist than any maiden aunt you ever 
had for a chaperone. You can fool the 
aunt once in a while, but rich food, late 
hours, and too many drinks never fool 
the camera. 

The fees a girl can get for her time de- 
pend, of course, upon her ability and how 
much she is in demand. But the standard 
minimum fees for modelling, as reported 
in an earlier issue of PopuLaR PHotocra- 
puy are: $5 for the first two hours, with 
$2.50 for each additional hour, up to $15 
for the entire day. Girls doing lingerie 
work get $10 for the first two hours and 
$3 for each hour thereafter. Nude models 
receive $10 for the first hour. For fa- 
shion shows, a girl may get from $10 to 
$25, depending upon the number of fittings 
and the amount of rehearsal required. 
For acting as pages or hostesses at con- 
ventions, the daily minimum is $7.50. 

The faces of our models are as well 
known throughout America as many of 
the most famous movie actresses. There 
are only about 125 first-class models in 
the whole country, and about 50,000 pic- 
tures of them are taken every year. Yet 
the girls themselves remain almost com- 
pletely anonymous. Just the same, they 
get plenty of fan mail through people 
writing in to the firm whose products they 
advertise. And at least they have the 
satisfaction of knowing that their pictures 
are displayed everywhere that magazines 
are read. 

Not all our girls are destined to re- 
main anonymous forever, of course. They 
frequently use their model work as step- 
ping stones to even more remunerative 
jobs. Just in the last few weeks, six of 
our models have passed satisfactory 
screen tests, and some have already been 
given optional picture contracts. That’s 
one of the troubles we often have. Our 
best models are constantly being attrac- 
ted away from us, going to Hollywood 
and into other pursuits where beauty 
means money. Then a lot of them get 
married too. We’ve found that 
matrimony and modeling as a ca- 
reer seem to get along very nicely 
together. About half our models 
are happily married, and find it a 
profitable and pleasant way to 
maintain their own independence 
and add to the family income. 

But don’t ever let anyone tell you 
that the life of a model is an easy 
one. If you think it is, just try 
holding the same pose for an hour 
or two some time under hot, glar- 
ing lights until your mascara be- 
gins to run and every muscle in 
your body aches. Or think of the 
fierce competition you are up 
against. We get about 1200 calls 
for models through our bureau 
every month. There are altogether 
about 1700 people on our register. 
Only. about 500 of these get occa- 
tional jobs, and perhaps 150 make 
a living at it. Just the e, it’s 








rackets. Many of our best models 
have picked up the essentials of 
make-up and posing without any 
“school” training at all. And they 





**John, I want you to take these bulbs right back. 
They burn out the instant you screw them in 
the socket.”’ 


mighty interesting work. you 
can get it! 
END 
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Copying Records with a Camera 


by HERBERT C. McKAY, F. R. P. S. 


It is easy to reproduce your records in miniature. Thus, tiny negatives can replace massive, cumbersome volumes. 





The camera set up for copying a book 
page. Note the focusing by means of 
measurements. 


century, during the siege of the 

city of Paris, it was found nece3- 
sary to smuggle maps out of the city, 
past the enemy lines. Spies tried and 
failed, but eventually a photographer 
made copies of the maps by photography, 
reduced to microscopic size. The films 
were stripped off the glass plates and sent 
cut of the city by messenger pigeon. 

Since that time the process of ultra 
small photography has been “discovered” 
repeatedly. Only too often it is used as 
a basis for promotion because, to the un- 
initiated, there is a suggestion of the 
marvelous in the process. A newspaper 
page, photographed legibly and entire. 
upon a negative 1 x 114 inches seems to 
verge upon black magic, but it is com- 
monplace to the minicam amateur. 

Under misleading names such as record 
photography, micro-photography and 
cimilar coined terms, it continues ‘to crop 
up, exploited as the latest photographic 
marvel; a new money-making process; 
the latest gift to civilization and so on to 
the uttermost limits of nausea. 

The simple truth is that any minicam 
worker who cannot photograph at least 
a tabloid sheet and make a legible en- 
largement in full size is not entitled to 
the designation “amateur”—he is simply 
a tyro. 


Arent the middle of the nineteenth 





The few sheets represent a photo- 
graphic copy of the entire cumber- 
some book in the background. 


As to the nomenclature, the term “rec- 
ord photography” has long been estab- 
lished to indicate photography for re- 
producing the exact appearance of any 
object; an antonym for “pictorial” or 
“aesthetic” photography. The term micro- 
photography is correct in this applica- 
tion, but because too many people con- 
fuse it with photomicrography, there are 
objections to the term. 

It is for these reasons that the amateur 
has applied the term “reproduction 
photography” to the making of photo- 
graphs which record originals whose 
form is a flat plane; letter press, etchings, 
maps, water color and oil paintings and 
any original which has but two dimen- 










, dear! A professional * 

1 It doesn’t seem quite— 

uite proper for you. Are 
° ” 


ite sure. i had decided to 
and my mother’s qualms 






my mother is neither 
ai—she is, in fact, 


The negative (ac- 
tual size) of a fu 

page from POPU- 
LAR PHOTOGRA- 
PHY. Note how 
clearly one tiny 
section can be re- 
enlarged to origi- 

nal size. 





sions. Similar treatment of small solid 
originals falls into the field of photo= 
macrography, the younger sister of the 
old art of photomicrography. 
Reproduction demands experience rath- 
er than unusual skill. Naturally there 
are the technical factors; the mechanical 
lens extension as provided by manufac- 
turers in their various reproduction de- 
vices; the extreme decrease in the work- 
ing aperture as compared with the 
marked f number; the special considera- 
tions of lighting and the extreme care 
necessary in focusing. Moreover, in the 
processing of the negatives we have a 
genuine need for fine grain control. In 
pictorialism this is a more or less mean- 
ingless bugbear, but in reproduction, it 
takes very little granularity to break 


down the outline of letterpress, making — 


it illegible. 
There is a lot of loose talk about the 


degree of minification in reproduction 
work; and that is a lot of simon pure 
nonsense. Suppose you do make a news- 
paper sheet, 16 x 20 inches on al x 1% 
inch negative with a “minification” of 
sixteen or eighteen times. What of it? 
If this impresses you, suppose you figure 
out the “minification” unconsciously used 
when you are photographing the Empire 
State Building, or the Wrigley Tower on 
the same size negative! 

There is more to the technique of re- 
production than can be covered in this 
article, yet each true amateur works out 
his own technique. The salient factors 
can be given in one or two paragraphs 
and from such a start any amateur can 
work out his own thoroughly satisfactory 
technique. 

Use a good camera; the work is critical. 
Use the best lens you can get, but not 
necessarily the most costly. You will 
find the f 3.5 or slower lenses better for 
this work than the very fast ones. Focus 
by direct vision with a magnifier or by 
measurement according to specific direc- 
tions on a good reproduction stand. Do 
not try to make a Jerry rigged homemade 
stand. Get the stand made for your cam- 
era—or do not expect results. Use a slow 
pan such as Finopan, Panatomic, o1 
Micropan for colored originals, but for 
black and white use positive stock devel- 
oped in a positive developer. Work for 
extreme contrast, but do not force devel- 
opment to the large grain stage. 

Expose and develop to the heavy side 
and then reduce in Farmer’s reducer (the 
formulae are in all photo handbooks) 
until the whites are clear. 

If you have focused carefully, lighted 
the original uniformly, and have given 
the proper exposure, you will have the 
result you want. 

For newspapers and other large sheets, 

(Continued on page 76) 





The camera set up for copying small 
units in ratio of 1 to 1 or less. Note 
how visual focusing is done. 
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Faking Photographs ina 


by WESLEY BOWMAN 


Wesley Bowman Studios, Inc. 
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AVE you ever had a 
H passport picture taken 

that came out so dull 
and lifeless even your best 
friends didn’t recognize it? 
If you have, you appreciate 
that people often photograph 
very differently from the way 
they appear in real life. 

So do inanimate things like 
radio cabinets and ice cubes. 
And that is exactly the prob- 
lem the commercial photog- 
rapher is up against every 
day in his work. 

Many a harassed picture- 
snapper has torn his hair and 
burned the midnight oil try- 
ing to inject life and realism 
into a drab scene. Here is 
where a photographer’s in- 
genuity and ability to fake 











Fig. 1. 


As every amateur knows, 
proper lighting, clever posing, 
and intelligent camera work 
make the difference between 
a good picture and a bad one. Sometimes 
even this is not enough. Occasionally you 
run into a situation where a faked scene 
will look more genuine than the real thing 
itself. 

In commercial photography, the props 
are only a few of the tricks a photog- 
rapher can use to give life and colorful 
realism to his pictures. Another very im- 
portant asset is a camera with a wide 
angle lens. The effects of emphasis and 
violent perspective that one can get using 
such a camera are sometimes amazing. 
Take a careful look at Fig. 1. the pic- 
ture showing the young man seated at 
the breakfast table with his wife standing 
right behind him. You will observe that 
the shot was apparently taken straight 
on at a level with the table. But on 
closer scrutiny you can see that the 
camera must have been below the table 
level because you can see clearly up 
under the chins of the models. The first 
trick used here is that the table is really 
only a narrow board about four inches 
wide, barely broad enough to place the 
glasses and dishes on. That made it pos- 
sible to have the camera close to the 
models, show the tableware, and still get 
the up-angle shot. 


A wide angle lens can 
comes in. do wonders with a studio set. 
Even a 4” dinner table (inset) 
can be made to look perfectly 


normal, 


But more im- 
portant than that, 
you will observe. 
that the young 
man is clearly the 
eye-catching point 
of the picture. The 
girl is standing 
right next to him, 
but_her head is 
only half as large 
as his. The shad- 
ows on the back 
wall are in reality 
almost parallel, 
but the wide-angle lens makes them 
seem to diverge and thus gives the 
picture more perspective. Through its 
eye, things nearest it appear dispropor- 
tionately large, while the background 
drops off very rapidly. The camera used 
in this particular shot carried a 6%4-inch 
Cook wide-angle lens. 

Even the appetizing pictures of food 
that dot the pages of women’s magazines 
must be carefully thought out and 
planned. Such dishes as fried ‘sausages, 
scrambled eggs, or even layer cake, are 
usually given a light oil brushing before 
they are photographed. This gives them 











Fig. 2. A covering 
of oil over your 
food may-not taste 
good but it snaps 
up the picture. 


Fig. 3. A boat 
model sailing 
poor h a choppy 

of cellophane 
pn look quite im- 
pressive. 
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Modern Illustration 


Tricks of the trade exposed by an authority on studio ly ee 3 





Fig. 4. Looks like Christmas—but the picture was really 
taken on a sweltering day in August with false props. 


a superior sheen and better highlights 
as seen in Fig. 2. Much the same pro- 
cedure is followed when photographing 
machinery. The oil coating gives the 
metal parts a clean, flat tone and evens up 
the highlights. Of course, polishing wood 
furniture with oil, such as radio cabinets, 
or dressing tables, makes the grain of 
the wood. stand. out much more clearly. 
One of the most difficult things to 
photograph realistically is water. Movie 
heroines have been shedding their croco- 
dile tears of glycerine for years, of course, 
and when we need to show a model cry- 
ing,“ we get out the old glycerine bottle 
too. But when it comes to water scenes 
made in the studio, the technique is 
different. Motion picture cameramen de- 
siring to show a boat’ rocking in a storm 
often put a small ship’s model in a tank 
of water, and then churn the water 
violently on the edges of the tank, out of 
the camera’s range. In the finished movie, 
the film can be slowed down to any de- 
Sired speed, giving either the effect of 
slow, oily swells or fast sharp waves. 
The still photographer runs into plenty 
of trouble trying to apply this method. 
’ For his purposes, every minute detail of 
the scene must be exactly right, and it is 





A highly enlightening article that will keep you from 


eing fooled. 






especially impor- 
tant that the high- 
lights on the water 
be perfect. As 
shown in Fig. 3, 
we have found 
that crumpled cel- 
lophane laid on 
glass makes excellent imitation water. 
The glass foundation is necessary so the 
subject can be lighted properly from un- 
derneath. The actual size of the boat was 
only 22 inches. Lawrence Rief, who took 
the picture, used a Goerz Dagor 12-inch 
lens on an 8 x 10 studio camera. 

So the next time you see a colorful 
advertising picture showing a luxuriant 
boatdeck scene with a shimmery, un- 
dulant sea in the background, remember 
that it may only be cellophane. You 
might also notice that most shots of boats 
are taken from the front or side. The 
propeller wake is very difficult to re- 
produce realistically, unless the photo- 
graph is cleverly retouched. 

Now let’s try something a little harder, 
such as photographing frost on a window 
pane. We received such an order once 
on a torrid August day from a concern 
planning its Christmas advertising cam- 








Fig. 5. Above: Egg-white 
looks more soapy than soap. 


Fig. 6. Ice? Not under those 
hot studio lights! 


paign. Fig. 4 shows how we 
carried out the assignment. The 
frost was faked by daubing a 
saturated solution of thiosul- 
phate of soda on a pane of glass. 
As it dried, it crystallized in the 
intricate, spidery patterns of real 
frost. The snow on the little 
boy’s stocking cap is white mica 
flakes, and the snow on the win- 
dow is ordinary cotton batting. 
In making the picture, one shot 
caught the window frost exactly 
as we wanted it, and another 
caught the little boy with a particularly 
appealing expression in his eye. So we 
superimposed the two with our imprint 
process, using a part of each negative. 
The picture was taken by Stanley John- 
son, using a 1644-inch Cook lens, Series 
14, on an 8 x 10 camera. The film was 
Portrait Panchromatic. 

Supposing you had an assignment from 
a soap manufacturer for a photograph 
of a young housewife washing her hair. 
The selling point in the picture would be 
the rich, thick lather on her head. It 
doesn’t sound like much of a job to get a 
good picture of that—until you try. Then 
you would soon find that real soap suds 
are effervescent, fragile bubbles that col- 
lapse with astonishing rapidity when 
strong lights are focused on them.: By the 
time you got your model posed, the lights 
arranged, and the camera ready to shoot, 
the soap suds wouldn’t look like much. 
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But if, instead of that, you used the 
stiff, beaten whites of three or four eggs 
instead of real soap suds, you would have 
plenty of time to get a good picture. Fig- 
ure 5 shows the way we did it at our 
studio. Of course, we had to send the 
young lady down to a beauty shop for a 
real shampoo afterwards, but it was worth 
it. It is just an ordinary instance of where 
fake props give much more realistic re- 
sults than genuine ones would. 

Pictures of those long, cooling drinks 
in iced glasses that make summer liquor 
advertising so appealing are not neces- 
sarily made with real ice. We have found 
that broken spotlight lenses look more 
natural in such pictures than ice. Ordi- 
nary ice melts very rapidly under strong 
lights and sinks so far down in the liquid 
that it does not show up clearly. And 
what is still worse, its edges melt off in 
a few seconds, causing the drink to lose 
its appearance of freshness. But glass 
from old spotlight lenses that every 
photographer has lying around unused 
in his studio, when broken up into the 
proper sizes, have sharp edges and pho- 
tograph with more apparent transparency 
than real ice as shown in Figure 6. 

The tricks and artifices that help to 
make pictures more realistic and beauti- 
ful are as numerous as the photographer’s 
imagination and ability to think up new 
ideas. Here are some more characteristic 
artifices that we often use. When the oc- 
casion arises to photograph a vacuum 
cleaner, we usually fill the cleaner bag 
with puffed wheat to make it stand-out as 
though it were in actual operation. 

You would think the obvious thing 
would be simply to turn the machine on 
and photograph it that way. But any 
electrical gadget of that type vibrates 
slightly when the motor is running, and 
even a shimmy that is imperceptible to 
the eye is enough to ruin a first-class 
photograph. The vibration destroys the 
sharpness of character and detail. 

Even a run-of-the-mill subject like a 
bedroom scene requires a little prepara- 
tory manipulating. If you want to show 
a model asleep in bed, for instance, it 
would be a good idea first to have the bed 
made up with colored sheets (preferably 
green) rather than white ones. Anything 
white photographs much faster than dark 
objects surrounding it. So if the camera 
exposure were long enough to catch the 
model’s head clearly, the sheets would 
come out a characterless white. They 
would lack highlights and detail, no mat- 
ter how they were folded. 

On the other hand, if the exposure were 
short enough to get a sharp impression 
of the sheets, the rest of the scene would 
be underexposed and indistinct. Green 
sheets don’t photograph so fast as white, 
and while they look white in the finished 
picture, the folds and creases that make 
them look natural stand out distinctly. 

There are literally hundreds of varia- 
tions on these basic methods I have men- 
tioned that the clever photographer can 
utilize to improve his work. Little tricks 
such as these often make the difference 
between a professional photographer and 
an amateur, between the pictures that sell 
for cash and the ones that find their final 
resting place in the dusty family album. 





| Constant Temperature Tank Control 
by Frank J. B. Kearney 








NE of the most important and prob- 

ably the most neglected items in 
the development of plates and films is 
temperature. This neglect is not always 
due to carelessness or indifference on the 
part of the amateur, but more often to 
lack of facilities. 

The writer has evolved a method of 
temperature control which, from the 
standpoint of convenience and efficiency, 
will be hard to surpass. The cost was 
exactly zero. 

The . modern highly color-sensitive 
emulsions render development in total 
darkness, via time and temperature, 
practically imperative. But the trend to 
small cameras and subsequent enlarge- 
ments has emphasized the importance of 
fine grain development. This means that 
a longer and slower development is pref- 
erable. 

Both of these advantages can be ob- 
tained through tank development. In 
addition, after the tank has been loaded 
in the dark room, the entire process may 
be completed in daylight, a convenience 
not to be passed over lightly. 

The greatest disadvantage in tank de- 
velopment is that during the time the 
development and fixing were carried out, 
the temperature of the chemicals in the 
tank has a tendency to increase con- 
siderably, particularly during warm 
weather. 

To overcome this variation the writer 
built a water jacket as shown in the ac- 
companying photographs. 

The photos are self-explanatory, but I 
may add that the material was all picked 
up from the “junk pile” and the finished 
job cost exactly nothing. 

The developing tank is of the adjust- 
able type, taking any size film from 35 
mm. to number 116 inclusive. 

The water jacket is a two pound coffee 
can and is sufficiently large to hold a 
considerable number of ice cubes if 
needed, although usually the cold run- 
ning water is all that is required. In 
winter some warm water may be neces- 
sary along with the cold. 


The intake at the bottom of the water 
jacket is a piece of % inch copper tubing 
soldered to the can. The overflow at the 
top is % inch. It is important that the 
overflow be at least twice the size of the 
intake. 

Around the opening in the top of the 
water jacket where the tank fits in, a 
rubber gasket cut from an old inner tube 
is fastened with shellac. This prevents 
water from working out around the tank. 
The tank is held in place by a piece of 
1 x % inch strap iron which slips over 
the two bolts through the top of the wa- 
ter jacket and is drawn down by the wing 
nuts just tight enough to keep the water 
from oozing out around the tank: 

In the center of this strap, which may 
just as well be of wood, a hole is bored 
large enough to admit the thermometer 
or the agitator. 

It is best to have your chemicals at the 
same temperature as the wash water be- 
fore pouring in the tank. This is done 
by simply placing the bottles containing 
the developer and hypo in a asi cath of 
water for a while before using. 

Washing is accomplished by removing 
the rubber tube from the intake and 
placing it in the tank opening. Thus with 
no change in temperature at any time, all 
danger of frilling is eliminated. 

Temperature control is thus accom- 
plished by simply attaching to the bath 
tub spigots and controling the tempera- 
ture of the water. 

I can assure those of you who may take 
the little time and trouble required to 
build this outfit, that you will be amply 
repaid, not only by the improved results, 
but by added convenience as well. 
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DETAILS 
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The Blond Hair Problem 


ANY photographers, even profes- 
sionals, have never learned the 
simple trick of photographing blond hair 
effectively. Instead of coming out with 
a smooth, lustrous sheen, most pictures 
of blond hair show only a characterless, 
chalky mass. 
These effects can easily be avoided by 
placing a screen over the light. Even a 





ai Slt . sg age 2 | 
Left: In. the glare of the uncon- 
trolled light. Right: The hair when 
subjected to properly diffused light. 


piece of lingerie or a plain silk stocking 
will serve the purpose satisfactorily. 

This diffuses the light, bringing out the 
natural appearance of the hair, and elimi- 
nates the “halo” that usually accompanies 
the washed-out look caused by burning 
up the high lights. 


Photos in Bas-Relief 


ERE’S another process trick for ex- 
perimenting darkroom fans to try! 
It’s called Bas-Relief photography. 

The process is simple enough. It con- 
sists of binding a negative and positive 
together, slightly out of register. In 
making the positive any good process 
film may be used, but the positive should 
not be as strong or dense as the negative. 

The unusual bas-relief shot illustrated 
here was taken by Leon Cantrell of 
Nashville, Tenn., using a 34% x 4%4 Gra- 
flex Camera with an f 4.5 lens. The origi- 
nal negatives were on S.S. Pan film. 

The enlargements were made in the 
ordinary manner from positives and 
negatives bound together. A good con- 
trasty paper was used. The effectiveness 








of bas-relief photography, says Cantrell, 
depends on the proper lack of register 
between the negative and positive. A 
little informal experimenting will show 
any amateur how these adjustments can 
best be made. 











The Gyroscope Takes the Spotlight 








A PHOTOGRAPHER’S 
range of subjects is 
limited only by his ingenu- 
ity. 

The accompanying pho- 
tograph, entitled Balance, 
made by Z. Alexander, was 
prepared under the direc- 
tion of the Key Advertising 
Company, Cincinnati. It 
was used to illustrate the 
balance and precision built 
into a Sayers and Scovill 
motor. 

The still gyroscope, about 
three inches high, was first 
tied securely in position, 
then ingeniously spotlighted 
to give the proper high 
lights and character, and 
shot with no action. 

After the lens was 
blocked, the gyroscope’s 
rotor was set in motion 
with a gentle twist. While 
actually its motion was 
very slow, the camera angle 
and slow shutter created 
the impression of speed. 











A Glossary for Photography 





AMMONIUM CHLORIDE (SAL-AM- 
MONIAC). Used in preparing aibumen 
paper and for chloride type emulsions, 

AMMONIUM CITRATE. Used as a re- 
strainer for chloride emulsions, | 

AMMONIUM IODIDE. Used in iodized 
collodion. ; 

AMMONIUM OXALATE. Used in making 
platino paper. 4 

AMMONIUM PERSULPHATE. Used for 
reducing the density of negatives. _ 

AMMONIUM SULPHIDE. For intensifi- 
cation. 

AMMONIUM SULPHOCYANIDE. Used in 
toning gelatino-chloride  printing-out 
papers and also as a fixing agent in- 
stead of HYPO. 

AMPHITYPE. A printing process using 
ferro-tartrate or ferro-citrate in the 
emulsion. Not a permanent nor prac- 
tical system. ‘ 

AMPEREHOUR. The quantity of elec- 
tricity amounting to the flow of one 
ampere for one hour. 

AMYL ALCOHOL. See ALCOHOL 
(AMYL). ; 4 

AMYL ACETATE. A thin colorless liquid 
with a banana-like odor. It is a solvent 
of celluloid. : 

ANAGLYPH. A stereoscopic system in 
which the image from one lens is 
printed in red while the image from 
the second lens is superimposed upon 
the first image and is printed in blue- 
reen. When viewed with spectacles 
faving a blue-green eyepiece and a red 
eyepiece, a stereoscopic effect is pro- 


duced. : 

ANAGLYPHOSCOPE. See ANAGLYPH. 

ANAMORPHOTE LENS. A cylindrical or 
half cylindrical lens which focuses the 
image along a line instead of on a 
point. 

ANASTIGMATIC. A refracting means 
which is free from ASTIGMATISM, or 
which projects every point from the 
scene to an exactly corresponding point 
on the plate or film. 

ANASTIGMAT LENS. A lens free from 
astigmatism and which focuses all ver- 
tical and horizontal lines with equal 
brightness and definition at the same 
time. All points on the scene are in ex- 
actly the proper place on the film or 
plate without overlavping or in the 
same plane. Such lenses are also free 
from common aberrations in a com- 
mercial sense. 





ANGLE. The difference in direction be- 
tween two lines. The unit measure of 
an angle is the DEGREE or the 1/360 
part of a circle. 

ANGLE OF INCIDENCE, The angle made 
by a light ray with the surface on 
which it strikes. The ray is called the 
“incident ray.” 

ANGLE OF REFLECTION. The angle 
made with the surface from which it is 
reflected. The angle of INCIDENCE 
and the angle of reflection are equal. 

ANGLE OF REFRACTION. The angle 
made by the refracted ray with the 
incident ray when a ray of light passes 
through a transparent substance. The 
refracted ray is “bent,” or at a small 
angle from the line of the incident ray. 
All transparent substances or differ- 
ent kinds of glass have different angles 
of refraction. 

ANGLE OF VIEW. The portion of the 
view contained within the angle of the 
light cone reaching the lens of the 
camera. It is the angle obtained at the 
lens when the focal point of the lens is 
connected with the extreme ends of the 
view by two straight lines. 

ANGSTROM UNIT (A. U.). The unit of 
length employed in the measurement 
of the wavelength of light. It is 
suutvaront 172540 ‘ry + ype part of a mil- 
imeter or 54, 4 part of an inch. 

ANGULAR APERTURE. This ratio, 
which is proportional to the quantity 
of light admitted through the lens, is 
equal to the ratio of the lens opening 
(stop) to its focal length. 

ANGULAR VELOCITY. The speed of a 
rotating body expressed in degrees or 
radians per second. A radian is 57°—. 

ANHYDROUS. Signifying, “without wa- 
ter.” Thus, anhydrous ammonia is per- 
fectly dry ammonia gas. 

ANILINE ANILIN). An oily liquid, 
strongly asic or alkaline, obtained 
from coal tar. It forms salts with acids 
and is the basis of many colors and 


dyes. 

ANILINE (ANILIN) COLORS, Colors and 
dyestuffs produced from aniline oils, 
generally by the action of acids. These 
dyes are used as stains in photographic 
processes. 

ANILINE PROCESS. A photographic 
printing process in which paper im- 
pregnated with ammonium bichromate 

(Continued on page 78) 
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What's New 





in the Trade 








ENERAL Moviematic Camera Inc. have 

succeeded the original producers of 
the Moviematic Camera as new owners. 
In taking over the patents they have 
mechanically im- 
proved the camera, 
a 3-in-1 instrument 
that takes Candid 
shots, 16mm movies 
for home projec- 
tion and. for Movie- 
books, actual mo- 
tion pictures print- 
ed in’ book form 
which produces a 
moving picture 
when thumbed. 

Moviematic Lab- 
oratories, Inc., of- 
fer .. ar 3k: ? of 

eet oO mm 
en to retail at The Standard Model 
$2.50. This can be : 
taken in any length the operator desires 
as the package contains five ten-foot maga- 
zines. In this way he can have any part of 
it processed without having to wait until 
the entire 50 feet have been consumed. In- 
troductory prices on the various models 
of the camera range from $10 to $15. A sim- 
ple adjustment sets the camera for either 
“movies” or “snaps” and only two wind- 
ings of the spring motor are necessary for 
one 10 foot length of film. 

The Standard model is of all steel con- 
struction, rust proof recision parts 
throughout, equipped with a speed lens 
and bears a lifetime guarantee. Accessories, 
such as zipper carrying case, shoulder 
straps and camera handles are available 
at nominal cost. Additional information is 
available by writing General Moviematic 
Camera, 123 W. 17th St., New York City. 


AMERA workers will undoubtedly be 
pleased to know that an improved ar- 
tificial sponge has been produced by Du- 
Pont. It is a fine pore cellulose sponge 
which resists the ordinary chemicals, ab- 
sorbs twenty times its own weight and may 
be sterilized in boiling water. It is soft, 





and tough enough to stand abuse, yet lasts 
almost mene: and what is more im- 
portant, it sells for approximately 25% of 
the cost of other sponges. The Fink-Rose- 
lieve Company, 109 West 64 Street, N.Y.C., 
has been appointed by DuPont as distribu- 
tors in the photographic field, and the 
sponges are obtainable at all F-R dealers 
throughout the country. 

% 1% %% 


Tra General Electric Synchrograph is a 
simple device for accurate checking of 
the relative timing of a camera shutter 
and the flash from photoflash lamps. It 
consists of a case with an aperture at each 
end, a film-holding chamber, a rotor which 
is twirled by means of a knob, and two 
simple optical systems with which light 
entering at the apertures is directed to the 
film through slits near the respective ends 
of the rotor. 

Two sockets with extension cords are 
provided with each Synchrograph. It em- 
omy n the standard 4x5 film generally used 

y or oe oad photographers and it may be 
operated in an ordinarily-lighted room. 

e instrument is placed so that its one 
aperture is close to the lens of the camera, 
the lens-board having been racked out to 
make this possible. photoflood lamp is 
placed immediately behind the ground 
glass focusing screen and a photoflash lamp 
is placed in the other socket in front of the 
synchrograph and plugged into the socket 
of the synchronizer. 

When oery aang is in place the photo- 
flood is lighted and the shutter cocked, the 
knob is spun in either direction and the 
synchronizer button pressed. Development 
of the film reveals the relationship between 
the peak of the flash and the shutter onen- 
ing. The device, complete, is available 
through the Nela Park Engineering Depart- 
ment of General Electric, at a price of 
$10.75, f.o.b., Cleveland, Ohio. 


* * 4% 


URLEIGH BROOKS announces that he 
has recently acquired the sales agency 
for the photographic field of the XACTA 
Detachable Blade Knife. These blades are 
ideally adapted for many uses in photog- 


raphy. They are very handy for etching 
work, mat-cutting, film cutting and the 
many other uses where a keen blade is 
required. 

he XACTA knife sets come in two sizes, 
No. 1 and No. 2. The handle of the No. 1 
set accommodates 6 smaller blades and the 
handle of No. 2 set 6 larger blades. The 
handles are so made that they will grasp 
the blades without play’ between two very 
accurate pins. The individual blades are 
all different from each other and are so 
designed that each blade can best be used 
for its required purpose. Sets are reason- 
ably priced at $1.00 and additional blades 
can be obtained at 10c each. For further 
information, write Burlei Brooks, Inc., 
at 127 West 42nd Street, New York. : 


* *¢ * 


OTICE has been received that the new 

Model D. Skyview Aerial Camera is 
now on the mar- 
ket. This camera is 
fitted for all-round 
photographic work, 
in the air and on 
the ground. Al- 
though in appear- 
ance it is similar 
to the Model A, it 
is slightly larger 
and has many add- 
ed features. New 
features include 
the Carl Zeiss Tes- ; 
sar f 4.5—15 cm. lens and the Compur shut- 
ter with automatically timed speeds, rang- 
ing from one second to one two-hundredths 
of a second, including bulb and time. Mod- 
el D is designed with the interchangeable 
back, which permits the use of filmpack, 
roll film, cut film or plates. The picture 
size is the standard 3%4x4%. Weight, five 
pounds nine ounces. The price will be un- 
der $300.00 with filmpack adapter and car- 
rying case. Manufactured by the Skyview 
Camera Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


* * * 


NEW development in flash bulb pho- 

tography is announced by The Kalart 
Company, manufacturers of the popular 
Speed Flash synchronizer. This is the Con- 
tax or Leica Speed Flash Adapter, an in- 
expensive device (75c) which consists of 
a special release fitting and a plunger 
spring matched to the tension of Contax 
and ica shutter releases. 





Model D 





Calendar 





of Photographic Exhibitions 









































Entry | ENTRIES | CLOSING Dates OPEN TO 
Gasen Apsanes FEE ALLOWED DaTE THE PuBLIc 
Fourteenth Midland Salon.............. Derby, England June 12—July 11 
1st International-Fourth Annual Comere Sesiion 
pe Bp 3a eae Chicago, Il. Month of June 
42nd Annual Exhibition Portsmouth 
CR RS ike et ua eo ice nv eed Portsmouth, England May 26—June 23 
Sixth Detroit Salon of Pictorial and Institute of Arts 
Industrial Photography..............- Detroit, Mich. June 1—June 27 
Cartwright Memorial 
Northern Photographic Exhibition...... Bradford, Yorks, England Hall 
June 19—August 21 
Los Angeles All-American Salon........ Los Angeles, Calif. Opens June 21 
Eighth Chicago International Salon of|Mr. Alex J. Krupy, Chrm. 137 
Photography—Chicago Camera Club...|N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ili.| $1.00 June 10 | July 15—Sept. 19 
: Secretaire de la Societe Fran- 
XXXII ‘ International Salon of Photo- caise de Photographie—15 rue|30 francs June 30 Oct. 2—Oct. 17 
graphic Ast im: Parle... 2... ccccccccces de Clichy, Paris 9e, France P 
F. J. Mortimer, Dorset House, 
London Salon of Photography........... Stamford St., London, SE. 1, Sept. 1 Sept. 11—Oct. 9 
England 
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CAMERAS THAT MAKE PHOTOGRAPHY EASY 


| Mr. Herbert Matter, the famous and widely traveled Swiss 

photographer whose work has created quite a sensation in this country 
and abroad, writes: “After a thorough-going experience with cameras of 
various types, I have come to place a constantly increasing reliance on my 
trusty Rolleiflex. This camera accompanies me on all my photographic 
jaunts and I can candidly say—that whether on pleasure or business bent, 


all my recent work has been accomplished with the 
aid of this precisely functioning and easily operated 
instrument.” 

The ultimate triumph of the camera maker's art, 
Rolleiflex and its companion camera, the Rollei- 
cord, gain many new adherents daily who have come 


Mr. Herbert Matter sees every detail of 
his picture in the Rolleiflex 


to realize that there are no comparable instruments—whether judged by construction, 
simplicity of operation or performance. In fact, these cameras actually think for you, 


indicating graphically the sharpness of your ultimate picture and the pictorial quality 


of the ‘scene or subject which you contemplate capturing. 


Automatic features—individual to these cameras—and never successfully imitated, 














insure ease of operation and perfect results. 


ROLLEIFLEX: Jhe Camera that Jhinks for You 





FOTH-DERBY 


Cameras 
The World's Outstanding 
Camera Values 
* 


Advanced production facili- 
ties enable the Foth factories 
to make these precise, ultra- 
modern instruments at a cost 
that is unique in the annals 
of miniature camera manufac- 
ture. Their extreme compact- 
ness, irreducible weight, easy 
manipulation, superb mechanical adjustments and economy 
in operation are supplemented by a very superior optical 
construction. The high speed of its f/2.5 lens enables 
photography under conditions of adverse light. They 
possess latest model delayed action focal plane shutters with 
speeds up to 1/500 second, large magnifying tube-sight 
view-finders and many other refinements. They make 16 
pictures on standard V.P. film, 144 x 137%”. 








With 2" Foth Anastigmat f/3.5. $23.75 
With 2" Foth Anastigmat f/2.5 33.50 














BURLEIGH BROOKS 


‘INCORPORATED 


K. W. REFLEX 


A Fecusing Reflex at a 
Roll-Film Camera Price 
ew ‘ 
The K.W. Reflex annihilates the last reason for out-of. 
focus pictures. Never before has a genuine focusing re- 
flecting camera been offered .at these new low prices. If 
you have not already selected your camera for the not-too- 
distant vacation—investigate—now—the merits of this 
really fine instrument. 








With {/6.3 Anastigmat ................ $15.00 
With Steinheil {/4.5, Iris diaphragm, wire release, 
liquid level and shoulder strap... $22.50 


PILOT 6 


A Reflecting Camera 
similar to the K.W. 
in its construction, 
has focusing lens, 
ground glass finder, 
etc., and makes 16 
pictures 15g x 244” 
on stuadged 
film—thus combin- 
ing uniquely the advantages of both reflecting and minia- 
ture cameras. 


With f/6.8 /4.5 /3.5 lens 
$16.50 23.50 30.00 


We will be glad to arrange FREE TRIAL on any 
of the above cameras 





Literature on Request 


127 West 42 Street, New York 


120 roll. ~ 



























Question and Answer 
Department 








TT. .0.08000.... —E 


O.A.S., Pawhuska, Okla. Can you tell me how to 
go about getting copyrights on photographs, and 
what a copyright would cost? How does a copy- 
right protect the owner? 


ANSWER. Application forms for copyright may 
be obtained by writing to the Library of Con- 
gress, Copyright Office, Washington, D.C. Two 
of the forms are filled in and returned to the 
Copyright Office along with two copies of the 
photograph. This must be accompanied by a 
$2.00 registration fee. Photographers usually 
do not take out their own copyrights but leave 
this up to the purchaser of the pictures. When 
the copyright has been obtained, the picture can- 


not be used by unauthorized persons without 
their becoming liable for damages. 

” * os 
J.F., Philadelphia, Pa. |. Are there any schools 
that teach professional eee oy 2. | have 
noticed in pictures that | see at the movie theater 


the initials "A. S. C."" which appear after the name 
of the photographer who made the picture, Can 
you tell me what they stand for? 


ANSWER. 1. Yes, there are a number of schools 
which teach photography. Advertisements for 
some of them can be found in PopuLarR PHoToG- 
RAPHY. Also certain colleges have added a course 
in practical photography to their curriculums. 
2. The initials stand for “American Society of 
Cinematographers.” This 1s a professional so- 
ciety to which membership is acquired by invi 
tation. 
* * « 


C.R.K., Wollaston, Mass. In my last roll of film 
there were several small tree-like shapes at the 
bottom of the negatives. Can you tell me what 
would be the cause of this? 


ANSWER. It is difficult to determine the 
cause without having seen the negatives. One 
possibility could be that some foreign matter in 
the camera left its print on each negative if 
it was caught in the back and in front of the 
film. If the trouble continues there is possi- 
bly a light leak in the camera either in the bel- 
lows or in the back. By removing the back 
and placing a light bulb on an extension into 
the camera the bellows can be inspected in a 
darkened room. Also be sure that the camera 
back fits snug when locked in its proper position. 
+. 7 * 

R.W.C., Milwaukee, Wisc. How can | transpose a 
set of U.S. aperture readings into f readings? 


ANSWER. Following is a list of U.S. stops and 
their anrcximate f equivalents: 


OB. cones 1 2 4 8 16 382 64 128 
F Swale 4 66 8 11 16 22 82 45 
* * *& 


E.R.M., Compton, Calif. Please tell me what paper 
aoeeneee are, how they are made, and what is 
their use? 


ANSWER. Paper negatives are negatives on a 
paper base rather than a film or glass base. 
While they are sometimes made in the camera it 
is in the product'on of enlarged negatives that 
they are mostly used. They can be made by 
two methods, one in which a small positive 
transparency on film is first made from the small 
negative. This is projected to the desired size 
just as a bromide enlargement is made, result- 
ing in a negative on paper. 

Another method is to make a large positive 
(in reverse) on a smooth paper from which 
a paper negative is made by contact printing, 
the light passing thru the paper base of the 
negative to the sensitized paper which has been 
placed in contact with it. The use of paver 
negatives permits a great deal of modification 
and retouching which is done with pencil. The 
mechanical grain due to printing thru the paper 
base lends a pictorial quality or effect to the 
finished contact print. 


* * *% 
J.W.B., Northumberland, Pa. What is a fine grain 
Glycin formula for tray development? 


ANswerR. The following formula gives the num- 
ber of grains to make 10 ounces, and the num- 
ber of grams to make 1000cc of the developer. 


Sodium sulphite (cryst) ....600 grs......... 127 gms. 
SR SE IE SA oo PE Bi ccurences 27.5 gms, 
Sodium carbonate................ 600 grs........ 127 gms. 
Water, to make.................... a wane 1000 ce. 


Dissolve the chemicals in the order given. Dilute 
one part of this stock solution to four parts of 
water for tray development. The time required 
is from 6 to 10 minutes according to the con- 
trast desired. The developer has good keeping 
qualities. 


(Continued on page 83) 








Print Criticisms 





This service, which is free to all our readers, will be of help to beginners in the art of 
photography. Send your prints with technical data to Print Criticisms, POPULAR 
PHOTOGRAPHY, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. Prints will not be returned. 


for Our Readers 








P.B.P., Marion, 
Mass.—Your winter 
scene is indeed a 
pleasing study and 
the road which leads 
into the woods lends 
nice depth to the 

icture. You were 

ortunate to get such 
nice lighting, with 
the interesting 
patches of shadow 
and light on the 
snow. The print is 
divided too close to the center, but you 





Photo by P. B. P. 


could remcdy this by cutting off about 


half of the foreground. The picture has 
nice detail in the shadow portions, and the 
interesting highlights give it snap and 
quality. 

%% % % 

J. M. W., Milwau- 
kee, Wis.—This pic- 
ture is an interesting 
winter study of the 
little stream. How- 
ever the two dark 
patches on the bank 
in the rear seem to 
detract from _ the 
main point of inter- 
est and it would 
have been better to 
have cut the print 
below these spots so 
the attention would 
not be distracted 
from the _ stream. 
The bicycle track across the lower left 
corner is well placed and breaks the mo- 
notony of what would otherwise have 
been just a bare patch of snow. 

ng of % 


J. H. D., Wood- 
bridge, N. J.—Your 
print is pleasantly 
informal and _ un- 
pesed. The shrub 
which protrudes 
from the bottom of 
the print does not 
lend anything to the 
icture and it might 
cove been better to 
have included a lit- 
tle more height over 
the door to show 
more of the curved 
arbor. You would 
also have had more 
brilliance in the pic- 
ture if you had 
waited for a little 
more sun. 





Photo by J. M. W. 


Photo by J. H. D. 
* &* & 


N.S., New York, N. 
Y.—Your picture, 
Prometheus, taken 
at Radio City, New 
York, is technically 
good so far as light- 
ing and focus is con- 
cerned. There is 
rather a lack of com- 
position as the print 
seems to divide it- 
self into three defi- 
nite parts, the deep 
shadow in the fore- 
ground, the fountain 
and wall, and the 
group buildings in 
t h e_ background. 
Both the shadow and 
the buildings tend to 
detract from the fountain itself and it 
might have been better for you to have 
selected a point of view which would have 
eliminated the undesirable elements in the 
picture. 


Photo by N. &. 








G.H., Lake Forest, 
Ill. — Your _ still-life 
certainly indicates 
that you gave some 
time and thought to 
its lighting and ar- 
rangement. The 
background lightin 
keeps the center o 
interest around the 
study. You might 
have placed your 
spot so that the shad- 
ow would have been 
just a little closer to 
the bottle. Unfortu- 
nately your print 
size has too much 
length for this type 
of study, but this can be remedied by cut- 
ting off a portion of the foreground, enough 
to eliminate the front seam of 
In trying a similar study we suggest you 
put a lighter liquid in the glasses. i 
will give you more lights in them, instead 
of a solid black. 


us % ue 


B. W., Pontiac, 
Mich.—Your print 
is a splendid sil- 
houette and the 
cloud effect lends 
greatly to its in- 
terest. Since the 
statue is placed in 
the middle of the ; 
print the presence of the tower to the right 
tends to leave the left side seemingly bare. 
This could be overcome by trimming away 
a portion left of the dotted line. 

k° very interesting picture could also be 
made from this study by using only a 
small panel at the lower right as indicated. 


Photo by G, H. 





Photo by B. W. 


+’. * * 


L. C., Niagara 
Falls, Ont.—Your 
winter scene of Ni- 
agara is interesting, 
but you really have 
two or three pictures 
in one. The trees in 
the foreground tend 
to detract from the 
falls. The use of a 
filter has given a 
nice quality to the 
Falls and has 
brought out the sub- 
jects in the far dis- 
tance clearly. You 
could improve the 
composition by cut- 
ting off about the 
lower third of the 
print. A print of 
just the trees alone showing the ice forma- 
tions in the background would make an- 
other interesting picture. 





Photo by L. C. 


* %* % 


D.R.K., Chicago, Ill. 
—Trouble began when 
picture was snapped; 
foreground shadows 
lead away from the 
subject, and so does 
the tower in the upper 
right corner, and final- 
ly the camera was not 
straight on its tripod. 
You attempted a study 
= froma ‘ the On 
shadows don’t “agree. e might easi 
link the shadow of the tree, right Prsorm 4 
with the center tree (no other source of it 
is visible), and in general the result is 
choppy and confused. 


Photo by D. R. K. 


the carpet. . 
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“SPEED” 


A finer grain Apes 
e ° enci 


for Camera 


Contax 
better 


Lens : 
enlargements Zeiss Sonnor 


F:1.5-50 mm 


without Exposure 


1/25 at F:4 
Adverse Lighting 
Film 
Du Pont Superior 


sacrifice of speed 


From Zeiss Ikon Third Annual Exhibition e 


IMPROVED 35mm SUPERIOR PANCHROMATIC 


Obtainable for daylight loading or in 
bulk at leading photographic dealers. 
Write for free descriptive booklet. 


DU PONT FILM MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


INCORPORATED 


35 WEST 45th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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ser SEES ON Fe a errr rer ayer ering ee wens ae 2 





CUMIN BETTER THINGS for BETTER LIVING 











STAR VALUES 


Consult these lucky “stars.” In them 
you'll find a fortune of used camera- 


satisfaction and value-satisfaction. 


Each used camera carries Henry 
Herbert’s ironclad guarantee. 
{. Contax I F2 Sonnar Everready case $115.00 
2. Contax I F2.8 Tessar, case............... . 
3. 15%x2% V.P. Special F°4.5...........-.. 12.50 
4. Super ikonta B, 2%x2%, F2.8 

TL 
5. Bantam Special, 28x10 mm. F2 

MUUIIIED ~ Lens scstsceidannsdniesienaerienaidaaaias se 
6. Baldina, 3x4 cm. F2.9 Trioplan.... 37.50 
7. Super Baldina, 3x4 cm, F2.9 

, ONE Nk 
8. Linhof, 9x12 cm. F3.5 Xenon, 

ee 2 Derr 
9. thagee Fidg. Reflex, 9x12 cm. 

F4.5 Tessar, case, I’.P.A.............. 40.00 
10. Pupille, 3x4 cm. F2 Xenon R.F., 

Se ARLES 50.00 


1. Rolleicord, 6x6, F3.8 Triotar, case 45.00 
12. Super tkonta C, 2%x3% F4.5 

RRR eee Se ER PRE 50.00 
13. Bee Bee, 2%x3%, F3.5 Xenon, 






SI ia accahoncetatesiencascevesteresd 37.50 
14. Kawee, 9x12 em. F4.5 Trioplan, 

ON Gh A A eee eee 
15. Plaubel, 9x12 cm, F4.5 Anticomar 

F.P.A. Compur ...... 25.00 


16. Grafiex D., 3%x4%,. F4.5 KA... 75.00 
17. Cocarette, 2x3, 4.5 Tessar R.S. 


ape Re EE SS Re ESE 17.50 
18. National Grafiex, Series 2, 24x 

| OU eo ieee 50.00 
19. Kodak Special, 3%x5%, F6.3 

, 0 Rl. ae ee 17.50 


Have you any camera problems? 
Write to “Sam Snaps.” He knows 
all the answers. No charge. 





HENRY HERBERT 


483 Fifth Avenue 


CANDID 
CAM ERA 


FAST ACTION PHOTOS 
PRICED AT $3.98 


New York 








Fast fully corrected Achromatic Lens. 
Speed Shutter and Critical Focusing 
adjustment with telescope View Finder 
and Tripod Socket. Precision built. 
Beautifully Finished, and furnished 
with Cable Release for shutter. Takes 
16 Clear, Sharp Pictures on one roll of 
film. Comparable with much more ex- 
pensive Cameras. Order Now for Spe- 
cial Introductory Price of only $3.98 
Postpaid—C.O.D. if preferred, plus 
postage. Money instantly refunded if 
you are not satisfied. 


CANDID CAMERA SUPPLY CO. 
Dept. P-1, 1451 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
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Margaret Bourke-White 


(Continued from page 15) 








“A fresh viewpoint is an important es- 
sential. Approach the subject simply— 
humbly. Don’t try to dress it up. Too 
many pictures are spoiled by an attempt 
to be dramatic and startling. Decide what 
is the best angle, what is the simplest 
thing to show just what you want to 
bring out, keeping everything else out, 
either by shadowing or bringing the 
camera closer. 

“Composition is important. A picture 
is handsomer if it has good composition. 
You must also have control of your 
lighting. And you must have control of 
the boundaries of your picture to express 
just that thing you want to express. 

“Keep a working record of every pic- 
ture you take. Write out very careful 
exposure notations, so that you may 
check up on your mistakes. Even now, I 
jot down an exposure record of every- 
thing that is different from what I have 
done before. I file my note books and 
check back on negatives every two weeks. 

“Particularly since I have had more 
experience, I feel the need to write down 
everything about the pictures I take. 
Another reason I keep my notes is be- 
cause I like to know the minimum speed 
at which I can stop motion. Sometimes 
it may be slow motion—such as that of a 
song leader directing a choir. I look back 
to find what is the safe thing to do. With 
plenty of light you can take quick enough 
exposures to be dead certain. But if there 
is a borderline condition, you want to 
know what you can do and still be within 
the photographic law. 

“Even with all the pictures I have tak- 
en, I still cannot get over a reaction after 
an important job. Although I have not 
slipped up on a major photograph in 
five years, I worry constantly lest I might 
have missed a picture. Still the possi- 





bility haunts me. It is part of my nature. 














BENTZIN 


PRIMARETTE 





Combines 


SPEED - ECONOMY 
COMPACTNESS 


F2:8 Tessar Lens Parallax Finder 
Remote Release Vest Pocket Film 


* $92.50° 


NATIONAL PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 
21 W. 17 St. . New York 
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It was part of my father’s nature—the de- 
sire to create something perfect. 

“I turn back to my books. If I find 
I had a similar set of circumstances and 
did the same thing two years ago, I can 
turn in and get some sleep. When I 
worry I get better pictures. Taking pho- 
tographs is a terrible nervous drain. I 
wear myself out so completely that after 
a big job I must have complete rest and 
relaxation for several days. I sleep ail 
night and all day, then go to the theatre, 
dance, sleep what is left of the night,. 
and most of the following day. I also ride 
horseback. And I love the movies. The 
theatre is one of my greatest diversions. 
I don’t play bridge or golf. I ski but am 
not much good at it.” 

In order to help readers desiring to take 
industrial photographs, we asked Miss 
Bourke-White to give us her notes on 
the pictures which accompany this article. 

“For the Piers at the Fort Peck Spill- 
way, which was the first cover of Life, 
I used a Linhof camera with a Zeiss 15 
cm. lens, on 34% x 4% portrait panchro 
film, f 11, K 2 filter. The better negative 
was at 1/100 of a second, the other at 
1/25. There was noon sun. Both of these 
negatives were printable but the thinner 
one had the better sky. 

“I had morning sun for the Steel Liner 
for the Wind Tunnel, also at Fort Peck. 
The better negative was f 32, at 1/10. The 
others were f 45 at 1/10 and f 45 at 1/5. 
The same Linhof camera was used with 
18 cm. lens. 

“To get what I want on a job I may 
throw away five hundred negatives. 
Sometimes in making a portrait I may 
take as many as fifty shots to procure 
what I’m striving for. 

“A final consideration for the beginner: 
don’t get so wrapped in your subject that 
you cannot maintain an outside view- 
point. If I were an engineer, for instance, 
I could not get the results that I do, for 
an engineer would probably photograph 
the key part of the industrial process; 
whereas I film some simple thing which 
will dramatize thé industry in the eyes 
of the average man. 

“For example, I made a picture of plow 
blades—plow handles which symbolized 
the whole plow factory. An engineer 
would unquestionably have chosen some 
integral part of the plow manufacturing 
process. 

“To do symbolic work, you have got to 
keep your outside perspective continually 
and at the same time you must possess 
the feel of industry in your blood—that 
feeling which my father, Joseph Bourke- 
White handed on to me. 

“Lastly, it is my strong belief that you 
don’t have to go a great distance for art. 
Simple things are all around you. There 
is little need to portray highfalutin’ 
dressy things. They have no connection 
with real life. 

“This is an industrial age. Industrial 
subjects make living pictures. A photo- 
graph should not look like a painting. It 
should look like itself. It is a direct and 
expressive medium and should) be used 
for what it is. Photography as a new ar- 
tistic medium is still in its infancy. 

END 
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THE 


Super Baldina 


FOR 


Super Pictures 


Check the three features 
that make this 
SUPER-Baldina miniature, 


the very special camera it is. 


1 Coupled Range Finder: automatically brings 
* camera lens to sharpest possible focus. 


2 Coupled Automatic Parallax Tubular View 
*  Finder—to guarantee that the picture in the 
finder and the picture made by the camera 

lens coincide completely. 


3. Hair trigger release lever. 











A NEW KIND OF RANGE-FINDER! 


Measures Down to 14 Inches! 


BALDAMETER 


The Double-Micrometer Range-Finder 





Doubles the Scope of Your Camera 
Doubles the Scope of Your Work 


A double-action range-finder for all distances, the 
BALDAMETER, with its micrometric operation 
for very close distances in addition to the normal 
ranges, enables the photographer to utilize supple- 
mentary lenses on his camera without ground 
glass focusing or tape measures. 


PRICE, including soft leather purse 
and shee mounting ....«ssss 7” 


Plus many other unique features—wind- 
ing key with automatic stop to prevent 
double exposure, a depth of focus scale 
mounted on back of camera, etc. 


Makes 36 pictures approximately 1 x 114 
inches on any standard daylight loading 
35mm film. Size 5 x 334 x 11% inches, 
weight 12 ounces. 


Equipped with Trioplan 2.9 Lens 
in Compur Shutter 565° 


Ever-Ready Case $8.00 
Filters 2x and 4x, each $4.00 


TRADE IN 


YOUR OLD 
CAMERA 





110 WEST 32ND ST. N.Y. 
Send for illustrated booklet P.P.S. 





Mail Orders filled 

















WORLD’S LARGEST EXCLUSIVE 


CAMERA SUPPLY HOUSE 


Cee rere oP 


oe te teen» cape 
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It you are 


interested in a 


CAMERA. 


THIS PARTIAL LIST OF 
VALUES Is OFFERED 


OUR 
REP- 


RESENTING A CROSS SECTION 
OF THE SPECIALS WE HAVE IN 
DIFFERENT TYPES AND PRICE 
CLASSES. IF THE CAMERA YOU 
WANT IS NOT LISTED DO NOT 
HESITATE TO WRITE US AS 
NEW MERCHANDISE COMES IN 


DAILY. 


theaoten 
—_oooe 





620 Kodak Jr. Doublet lens, 


RS SE ee i a - 


620 Kodak Jr. {6.3 lens, new 
616 Kodak Jr. Doublet lens, 
CS a DELS 
616 Kodak Jr. {6.3 lens, new 
2%4x3¥% Auto roll film /f6.3 
len Vario, new..........-..---+ 
2%4x8% Presto roll film 4.5 
COMBE, TE icdingeccccnciorescosse 
2%4,x3% Presto roll film f3.8 
Compur,, NOW. ...02.........0ccc-2000 
24%4x34% Presto roll film 3.8 
 ... Compur, new ............ 
4x9 em. Venus Carl Zeiss 
“— 5 Compur, new ...........«-.. 
9x12 em, Balda Carl Zeiss 
{4.5 Compur, new ................ 
8x4 em. Baldi f3.5 lens Com- 
OT | ESE 
8x4 cm. Vollenda f4.5 Vario 
SI. Calla tohincieciceisdncuspiians-onpvintied 
3x4 cm. Baldi /2.9 Compur, 
OS OAS PRR eee 
6%4x9 cm. Plaubel Makina 
{2.9 Compur, complete ........ 
85 mm. Contaflex f2 with 
case; very good .........:.:...:... 
9x12 em. Silar Plasmat and 
wide angle, good .................. 
8x4 em. Parvola roll and 
plate Carl Zeiss 3.5, new.. 
9x12 em. Vag, Skopar f4.5 in 
RSE SOS 
21%4x3% Voigtlander f4.5 in 
COMAMUE, WOW oiccicecdcccccovocccores 
6x6 cm. Brilliant f7.7 lens .... 
6x6 cm. Brilliant {4.5 Com- 
eS SE 
45x107 mm. Stereolette Carl 
Zeiss f4.5, complete ............ 
41%4x6 cm. Baldax f2.9 Com- 
pur, Very Good .............00..-..0 
154x2% Exakta B Carl Zeiss 
Pe Gy BS Rip aaieewe area 
3144x4\4 Ica Reflex Carl Zeiss 
(i ae RY, Sane 
314%4x4% Graflex Series C 
Cooke f2.5, very good ........ 
6x13 em. Heidescope Carl 
Zeiss f4.5, very good .......... 
8x4 em. Gewirette {2.9 Vario, 
ee eT Tee RAS 
8x4 cm. Gewirette f2 Com- 
WER, TOW GIG soso secencescoscessceee 
85 mm.- Leica D f3.5 lens, 
IE TIN ccgatinpsb cevccncseuscciovnens 
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ABE COHEN’S 
EXCHANGE, Ine. 


“The House of Photographic Values” 
120 Fulton Street, New York City 


All Merchandise Subject to Prior Sale 
Sold on our usual 10 days’ trial basis 


Spills at Sport Events 


(Continued from page 10) 











tures may be taken as slowly as a hun- 
dredth of a second. But todo this .the 
cameraman must be almost directly in 
front of the object—a dangerous position 
in race car and motorcycle pictures. The 
near cross-plate, that is, the more nearly 
directly in front of the camera the ob- 
ject passes, the faster the shutter must be 
set. 

It is possible, however, to use longer 
exposures on race pictures by “panning” 
the camera while the picture is being 
taken. To “pan” a camera, the object 
should be centered in the sights before 
the picture is snapped and the camera 
should follow the object while the shutter 
is released. This will cause the back- 


ground to blur, make telephone~ poles’ 
and buildings appear to bend, due to ~ 


shutter distortion, but it will make the 
images of the race cars sharp enough to 
count the spokes on their wheels. . 

It is not advisable to shoot- action pic- 
tures slower than one three-hundredth 
of a second unless the action is practically 
head on. Most sport pictures are. taken 
with an exposure of one five-hundredth 
of a second more or less. Miniature cam- 


eras with ultra-high speed lenses use_ 


higher shutter speeds;. but for the aver- 
age lens there is seldom enough light: to 
shoot over one five-hundredth. : 
Whenever possible, it is advisable to 
stop down the lens to give depth of focus. 
This, however, means that a slower shut- 


ter speed must be used. A standard ex- ° 


posure for average sports action pictures 
is one four-hundred and fortieth of a 
second at f 6.3. As the afternoon pro- 
gresses, lens stops must be decreased to 
assure adequate exposure. 

No sports picture is worth risking one’s 
neck for, so don’t take too many chances 
around a race track. Good pictures are 


be of 7 interest. 
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obtainable from vantage points in* the 
infield, from the top of the grandstand 
with a telephoto lens, and from the pits. 
Shooting racing pictures from the outside 
of the track is exceedingly dangerous and 
should not be attempted unless lighting 
conditions make any other position im- 
practical. There is always a chance of 


_ getting hit by an erratic race car, and 


the machines nearly always skid to the 
outside of the track when out of control. 
The safe place to shoot race pictures is 
behind the guard rail on the inside of the 
track. 

“NEVER turn your back on a race car” 
has been the slogan of auto race pho- 
tographers since the sport began: It is 
also a bad habit to sit down too close to 
a speedway, except in the stands, for it 
takes a precious split-second to get up 
and start moving should a car get out 


-of control: ‘Another safety measure is to 
roll up one’s ‘trouser legs about two turns 


so that there is no chance of tripping on 


. them. 


‘When using : a-camera.of the reflex type, 
such as: the Graflex, where the image is 
seen through a ground glass, it is advisa- 
ble to install an auxiliary wire finder for 
sports work. With an open sight correct 


. timing is fairly simple and the. camera- 


man can see what is going to happen be- 


- fore- it reaches the’ field of view of his 


lens. . More than one cameraman has 


been killed at -a race track bécause he - 
--had his head down in the hood of his 
‘camera and did not see a car bearing 


down upon. him. 

‘Many people ask, “Why spend your 
Suriday afternoons photographing sport- 
ing events? You must get hot’and dusty, 
and the work is more or less dangerous.” 

If the photographer doesn’t get a real 
thrill out of shooting cars as they crash 
into -each other, motorcycles as _ they 
throw their riders and turn over in the 
air, this. type of. snap-shooting will not 


END 
































Wak SPEED- O-COPY ‘your 





and portraiture. 


into position. 


SPEED-O-COPY will convert your Leica or. Pian Camera into a 
full size ground-glass focusing camera. 


SPEED-O-COPY will give you exact full size field and depth of 
focus for close-up, table top, ‘and. copy work ; “and: for field. work | 


SPEED-O-COPY will save you ideses in Dufay’ aad Kodachrome. | 
With full size, natural color, ground-glass image to work with, 
many failures may be averted. 


SPEED-O-COPY will make micro-photography with Leica or Con- 
tax easily and accurately accomplished. 


SPEED-O-COPY gives perfect focus to infinity .with the 50mm. lens, 
and the setting of the tens 4 is not moturser _— camera is moved 


To make sure you et: fall use of: your Lies or ‘Gaaa 
Camera, order SPEED-O-COPY from your dealer today. 
For sale by all progressive dealers. 


A postal to us will bring you our descriptive-folder of —— O- 
COPY, and other Leica and: Contax accessories. 











Manufactured by D. PAUL SHULL, 240 S. Union Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Facts About Films 


(Continued from page 34) 











should remember. When a filter is used 
with a fast pan film to get proper green 


and blue distribution, the combination 


is even slower than a chrome: type film 
without a filter. The supersensitive pans, 
therefore, are of importance only when 
pure speed without color correction is the 
objective. 

But all panchromatic films are not 
speed types. Certain of the pan films, of 
the fine grain type, are somewhat slower. 
The fine grain pans, of which Panatomic 
is an example, are employed mostly with 
miniature cameras where the negative 
is to be greatly enlarged and where the 
“grain” must therefore be reduced to a 
minimum. 

And, finally, comes our old friend, the 
“Regular” or “NC” film which is slow 
and innocent of any attempt at color cor- 
rection but which is still on the market 
because of its low price. In view of the 
few cents difference that exists between 
the regular films and the faster color 
corrected films, it is not advisable to use 
the former when definite results are to 
be obtained. 

Last on the list are the natural color 
films on which a positive colored image 
is produced in the natural color of the 
original subject. Dufaycolor, Kodachrome 
and Finlay color films are examples of 
this type. These films are, of course, al- 
most truly panchromatic and have a very 
fine grain, but they are much slower than 
black and white films. 

It should be particularly noted that the 
various emulsions are not produced for 
all sizes of film. In fact, Kodachrome 
and Super-X are made only in the 35- 
millimeter, and No. 828 sizes. Super-X 
and Super-Pellex are about 50 per cent. 
faster than the speediest supersensitive 
pan, as it is made to meet the require- 
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ments of the modern miniature candid 


cameras using 35 millimeter cameras. 

‘Up to this point we have considered 
only outdoor exposures made with day- 
light, the most actinic of all lights. How- 
ever, the growing popularity of indoor 
night photography with floodlights and 
flashlights makes ‘it necessary to add a 
word of caution at this point in regard 
to the - sensitivity of emulsions. Day- 
light is rich in rays from the blue and 
green end of the spectrum while the rays 
from floodlights and other Mazda lamps 
come largely from the red and yellow 
bands of the spectrum. 

It is evident, therefore, that panchro- 
matic type emulsions will be more sensi- 
tive to the reds and yellows of artificial 
light than the chrome type films, hence 
are better suited to indoor or night pho- 
tography. 

In open country, and particularly at 
high altitudes, there is an unusually 
great percentage of ultra-violet light 
present, and as ultra-violet light affects 
the emulsion in a general way without 
adding to the visible image, it becomes 
necessary to employ an ultra-violet filter 
to reduce this component of the light, 
particularly with color films. 

In this country, two systems for meas- 
uring light intensity and emulsion sensi- 
tivity are in general use. These systems 
are the Scheiner Degree and the Weston 
Number, the latter being equivalent to 
the light intensity unit—the candle-foot. 
Unfortunately, because these two unit 
systems are not of the same dimension, it 
is impossible to convert exactly one unit 
into terms of the other by any simple 
means, hence tabulated values must be 
employed. 

In the following table, we have given 
the comparative sensitivity of well known 
emulsions in terms of both the Scheiner 
Degree ahd the Weston Number for the 
benefit of our readers who employ light 
meters in making exposures. 


COMPARATIVE VALUES OF COMMERCIAL ROLL FILMS 






































Units of Emulsion Sensitivity Ci 
ais ; a lor 
Make Classification Daylight Night—Sfasda Sensitivity 
Scheiner Weston | Scheiner Weston 
KODAK Super-X (35mm and 828 only).... 25 32 13 16 Red- Yellow 
KODAK Super-Sensitive Panchromatic. .. 23 24 15 16 Red- Yellow 
KODAK Lo ST See ae ee 21 16 8 6 Blue-Green 
KODAK SERIE ENE ipa a a 17 12 11 8 Red- Yellow 
KODAK Regular ““NC”’ 17 12 6 4 Blue-Green 
KODAK Kodachrome ( Daylight type—NF ) 18 8 = me All colors 
KODAK Kodachrome (Night type—filter) . Fe <a 8 3 All colors 
KODAK Infra Red (No filter)............ 4 aa in Infra Red only 
AGFA BEER EES. Se era Ra 23 24 15 16 Red-Yellow 
AGFA Plenachrome. . dN 21 16 8 6 Blue-Green 
AGFA Fine Grain Plenachrome.. sio4% <n 16 8 6 Blue-Green 
AGFA Finopan,...........00000222005) 21 16 9 10 Red- Yellow 
AGFA RRS eae paiaalia ay ae 17 12 6 4 Blue-Green 
AGFA me eg (Dark yellow filter)..... 4 2 yi Infra Red only 
PERUTZ NE 55S cis ice ths Owe eb 23 24 15 16 Red-Yellow 
PERUTZ NN indice e ngs ba SRO | 2 24 15 16 Red- Yellow 
PERUTZ Peromnia...... Co 24 15 16 Red-Yellow 
PERUTZ Neo Persenso “F Be Seek < 22 20 16 8 Red-Yellow 
PERUTZ RN So tc ss fy pe 22 20 18 10 Red-Yellow 
PERUTZ Leica Special “F’’..... 17 8 7 3 Blue-Green 
PERUTZ SNE, So 532 coe aces coe 19 10 8 8 Red-Yellow 
PELLEX Super-Pellex (Movie film)....... | 27 32 16 16 Red-Yellow 
PELLEX COIN. oo ik cece cones ude oe 16 8 6 Blue-Green 
GEVAERT | Panchromosa.................- | 21 16 14 12 Red-Yellow 
GEVAERT | Leica Express Ortho.......... =... 16 9 6 Blue-Green 
GEVAERT | Regular............... eee ace 8 5 3 Blue-Green 
DUFAY Daylight (No filter).. e's 18 8 és et All colors 
DUFAY Daylight (Day-Green ‘filter)..... 16 6 pa ss All colors 
DUFAY Photofiood o a 1 _— isi 5 3 All colors 
Mazda (1B fico 4 2 All colors 
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LEICA PHOTO BY IVAN DMITRI 
with a Leica, The breaking surf, a running one- 
hand catch, a diver in mid-air, a driving finish 
—Leica catches action too fast for the eye to 
see. A whole new world of photography is open 
to the owner of a Leica camera, - Write for 
full information and dramatic examples of Leica 
photography—FREE. 
THE ORIGINAL 
MINIATURE 
CANDID CAMERA 





ica 


E. LEITZ, Inc., 730 Fifth Ave., NewYork . vert. 145 


GET GOOD PICTURES! 


—save the cost of spoiled 
film. Correct exposures in 
an instant with the 


“QUICK-SET” 


Exposure 
Meter 








All-metal, slide rule 
type, can be carried 
in the pocket, ready 
to read at a glance. 


$ 1 00 
at your dealer's, or 
post paid on receipt 





of price. Write for literature on other 
"Quick-Set" products. 


WHITEHALL SPECIALTY CO. 
Chicago, Il. 


1246 Fullerton Av., 










A whole shop full of tools in 
one. Grinds, polishes, routs, 
drills, cuts, carves, sands, 
saws, sharpens, engraves, 
Uses 200 different acces- 
sories. For home, shop or 
take to job, Plugs in an 
mcr socket AC or DC 110 
v. 13,000 r. p. m. 
Get A 


t Hard Dept.S' 
Wit Denis of set ok 


$10.78 and t and Be sare 


Model $18,80, with Gc 
Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Co., 1101 W. Monroe St, Dept. AY, Chicage 
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BIG PICTURES | / 


from your 


ARGUS @ CONTAX @ sepa 


(Any camera using 35 mm. Film) 


DUO-620-1, VEST POCKET 
VEST POCKET 


(Any Negative 15/x21/2” or smalier) 


We exercise care and personal interest on every en- 

largement made. Let us please YOU, as we have 

pleased thousands of others. Send 2 negs, for sample 

3%x4% projection prints and descriptive price list. 
We Specialize in Fine Grain Development 


MINIATURE CAMERA . 
oS PROJECTION SERVICE 
1112 Merchandise Mart Chicago 














Subscribe for POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 





DICK SARNO 
New York 
Daily 


Mirror 






WIN PRIZES with | 


SPEED GRAPHIE 


Graflex-made Cameras are prize-win- 
ners! Dick Sarno, pictured above, is 
one of a host of fine photographers who 
are winning prizes “with Graflex and 
Speed Graphic Cameras! 

For instance: 14 of the 18 prize-win- 
ning pictures in the New York Press Pho- 
tographers’ Association Exhibition and 
nearly half of all the pictures selected 
for “U.S. Camera” were taken with 
Graflex-made Cameras! And, al] 26 
prizes in both /ast year’s National News 
Picture Contest conducted by Editor & 
Publisher and ¢his year’s contest were 
won with Graflex and Speed Graphic 
Cameras! 

If you would win prizes with your 
pictures, use prize-winning Graflex-made 
Cameras! See them at any Graflex 


dealer's. 
FREE! 


Send for free catalog describing 
Graflex and Speed Graphic Amer- 
ican-made Cameras and _ Acces- 
sories. Paste coupon below on 
penny postcard, if you wish. 
Folmer Graflex Corporgtion, Dept. 
PP-1, Rochester, U.S.A, 
FOLMER GRAFLEX CORPORATION 

DEPT. PP-1, ROCHESTER, N. Y., U. S. A. 
Please send me your free illustrated catalog 
describing Graflex and Speed Graphic American- 
made Prize-Winning Cameras and Accessories. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY + 0 Se 


GRAFLEX 


PRIZE-WINNING CAMERAS 
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Movie Cameras 
(Continued from page 22) 











silent motion pictures are taken at the 
rate of 16 frames per second. They are 
projected at the same rate (projectors 
have provision for only slight speed vari- 
ations), and therefore the action is seen 
on the screen at its normal speed. 

If you set the camera to run at a slow- 
er speed, say 8 frames per second, and 
then project the resulting films at normal 
(16) speed, the subjects move across the 
screen at twice the rate they were mov- 
ing when the camera recorded the ac- 
tion. Conversely, if you set the camera 
to run at twice the normal speed, pro- 
jecting the resulting film will portray 
the subjects in motion at half the natural 
speed. 

The advantages of the multiple speed 
feature are varied and important. At 
64-speed, beautiful slow-motion effects 
can be obtained. Aside from the uni- 
versal interest in slow motion pictures 
of athletes in action and of animals run- 
ning or jumping, such pictures have an 
educational value which is widely recog- 
nized and employed today. Athletic di- 
rectors develop boys in every sport with 
the aid of slow motion movies. Golfers 
improve their play in the same effective 
way. 

The intermediate fast speeds also have 
valuable uses. When taking a scene from 
a moving train, boat, or automobile, the 
careful cameraman uses 24-, or 32-, or 
even 48-speed, depending on the rate of 
travel ‘and the smoothness of the ride, 
so the scene will not flash across the 
screen too swiftly to be clearly seen, or 
to minimize the effect of the jolting and 
swaying of the vehicle. These intermedi- 
ate speeds are very useful, too, for film- 
ing football and other games in which the 
play is fast. A slight slowing down of the 
action helps the audience greatly in fol- 
lowing the play. 












Inexpensive 
but 
Efficient 


MINNIE ENLARGER 


Miniature camera users have long waited 
for so superior an enlarger at so moderate 
a price. FILMARUS is designed to handle 
35mm and half vest-pocket negatives. 
Gives linear magnification from 2 to 8.5 
diameters. Greater enlargement obtain- 
able by swinging lamp house and lens 
around on the upright. Fitted with 
wooden baseboard. 


Price — with F 6.3 Anastigmat lens 
and 75 watt bulb...........e+:; $27.50 
Order through your dealer or direct from us. 


MEDO ™*:332"""" 


15 West 47th Street NEW YORK CITY 











The slower-than-normal speeds enable 
the cameraman to snap up sluggish ac- 
tion. Furthermore, because the more 
slowly the camera is operated the longer 
the shutter remains open for each frame, 
the slow speeds often make it possible to 
get a picture where there is not sufficient 
light for a properly exposed normal speed 
shot. 

A range of speeds may be had in other 
than the most versatile 16 mm. cameras. 
One model offers speeds ranging from 8 
to 64 frames per second, but has a single- 
lens head rather than a turret head. 

The simplest of 16 mm. cameras, and 
the smallest, provide only the normal film 
speed, or sometimes normal and one oth- 
er speed. Of course, the simpler the 
camera the fewer the adjustments to be 
made. The penalty for this simplicity is 
the loss of ability to cope to the best ad- 
vantage with every photographic condi- 
tion. But these cameras are ideal for the 
person who will be satisfied with “straight 
movies,” and who does not care to get 
into advanced work. 

Sixteen mm. cameras fall into two 
classes as to method of loading with film. 
Some take film which comes on 100-foot 
or 50-foot spools. In loading such cam- 
eras, the film must be threaded through 
sprockets and film-channel, then attached 
to an empty take-up spool. Other 16 
mm. cameras are loaded simply by slip- 
ping a film cartridge or magazine into 
place and closing the door. The advan- 
tages of the magazine loading cameras are 
(1) greater speed and ease of loading, 
(2) smaller size of the camera, and (3) 
the possibility of changing from one type 
of film to another. The price the buyer 
pays for these advantages is the extra 
cost of buying film in 50-foot rather than 
100-foot lengths (25c per 50 feet) and the 
additional extra cost (another 25c per 
50 feet) of buying film in a magazine 
rather than on the relatively inexpensive 
spool. 

Eight mm. motion picture cameras may 
also be had in a diversity of models. The 
most versatile offer a good range of oper- 
ating speeds, including slow motion, and 
also such useful features as lens inter- 
changeability and provision for matching 
the viewfinder area to that of extra, spe- 
cial purpose lenses. A good range of these 
extra lenses may be had, either originally 
or subsequently. 

If you expect to take movies indoors, 
choose a camera with a lens at least as 
fast as f 2.5. For outdoor work, an f 3.5 
lens will prove fast enough for most uses. 

Less versatile 8 mm. cameras are also 
available—cameras operating at normal 
speed only and making no provision for 
replacing the regular lens with special 
purpose lenses. 

Generally speaking, it is wise to buy as 
fine a camera as your means permit. A 
really well made camera will last you a 
lifetime, and the extra dollars it costs may 
amount to an insignificant amount per 
year, or per reel of film. You get about 
what you pay for, and the better camera 
may earn its extra cost many times over 
in the film that it saves. You'll find, too, 
that the really fine movie cameras have 
a high resale or trade-in value. 

END ' 
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Shooting Big Shots 


(Continued from page 31) 











Another Supreme Court Justice, the 
Honorable Harlan F. Stone, not only ad- 
mitted me to his beautiful residence in 
Washington but stopped his work to take 
me into the garden in order to help me 
get “better pictures.” I asked him why 
he posed for me when every other Su- 
preme Court Justice had disdainfully 
turned me down. 

He replied: “There is no getting away 
from you fellows. We have to submit 
sometime and it might as well be you.” 

I have had very few disagreeable ex- 
periences with celebrities. I believe that 
one should pave the way so competently 
before attempting to make photographs of 
well-known persons that there is little, 
if any, difficulty in getting the picture. 

No one likes to have a camera pushed 
in his face and the shutter snapped when 
he is mentally unprepared. Sometimes, 
of course, this has to be done when the 
editor says: “Get that picture!” But 
usually a tactful telephone call will re- 
sult not only in an interview, but you will 
find that your big shot will have sug- 
gestions. They usually will enable you 
to get better pictures of him, and in many 
cases of his friends, who are often impor- 
tant people as well. 

Justice Stone, for example, dropped 
a hint or two as to how I might be 
certain of photographing his colleague, 
Justice Louis D. Brandeis. Not being 
aware of the latter’s habits, as most 
Washington newspaper men are, I would 
not have known that Brandeis, the liberal, 
usually takes a walk for five or ten min- 
utes every day between three and five. 
It was Justice Stone’s tip that resulted 
in my getting a picture of Justice Bran- 
deis in this way. 

One of the most interesting group of 
people, photographically speaking, are 
the operatic stars. Particularly Lily Pons, 
who is a beautiful woman, dainty, chic, 
and overpoweringly ‘alluring. Recently 
she has taken up classical dancing and I 
had an opportunity to get her picture, 
dressed in very little. I had difficulty in 
keeping my eye on the range finder! 
This lady is very temperamental. In this 
respect she resembles all the Metropolitan 
divas with the one exception of Kirsten 
Flagstadt, who makes photography an 
easy matter. 

Madame Flagstadt is great enough to 
be genuinely embarrassed at the approach 
of a candid camera. She seems unaware 
of its presence after a few moments and 
one is always able to catch her in natural, 
human poses. She is the one woman in 
the world today, in my opinion, who has 
the voice, the strength, and the ability to 
sing the operas of Richard Wagner. 
Added to this, she is a lovely woman. 

A big shot who is very difficult to 
photograph is Alvin W. Macauley, Presi- 
dent of Packard Motors, and dean of 
automobile men. Mr. Macauley is hard 
to photograph for a very amusing reason. 
He is so interested in your camera and 
knows so much about it himself that he 
spends most of the time looking through 
your viewfinder! 
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“Oh, let me see this” .. . “I want to look 
at that” ... He is eager to try out every- 
thing. When you finally do get to taking 
his picture you discover he is a consum- 
mately natural person and your prints 
will show no sign of a posed publicity 
shot so common in big business. 

There are three outstanding personal- 
ities whom I always enjoy photograph- 
ing: First, Father Hubbard, the priest- 
explorer, who is an excellent cameraman. 
In the accompanying illustration you see 
him facing pictures he has made himself. 
Another is Sonja Heinie, the famous 
skater and moving picture star who is 
quite unconscious of her own grace and 
loveliness. And lastly, Edward Steichen, 
considered by photographers to be the 
greatest of them all. Mr. Steichen is 
shown sitting in front of a vase of del- 
phiniums for which he is as famous as he 
is for his pictures. 

Yes, I’ve taken them all—the tops in 
nearly every art and profession. The 
real ones are simple, helpful, considerate. 
The others don’t matter and sooner or 
later are given the cold shoulder they 
deserve both by the editors and the pub- 
lic in general. 

END 














have Snapshots and Picture Post- 
cards in a drawer, or stuck into a 
book—Classify them and keep them 
in the New FOTO-TAINER. 

Get for yourself and your friends 
a LIFETIME GIFT. Make yourself, 
in a jiffy, a collection that you are 
proudtoown and show to your friends. 
Pass the pictures NOT the Album 

se-leaf, Pockets sewn 
SENT ON FIVE DAYS APPROVAL 
[Travel Size(Cap. 250) Library Size (500) ~] 

IMITATION LEATHER $2.00 $2.78 


GENUINE LEATHER 2.78 3.78 
ANTIQUE COWHIDE 
SILK-LINED 3.50 5.00 


If money is sent with order, initials 
or name stamped in gold FREE. 
NOT SOLD IN STORES 


MEVI, 228 E. 45 St., NewYork, Dept. P 


T° SHOW my beautiful art photography, 
I’ll enlarge to 8x10, any photo, snap or 
negative of Baby, Sweetheart, Mother; single 
subject, group, one-of-group, etc. FREE! 
Enlargement actually more beautiful. Orig- 
ignal returned unharmed. Please enclose 
25c in coin for packing, mailing costs. Send 
your favorite photo at once—you’ll be 
preee 
DIMITRI, Ast Ehetegennines 

408 Pa Ave., Dept. New York 


MOVIE. CAMERA SPECIALS | 























.”? Summar 9.50; 
ating $32, 50; iaine. Taenf ba ead 4.5 ae Fo 90: Gain “4 
did $12.50; 16mm, nd — 
with amplifier @ ape Speaker, $149.50: B aim, 5 compiet ovie 
Camera, $49. Gra % 





3 "50. ae flex, helen,’ Contax = 
ins. Everythi in Photograp phy & Motion Pic- 
ures. Actual Newsreel Pictures Hindenburg Dis- 
aster, 16mm-100’, $3; 8mm-50’, $2. Coronation 
Movies, 16mm- 100", $1.98. 16mm Rental Library. 
The boss 
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PHOTO COPIES 


Save Time and Money 
in Business 


Puoro Copies are exact, constitute legal evidence 
in court, require no checking or proof reading and are 
quickly and inexpensively prepared singly or in 
quantity. Factories, banks, insurance companies and 
other businesses find it economical and efficient to 
install a Rectigraph for copying records of all kinds. 

The Rectigraph illustrated above is a machine for 
making photographic reproductions of documents, 
photographs, maps, drawings, hand written or print- 
ed, at actual, reduced or enlarged sizes. These are 
known as Photo Copies. They may be’ negatives 
(white figures on black background) or positive 
(black figures on white background) as required. 
Prints as large as 18 x 24 inches or as small as a 
postage stamp can be made, 


How the Photo Copy is Made 


To make a Photo Copy, the letter, blueprint, 
drawing or document is placed on a copyboard ai the 
front of the Rectigraph machine where it is evenly 
illuminated by mercury vapor lights. 

A photographic exposure is made through a lens 
and prism on a sheet of sensitized paper contained 
in a large roll in the back of the camera unit. 

After the exposure the sheet is turned down into 
the developing chamber and automatically cut from 
the roll. The developing chamber is essentially a 
miniature dark room contained within the machine. 
After development the print is automatically trans- 
ferred to the fixing bath where it emerges face-up, 
ready for the operator’s inspection. 

Individuals may obtain Photo Copies of documents 
from Photo Copyists, located in principal cities. 

The Haloid Company established in 1906, manu- 
factures a line of photographic papers including 
Haloid Industro, Haloid Projecto, Haloid Outline 
Special and many others—also Rectigraph Photo- 
Copying Machines, Haloid Record and Rectigraph 
Photo-Copying Papers. 

Write us on your business letterhead and we will 
send you a Photo Copy of your letter in addition toa 
list of applications of the Photo Copy process to your 
specific business, 


Rectigraph Division of 


THE HALOID COMPANY 


101 Haloid St., Rochester, N. ¥Y 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities 
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OPTICAL 
PRINTING 
Smm ENLARGED TO 16mm 
9.5 Pathex enlarged to 16mm. 


STILL ENLARGEMENTS FROM ANY GOOD 
FRAME 


eg ES EE $1.00 
EXPERT LABORATORY SERVICE 
100 ft. 16mm film developed .........-...+--+++- $1. 
100 ft. 16mm _film reversed ... 


25 ft. 8mm film developed ....... 


inciudi siitti 
30 ft. “straight 8" file FOVETSEd .....-000006 30 


State make and kind of film. We do titling, duplicating, 
printing, editing and repairing of 16mm and 8mm film, 


SUPERIOR SAFETY FILM COMPANY 
Dept. A, 96-98 Academy St., Newark, New Jersey 


° Don’t miss the next issue of 
Notice! popurar PHOTOGRAPHY, 
On sale at newsstands and leading camera 
stores on July 10th. 
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KIN-O-LUX 
16mm REVERSAL FILM 


for all 16mm. Movie Cameras 


For the blue skies and bright sunshine of June— 
Kin-O-Lux 1 is ideally adapted. It is inexpensive, 
yet provides results indistinguishable from those ob- 
tained by more expensive films. Kin-O-Lux 2 is a 
bit faster. To capture the delicate tonal gradations 
of woods and foliage—verdure and flowers—we recom- 
mend Kin-O-Lux 3, a high-speed, panchromatic film 
combining, uniquely, a hitherto unobtainable correc- 
tion for all the colors of the spectrum with a fine- 
grain quality generally associated with orthochromatic 
emulsions. 


Box Green 1 Red 2 Lavender 3 
100ft. $3.00 $3.50 $6.00 
50ft. 2.00 2.50 3.50 


Prices include Scratch-Proofing, Processing and Return 
Postage. 


Booklet ‘81’ on request 






MARKS ‘ 
POLARIZATION Go) 
PLATES 2 


Photographed __ with- 
out Marks Polariza- 
tion Plate 





Photographed _ with 
Marks Polarization 
Plate 


Marks Polarization Plates eliminate all unnecessary 
RESLECTION—all annoying GLARE in your pictures. 
In the fields of scientific research—in exploration— 
in. professional otography—the advantages of these 
aids to better tography are definitely appreciated. 
They offer a similar utility to the amateur photographer 
who wishes to eliminate these disturbing factors from 
his pictures. They are composed of continuous optical 
media and can never deteriorate in their effectivity. 


Pe (unmounted) 
19mm. ....$5.75 25mm....$7.75 31mm....$11.50 
39mm....$12.75 51mm....$16.75 


Booklet ‘80’ on request. 


KIN-O-LUX, Inc., 
105 West 40th Street New York 
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hing Birds 








suitable titles suggest themselves, in 
which case you strive for a particular 
pose that fits the title. The illustrations 
which accompany this article were 
thought out in this way. 


Some birds have an insatiable curi- 


osity and will overcome their shyness and 
approach closely if one remains perfectly 
still. The New Zealand Kea is a bold 
fellow with much inquisitiveness and is 
possessed of a keen desire to poke into 
anything new.. On a recent mountaineer- 
ing trip the writer was at close quarters 
with a number of these birds that inhabit 
the high ranges, and it was only a matter 
of patience and keeping very quiet before 
a photograph was secured. The rucksacks 
were deposited in a suitable place, care 
taken to select a location where the birds 
would show to advantage with a back- 
ground of snow, and the camera focused 
and set ready for exposure. It was not 
long before Mr. Kea began to pry about 
and good pictures were obtained with the 
camera set at 10 feet, exposure set at 1/25 
second using stop f 11 and Panatomic 
film. 


The Weka, or South Island Woodhen, 


is another inquisitive creature, and can 
also be approached at close quarters. 
They have an obsession for bright objects, 
and they will run off with anything shiny 
they find. 


Lighting should be carefully considered 


if time permits to determine in which 
direction to shoot with respect to the di- 
rection of the sun. Side lighting will give 
some very nice effects, and back lighting, 
as shown in the illustration Devotion 
adds immensely to the pictorial quality 
of the study. 


My personal experiences have been 


with birds of my home land, New Zea- 
land. 


Some of the problems herein described 
have to be altered in cases where birds 
are smaller and of a more timid nature 
as in the States. Where it is impossible 
to approach the birds at a distance suffi- 
ciently close to give a fair sized image on 
the film the amateur will have to resort to 
such devices as remote control and tele- 
photo lenses. In using remote control 
bait can be set out and the camera 
focused at the distance of the food. Di- 
rectly beneath the tripod a stake is driven 
with a screw-eye fixed to its top. A 
string, tied to the trigger of the lens is 
run down thru the head of the screw- 
eye and carried some distance back, per- 
haps to a clump of bushes that will 
serve as a blind. From here the observer 
can wait for his subject to try for the 
bait, at which moment the string is jerked 
and the exposure made. It is obvious 
that a very firm support will be necessary 
so that in pulling the string the camera 
is not turned over. If possible a good 
solid tripod should be used and the legs 
placed at an angle sufficient to prevent 
its falling over. Where long bellows ex- 
tensions are used care must be taken to 
have the camera perfectly rigid at its 
greatest extension. 

While it is not likely that the average 
amateur is apt to possess a telephoto lens 
those who are fortunate enough to have 
one will find it of great help in bird 
photography. An objective of sufficient 
power will enable one to take pictures at 
a considerable distance yet giving images 
of a good size on the film. The camera 
could be set up and the lens trained on 
a nest, or a particular branch where the 
bird had been observed several times. 
Because of the small field taken in by a 
telephoto the action would have to be 
restricted to a given spot as suggested. 






















Hundreds of Guaranteed 


argains in Used Camer 


Leica A in good condition f3.5......$ 30.00 
Leica D, like new, Elmar f3.5...... 85.00 












Leica G, Summar [12..............--<0-0-- 165.00 
Contax 1 with f3.5 lens, new.......... 115.00 
Contax 1 with f2 Sonnar, new...... 150.00 
Rolleiflex 4x4 cm Tessar f3.5...... 52.50 
Welti Tessar f2.8 Rapid Compur- 

Case 57.50 
Ikomat A Tessar “£4. 5 in compur 27.50 
TO TOUNGE. £EB.... .cicwaccnscccvesesestins 13.50 
Ebner Sport camera 16. picture 120 

film. Meyer Goelitz f4.5 in Com- 

pur 25.00 
Virtues Heliar f3. 5 in Compur...... 27.50 


Eastman Kodak 1A Series 3 f6.3 12.50 
Dolly Miniature with f2.9 comp. 32.50 


SPECIAL 


ALL METAL TRIPODS. Sturdily con- 
structed 50” in height when .25 
extended. OUR SPECIAL................. 
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WITH $ OF 
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CAMERA — 


CHICAGO Dept. P. 





This article is written with the hope 
that it may convey to the reader some- 
thing of the fascination that the pursuit 
of bird photography has to offer. Even 
though successful pictures are few, this 
work should give to the enterprising 
worker a delight, and satisfaction of 
achieving some good results from a diffi- 
cult subject. 

END 
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With Rod, Reel, and Camera 


(Continued from page 29) 








wrong for some other reason. More times 
than I care to remember I have watched 
enthralled a leaping fish in perfect focus 
on the ground glass and discovered when 
the show was all over that I had failed to 
release the shutter. 

Sometimes a fish will jump regardless 
of tackle or handling, but his chance of 
coming out is better if the tackle is light 
and no effort is made to “horse” him in. 
Upon being hooked the natural instinct 
of most game fish is to gain the air where 
the hook can be shaken free more easily, 
and if given half a chance they will do so. 
Holding the rod high helps by lowering 
resistance to the upward surge. Giving 
the fish a slack line will often cause him 
to jump. This is particularly true of the 
northern pike and the muskellunge. 

Focusing is perhaps the most difficult 
problem. Generally it is pure guesswork, 
trusting to luck, because one cannot de- 
termine with certainty the exact spot 
where the fish will break out. However, 
when the water is calm often the point of 
contact between line and water can be 
located in the finder and focus maintained 
on this moving point as the fish is brought 
toward the boat. 

Here is where a good fishing partner 
comes in, too; often he can sense or feel 
when the fish is about to jump and tell 
you to get ready. But if you always wait 
for perfect focus you will lose many 
opportunities. Often it is better to shoot 
and trust to luck. 

If you wait until the fish is completely 
in the air before exposing, the chances 
are that all you will find in the negative 
is a splash or a hole in the water where 
the fish was a split-second before. I know, 
because I think I have the greatest collec- 
tion of “splash” pictures in the world. 
You must learn to lead the fish as you 
would lead game with a gun, shoot where 
you think the fish is going to be. There 
are two reasons for this, the first of which 
is the relative slowness of human re- 
sponse. The other is the lag in the camera 
mechanism; although the exposure may 
be made in 1/1000 second, a much longer 
period, relatively, passes between the 
time the shutter release is started and 
the time the exposure is completed Ac- 
tually the period is even shorter than it 
appears, for the eye retains an image for 
1/10 second. 

Of the fresh water fish I have photo- 
graphed in action, bass—both largemouth 
and smallmouth—are the most difficult 
because of the briefness of their stay in 
the air. Offsetting this is the fact that 
they leap more frequently than most 
others, thus providing more opportunities 
for the photographer. Most bass will 
jump several times before being netted. 
Quite often I have made more. than one 
successful exposure of the same bass. Al- 
though members of the pike family, in- 


cluding the muskellunge, do not always 
jump when hooked, when they do jump 
they stay out longer and while in the air 
they are slower than bass, probably be- 
cause of their greater size. Thus they are 
better photographic subjects than bass. 

An exposure of 1/500 second is general- 
ly short enough to give a sharp negative 
of a leaping pike and sometimes 1/300 
second will do it. With bass it is better 
to expose somewhat faster if the shutter 
and light will permit. 

Sometimes dramatic photographs re- 
sult where the motion is not entirely 
stopped. 

Failures in this work outnumber by far 
the successful exposures. To obtain a few 
good negatives one must shoot film, lots 
of film, and depend to some extent upon 
the law of probabilities. Assuming that 
camera and operator are capable, that 
conditions of light are favorable and, of 
course, that the fish will perform, if 
enough exposures are made a percentage 
of satisfactory negatives is certain to re- 
sult. After years of experience in making 
such pictures I average little better than 
one good negative for twelve exposures. 

It is disheartening to pull a dozen films 
expectantly from the developer and find 
every one a failure. But somewhere, in 
some batch of films, you will find a 
frozen split-second of excitement, your 
heart will skip several beats if you are a 
fisherman, and you will be amply repaid 
for all the failures and the unavoidable 
waste of film. 

[The photographs accompanying this 
article were made by the author with a 
3% x 4%, Auto Graflex fitted with an f 4.5 
Bausch & Lomb lens.—Ed.] 

END 
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it is necessary to paste the sheet down 
flat for the best results. For books, focus 
for every ten pages you turn. Do not 
photograph two pages to a frame, but 
make it one to one. For colored papers 
it is best to use pan film with a filter the 
color of the paper so that you can get all 
the contrast possible. Other than this the 
problems which come up are those of 
ordinary photography—but the principal 
factor which determines success or fail- 
ure is the single one of equipment. If it 
is good, regardless of cost, you will get 
results. If it is poor, regardless of re- 
sults, you will fail. 

Reproduction photography has been 
used for years by students who can thus 
copy excerpts or even entire books which 
are out of print or otherwise unavailable 
in more than a single copy. Valuable 
papers are recorded. The Eastman Rec- 
ordak has been used for years to keep 
records of checks in banks. Libraries 
keep copies of original manuscripts and 
other valuable works. 

When complete books are recorded, 
some means of utilizing the films must be 
made available. One does not want to 
make paper enlargements, for then the 
items of cost and storage run entirely too 
high. Special reading machines are avail- 
able, but at a high price. These ma- 
chines are simply large wooden or metal 
cabinets with a translucent screen in the 
front and a mirror system in the body. 
A small projector is set in the case, with 
outside controls and with a short focus 
lens. 

Using the mirror system, the film is 
projected upon the translucent screen 
from the rear. Including the cost of a 
projector, such a machine can be built 
by the amateur at a cost of less than fifty 
dollars—and that allows forty-five for 
the projector! 

If the cabinet is not desired, the film 
may be projected in the usual manner. 
Some amateurs obtain the swinging 
frames intended for photographs, by plac- 
ing a thin mirror in one and a sheet of 
matte celluloid in the other. The mirror 
frame is set at the back of a desk and the 
celluloid near the projector. The film is 
projected into the mirror and back upon 
the celluloid. Still others simply project 
the material upon a screen just as any 
film is projected. 

There is a place for reproduction 
photography in the modern amateur 
world, and an important one, but it will 
never be realized until the hokum and 
mystery are stripped from an exacting 
but not too difficult branch of photo- 
graphic activity. 


We now consult Table No. 1 where we 
see that a light intensity factor of (4) is 
had at 4 p.m. with a bright sun. We next 
trace down the left-hand column of Table 
No. 2, headed “Light Factors,” until we 
come to the factor (4) and then trace 
across horizontally to the right until we 
come under the desired film emulsion 
speed. 

A glance at Table No. 3 will show that 
Agfa Superpan has a Weston speed of 24. 
We now return to Table No. 2 and, in 
the column headed by an emulsion speed 
of 24 and on the line with light inten- 
sity factor (4), we find the shutter speed 
is 1/75 second for an aperture of f 11. 

However, our aperture is given as f 8, 
hence we will again consult Table No. 3 
under “Aperture Factors” where we find 
that the correction factor for f 8 is 2.00. 
This means that the speed of the lens 
at f 8 is twice that at the value of f 11 
in the table, hence our shutter speed must 
also be twice as fast or— 


=1/150 second 





2x %5 
is the required shutter speed under the 
given conditions at f 11. If the aperture 
were increased to f 3.5, for which the fac- 
tor is 10, then our shutter speed is in- 
creased to 
1 


10 x 75 

We should particularly note that these 
tables are true only for roll film for, in 
many cases, the emulsion speeds of the 
cut film and plates vary from the values 
given. Another point to consider is the 
fact that the hours are given in terms of 
“sun-time” and that corrections must be 
made where “daylight saving time” is 
in effect. 

The latitude in Table No. 1, is taken at 
40° North which includes the greater 
part of the United States with the excep- 
tion of a few southern states. In the 
South, where the latitude will approxi- 
mate 30° North, the sun is much stronger 
and the shutter speed must be increased 
by about 50-percent. Thus, if the tables 
indicate that a shutter speed of 1/100 
second is necessary at the latitude 40° 
North, then this must be increased to 
1/150 second at 30° North latitude. 

The results of these tables give the 
average values for nearby outdoor scenes 
having an average distribution of high- 
lights and shadows. Where distant views, 
beach scenes or fields are to be shown, 
where the light is unusually bright, cut 
the exposure time in half (or double the 
shutter speed) to avoid the effects of 
halation. 


=1/750 second. 
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How to Photograph Pets 


(Continued from page 12) 








tripod around easily. Setting the focus 
at six feet, I carry a six-foot stick with 
mé@ as a measure, and when the action 
gets good, I roll up to a stick-length and 
shoot. This elminates guess work in 
close-ups. 

The best time to work on a dog is after 
he has had a romp to spend some of his 
pent-up energy: the best time for a cat 
is just before feeding. In either instance, 
the lure of tid-bits of favorite foods will 
hold a greater appeal at those times, but 
this bait should be used judiciously and 
not until all else fails. With cats espe- 
cially, it is almost hopeless to attempt pic- 
tures after a full meal, for then the ani- 
mal is drowsy and an impossible camera 
subject. 

When you get into the feathered king- 
dom—especially if you work on cage 
birds—all that has been said about pa- 
tience goes double. The larger birds like 
parrots, maccaws, cockatoos, etc., are 
quite simple because all are slow-moving 
and apt to stay put. But the task of 
getting the smaller birds that can’t be 
let out of cages without also getting bars 
in the picture stumped me until I hit 
upon the idea that the best photographic 
“cage” is an empty rectangular fish tank. 
Put a perch on a solid base inside the 
tank and cover the open top with netting, 
weighted if necessary, and you have an 
ideal set up. 

You can put any kind of a background 
you want against the rear of the tank. 
Using a sheet of ground glass with a light 
behind it if you prefer a dead white 
ground, you can illuminate the subject 
from the top and both sides. You can 
move the camera up quite close for a 
fairly large image because the focal point 
of the perch is fixed. What more can 
you ask for? 

Of course, an actual fish tank isn’t es- 
sential for this stuff. If you do very much 
work with birds, it would be more sat- 
isfactory to have a “photographic cage” 
made of light-weight wood flooring with 
window glass sides, the edges of which 
could be held securely enough with tape. 

Strangely enough, pigeons are some- 
what more difficult than many other birds 
because it is not feasible to confine them, 
and yet it is hard to keep them in one 
spot when they are free. They always 
seem to have the urge to be a foot or 
two away from the spot you’ve decided 
on, which doesn’t make for sharpness of 
focus. The most satisfactory way to 
photograph them seems to be in the hand. 
That is, the bird is allowed to perch on 
your helper’s extended finger. Then, if 
the pigeon shows signs of leaving before 
you're ready to shoot, the helper lifts 
his hand up and down about a foot, and 


the bird, to keep its balance, will hang 
on tight for another second or two. 

No guarantee is offered that this will 
work the first or second time, but in the 
long run it will produce the maximum 
results—and it’s the long run that counts 
when you're dealing with pets. As has 
already been said, patience is the prime 
requisite for the animal photographer, 
and you need that in large doses. You 
can’t rush them, and, above all, you can’t 
brow-beat them without its showing in 
the picture. Hence you must humor 
them. Since it is all a strange business 
which they can’t understand, you must 
also learn that it is wise to take only a 
few shots at a time and come back for 
more. 

In the process you'll encounter lots of 
situations which try your wits far more 
than your photographic skill. As those 
occasions multiply, so will your rewards. 
I'm prejudiced, of course, because this 
is my weakness: but of all the multitude 
of things I’ve aimed a camera at in my 
time, nothing has ever given me the kick 
that comes with lifting a dripping nega- 
tive of some animal out of the hypo and 
finding that it’s a beauty! 

There are just enough disappointments 
in it to make success that much sweeter. 
And that’s what adds zest to any sport. 








IF YOU LIKE 
POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 


you will certainly enjoy POPULAR AVIA- 
TION, the livest and largest selling flying 
magazine, 
By the publishers of 
POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 
Ask for POPULAR AVIATION 
At Your Nearest Newsstand 
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a radically finer concentrated paper developer 
Excellent results on all contact and en- 
larging papers and on negatives, other 
than miniature. 
82 oz. bottle $1.25 
Fink-Roselieve Co., inc. 
109 W. 64th St., N. Y. 














FROM YOUR SMALL CAMERA 


It’s easy to make them with 
Min Larger. Min has all the 
good points of much higher 
priced enlargers : Sturdy all- 
metal construction; well 
ventilated lamp house ; bril- 
liant double condenser illu- 
mination; easy, accurate 
focusing ; PLUS: High-Low 
light control, to make clear, 
brilliant, enlargements, any 
size, from thin or dense 
negatives and tilt bed, easi- 
ly locked in vertical or tilted 
position, for correcting dis- 
..,tortion in negatives. 


A SUPER VALUE 


Don’t judge Min by the low price. Check what Min 
offers with any miniature enlarger, regardless of price, 
and you will see why Min is a super value. 
Min is made in only one size that enlarges films Be 
or % No, 127—1 3/16’x1%” (3x4 cm) or a 2%” circ 
of larger negatives. 

THE ARGUS MODEL, ge = 
uses sor primus es camera to FFeiert the 

F 3.5 OR F 2.5 LENSES. *$16.00 

has focusing mount ag mount to take your Foth lens, 
fitted and ready to use. 

FOR LEICA LENSES, $17.50 
has focusing mount and flange fitted, ready to use your 
Leica Lens. 

WITH 2’ F 3.5 LENS, $27.50 
fully corrented anastigmat, fitted, ready to use. 
ALL PRICE ES are postpaid; all models come comatose 
with lee baseboard; condensing lenses; High-Low 
light control; cord with switch and negative carrier. 
ore enlarging bulb, 50 cents extra. 
GUARANTEE: Min is sold subject to return within 
ten days (for any reason) and your money cheerfully 
refunded. Send for Min and try making your own en- 
Jargements. You'll like it. Circular on request. 


LEONARD WESTPHALEN 











75 East Wacker Drive Chicago, 11. 
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Win $50 


WITH ONE PICTURE 








This Synchro-Sunlight picture is an 
example of what you can do with your 
miniature or plate camera. It was taken 
in mid-afternoon on a bright June day 
with a Kalart Speed Flash attached to 
a Speed Graphic camera. Exposure 1/50 
sec. f9, K2 filter, E.K. Panatomic film 
with one medium size flash bulb. 


Cash Prizes for Your 
Synchro-Sunlight Pictures! 


We will pay $50 first prize, $25 
second prize, and five additional 
prizes of $5 each for the best Syn- 
chro-Sunlight pictures submitted 
on or before September 1, 1937. 
Amateur and professional prints 
given the same consideration. En- 
ter as many prints as you wish, but 
be sure your name and address ap- 
pears on the back of each. Suffi- 
cient return postage must accom- 
pany all entries. Every effort will 
be made to assure the safe return 
of prints submitted, but we cannot 
be responsible for loss or damage. 

Get out your camera and Speed 
Flash right now, and begin to cap- 
ture a new array of Synchro-Sun- 
light effects. Synchronized speed 
flashes in bright sunlight make 
strikingly different pictures— 
strong top and back lighting, with 
full foreground detail—beautiful 
cloud formations. 

Write for illustrated folder, 
“Synchro - Sunlight Photography,” 
telling how. 


The Kalart Speed Flash 


Photographers all over the coun- 
try are enthusiastic in their praise 
of the Kalart Speed Flash. Syn- 
chro-Sunlight pictures are easy 
when a Kalart Speed Flash is used 


with your camera. No power lines 
—no bulky equipment. Excellent 
action shots under any light con- 
ditions. Adapted to practically all 
cameras, including Leica and Con- 
tax. Price, $11.25. 


See the 
Kalart 
Speed Flash 
at your deal- 
ers and ask 
for a trial 
with your 
own camera. 





THE 
KALART COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
54 Warren Street New York City 
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OUR 40TH ANNUAL 


CLEARANCE 
SALE « « « 


Every year, for forty years, Burke 
& James clearance sale has been 
an outstanding event in camera 
circles. This year we are offering 
more and better bargains than 
ever in cameras, photo supplies 
and accessories. 


OUR JULY SPECIAL 


The “extra hand’ around the studio. rated b 
foot pressure thus permitting full use of both hands 
for the enlarger, printer, studio lights, or switch 


astrongiy LUXOR ELECTRIC 
FOOT SWITCH 





built, for use on 
120-250 volts 
AC or DC, 
Complete with 
10 feet of cord 
and plug. A rare 
bargain at the 
Special price of 
only 


as 


Write for Our Catalog No. 537 P.P. 


Listing Literally Thousands of Opportunities 
to save Money on Photo Equipment and 
Supplies. 


BURKE & JAMES, Inc. 


223 W Madison St Chicago, ill 


sm) Al & aed 106 @) 13) 
WRIST TIMER 
FOR Setter Shots 


For candid shots where accurate, split-second timing 
means better prints, and for ALL outdoor, indoor 
and darkroom timing the Pierce Chronograph 4-in-! 
Watch is your sure aid to better pictures. It's an 
easily operated and easily read Stop Watch RIGHT 
ON YOUR WRIST, combined with a regular Time- 
keeper for every-day use. It saves carrying two 
watches. 


oa [ Jowcled, non-magnetic movement FUL- 
75° GUARANTEED FOR | YEAR AGAINST 
= DEFECT. 

chrom 

















MECHANICAL Handsome 

ium case, stainless steel back, sweat-proof 
strap. a Model also available same price.) 
17 jewel movement, gold-filled case, wrist style 
only, $34.75. At sporting goods shops, dep't stores, 
jewelers everywhere or direct to you via the coupon 
elow. HERE'S THE ANSWER TO YOUR TIMING 
PROBLEMS. Pierce Watch Co., 22 West 48th Street, 


New York. $19.75 


GUARANTEED 











PIERCE WATCH COMPANY, PP-1 
22 West 48th St., New York 


Gentlemen: Please send me literature....mmn Enclosed 
find.................. (Cash, Check, M.0.) for Pierce Chrono- 
graph Pocket... Wrist ...._... Model. 

NAME 
ADDRESS 
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A Glossary for Photography 


(Continued from page 63) 








and phosphoric acid, is developed by 
fumes of aniline oil after exposure to 
the light. " 

ANIMATOGRAPH. An early motion pic- 
ture system. . 

ANNULAR. Ring form or ring-like. 

ANNULAR GROOVE. A circular groove, 
usually employed for guiding a control 
lever in a circular path. 

ANNULAR GHOST. A _ white ring of 
light thrown on the screen due to in- 
correctly adjusted condenser lenses. 

ANTHION. A trade name for potassium 
persulphate employed in photography. 
It is used largely as a hypo eliminator 
or for removing the last traces of so- 
dium hyposulphate after the film, plate 
or paper has been removed from the fix- 
ing bath. 

ANTHOTYPE. An old system of photo- 
graphic reproduction, now obsolete, by 
which vegetable juices are used for 
sensitizing paper. Leaf chlorophyll is 
one example of the vegetable products 


used. 
ANTHOTYPE-LUMIERE. A variation of 
the anthotype process in which organic 
substances, such as quinoline blue and 
curcuma are employed as sensitizing 
agents. This method was used for pro- 
ducing colored transparencies but is not 
commercially practicable. 
ANTI. Opposing, opposite to or contrary 
to a given subject or act. 
ANTI-CLOCKWISE. Left-handed _ rota- 
tion or motion opposite in direction to 
the hands of a clock. ’ 
ANTI-HALATION. The prevention or 
suppression of the blurring or fogging 
that takes place around a brightly 
lighted object when the camera is 
pointed to this light. The haze of light 
is variously known as the “halo” or 
“corona” and is due to reflections from 
the. back surface of the plate-or film. 
ANTI-HALATION BACKING. Black or 
dark colored paper placed against the 
back of @ film or plate to absorb the 
bright light passing through the emul- 
sion and thus to prevent = a 
from causing blurring or “halation.” 
ANTI-HALATION FILMS OR PLATES, 
Photographic films or plates provided 
with anti-halation backing so that they 
can be used for photographing against 
bright lights, such as the windows of a 


room. 

ANTIMONY (Sb). An elementary metal 
somewhat resembling lead. It expands 
when being cooled and solidified, and is 
therefore often used for alloying with 
certain of the soft metals. 

ANTIMONY BLACK. A compound of an- 
timony sometimes used for blackening 
certain metal camera parts. 











Values In 


USED CAMERAS 


6x6 Noviflex, f2.9 Trioplan lens, focal 

plane shutter Eveready case..:............. $ 55.00 
9x12 Zeiss Miroflex, f3:5 Tessar lens, 

complete outfit with carrying case.. 125.00 
1% x 1% Dolly, f2. Xenon lens, com- 

pur rapid shutter, soft leather 

pouch ... accdst 42.00 
9 x 12 Voigtlander Avus f4.5 Skopar 
lens, Compur shutter, 3 holders, 

A. 

















F.P -.. $9.50 
35mm Welti, f2.8 Tessar lens, Compur 

shutter, Eveready case 49.50 
2% x 8% Voigtlander Bessa, f3.5 

Skopar lens, Compur shutter............ 37.50 
15% x 2% Ihagee Ultrix, f3.5 Tessar 

lens, Compur shutter, soft leather 

pouch 29.50 
4x 5 R. B. Graflex Model D, 8% ineh 

4.5 K. A. lens, case, like new.......... 110.00 
4x5 R. B. Tele. Graflex, 8% inch f4.5 

Velostigmat lens . 50.00 


2% x 4% No. 1 A. Pocket Kodak, 
f4.5 K. A. lens, Kodamatic shutter........ 17.50 


6% x 9 cms. Kawee, f4.5 Carl Zeiss 





Tessar lens, 3 holders, F.P.A............. 35.00 
Leica Model F, with f3.5 Elmar lens 
and Eveready case 95.00 


KLEIN & GOODMAN 
Everything Photographic 











18 S. 10th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





ANTINOUS RELEASE. Sometimes 
called a CABLE RELEASE. It is a 
flexible cord consisting of a wire slid- 
ing inside an outer fabric covered coi] of 
wire. Used in photography for releéas- 
ing camera shutters where vibration or 
camera movement must be avoided. 

ANTIPLANAT. A _ special camera lens 
designed by Steinheil in which certain 
corrections were made for spherical 
aberration. 

ANTIPYR. Trade name for FORMALIN. 

ANTISEPTICS. An incorrect expression, 
in common use, for substances used for 
preventing decay and decomposition by 
the action of bacteria, yeasts and 
moulds. Carbolic acid (phenol), sali- 
cyclic acid and formalin are employed 
for the protection of gelatine and al- 
bumen emulsions against the action of 
bacteria. 

APERTURE. An opening in a plate or 
sheet. This may be round, a slot or 
other form of hole. The opening through 
which light enters a camera in passing 
to the film or plate where the image 
is created. 

APERTURE AREA. The area of the 
opening for the light, given in square 
inches or square millimeters, is the 
measure of the amount of light passing 
to the sensitized film or plate in the 
camera. The greater the area, the great- 
er the amount of light admitted. 

APERTURE (ADJUSTABLE). An aper- 
ture having an adjustment by which the 
area of the opening can be varied for 
the control of the light. In modern 
cameras, this is performed by the IRIS 
DIAPHRAGM which consists of a series 
of pivoted leaves. 

APERTURE (EFFECTIVE). The net un- 
obstructed useful area of the orifice 
through which the clear ray of light 
passes to the plate or film to produce 
the image. This is slightly smaller than 
the actual area of the hole due to the 
effects of diffraction or bending of ‘the 
rays near the edges of the orifice. 

APERTURE (FOCAL). The effective ap- 
erture of the lens, when divided by the 
focal length (at infinity) is called the 
“Focal aperture” and indicates the rela- 
tive speed of the lens with a given 
aperture. Thus: if the effective aper- 
ture is 1l-inch and the focal length of 
the lens at infinity is two inches (f) 
then the focal aperture or relative speed 


is: 72. 

APERTURE (FOCAL PLANE). Fhe open- 
ing in the plate placed next to the film 
that defines the size of the picture. It 
is also called the “film aperture” or the 
“frame.” 

APHENGOSCOPE. A projector by which 
the images of opaque or solid objects 
are thrown or projected upon a screen. 
Also known as an EPIDIASCOPE. 

AQUA. Water, similar to water or per- 
taining to water. 

AQUA AMMONIA. A solution of ammo- 
nia gas in water. Has an alkaline reac- 
tion and is used for various purposes in 
photography and for neutralizing acids. 

AQUA FORTIS. Nitric acid. 

AQUA REGIA. A mixture of nitric and 

ydrochloric acids used for dissolving 
gold. Gold chloride is produced by the 
reaction which is used for toning prints. 

AQUATINT. “See GUM-BICHROMATE 
PROCESS. 

ARABIC (GUM). See GUM-ARABIC. 

ARABIN PROCESS. See GUM BICHRO- 
MATE PROCESS. 

ARC. (a) A short part of the circumfer- 
ence of a circle. (b) An electric flame 
in the air or in the space between the 
ends of an open circuit. 

ARC-LIGHT. An electric lamp in which 
the light is produced by heating the 
ends of carbon rods to incandescence by 
an electric are or flame. 

AREA. The measure of surface, in square 
inches, square feet, etc. 

ARGENTOMETER. A _ special floating 
hydrometer, graduated to indicate the 
number of grains of silver in a pure 
Silver nitrate solution. 

ARGENTUM. _ Latin for silver. 

ARROWROOT. -A starch obtained from 
tropical roots. It is a very fine white 
starch frequently employed for sizin 
photographic papers. It is also use 
for making a fine lumpless starch for 
mounting photographs. 

ARTIFICIAL LIGHT. y light with the 
exception of sunlight. is light is or- 


dinarily less actinic than sunlight and, 
according to its source, may require 
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filtration for making color corrections. 

ARTIGUE’S PROCESS. A system of 
CARBON PRINTING that does not re- 
quire transfer. It permits of very close 
control in development. 

ARTOTYPE. See COLLOTYPE. 

ASH. The mineral matter contained in 
paper left after the paper is burned. 
ASPHALT (ASPHALTUM). A black or 
dark brown tarry substance left after 
crude _ petroleum is evaporated. It is 
also obtained in a natural state from as- 
phaltic lakes where the evaporation of 
pools of oil have taken place siowly by 

natural evaporation. 

ASPHALTUM (PHOTOGRAPHIC). All 
asphalts contain varying percentages of 
light sensitive bitumens which can be 
precipitated from the raw asphaltum by 
several different processes. Syrian as- 
phalt contains about 52 per cent of 
light sensitive matter. 

ASPHALTIC PHOTOGRAPHIC PROC- 
ESSES. These processes, based upon 
the light sensitive properties of as- 
phaltum, are employed for etching 
photographic reproductions on copper 
or lithographic stones. They can be 
used for photo-engraving processes, for 
half-tone engraving plates or lithogra- 


phy. 

ASTIGMATISM. A lens defect which pre- 
vents the simultaneous focusing of the 
vertical and horizontal lines of an ob- 
ject. When corrected for this fault, the 
lenses are called ANASTIGMATIC, or 
ANASTIGMATS. This error must not 
be confused with spherical abberation or 
curvature of field. 

ASTIGMATIC CORRECTION. Astigma- 
tism is encountered most Soqnees in 
fast lenses of large aperture and sho 
foeal length. It can be at least partly 
corrected by the use of smaller aper- 
tures, by changes in the curvature of 
the lenses or by various combinations of 
optical glass having different indices of 
refraction. 

ASYMMETRIC. Not symmetrical or bal- 
anced about a given line or point. 

ATOM. The smallest part of an elemen- 
tary substance that exhibits the prop- 
erties of that substance. ‘The combina- 
tion of two or more atoms forms a 
MOLECULE. The atom is built up of 
negative and positive electrical charges 
called protons and electrons. 

ATOMIC WEIGHT. The relative weights 
of the various atoms by means of which 
the weights of compounds and the pro- 
portions of elements in the compounds 
can be computed. The total atomic 
weight of a compound (molecular) must 
be equal to the sum of the atomic 
weights of the elements comprising the 
compound. 

AURANTIA. A dye that is easily soluble 
in alcohol and which is not affected by 
acids. Used for the preparation of 
orthochromatic plate emulsions, for 
making light filters and as an addition 
to developers for desensitizing the 
plates so that they can be developed in 
white light without fogging. 

AUTOCHROME. A plate for direct color 
photography on glass which must be 
viewed as a transparency. It is a three- 
color process in which blue-violet, green 
and orange starch grains form the color 
pattern. 

Aon PROCESS. See CARBON 

AUX DEUX CRAYONS. A form of stained 
or toned silver print. 

AUXILIARY LENSES. Slip-on lenses 
that are fitted over the regular camera 
lens for making certain corrections to 
the camera lens. Thus, the regular 
lens can be converted into a copying 
lens, a telephoto lens, a portrait lens or 
a wide-angle lens by the use of auxiliary 
lenses. 

AXIS. An imaginary straight reference 
line passing through an object from 
which distances are measured to vari- 
ous portions of the object. 

AXIS OF SYMMETRY. An imaginary 
straight line passing through an ob- 
ject about which the object is balanced 
or from which corresponding parts of 
the object are at equal distances from 
the axis. The axis of symmetry of a 
sphere passes through the geometrical 
center of the sphere. 

AXIS OF ROTATION. The imaginary 
straight line about which a body ro- 
tates. 

AXIS (OPTICAL). An imaginary straight 
line passing through the optical center 
of. the lens. The Principal axis passes 
through the center of lens curvature 
while any other axis passing through 
the optical center is a “secondary axis.” 

AZALINE A compound employed for 
sensitizing orthochromatic plates and 
films for red and yellow light. 


(To be continued next month) 
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Photoflash 


(Continued from page 13) 











trigger is important to secure accurate 
synchronizing. 3 

It should be riveted to the bell-crank 
as soldering heat destroys the resilience 
of the brass. Hollow rivets, known as 
“eyelets”, are easiest to work. 

The bell-crank pivot is composed of 
a ¥% inch round-head machine screw or 
stove bolt with a nut on each side of the 
plate, adjusted so that the crank will work 
freely and without side play. 

Flat head bolts of the same size are 
used to connect the assembled switch 
and mounting strap, the latter being 20 
gauge sheet iron or brass. 

Plate 1 shows how this assembly is 
clamped in place on the flash lamp, after 
which the wires are connected as de- 
scribed. 

Mounting the completed lamp on the 
camera is accomplished with a bracket 
of No. 20 gauge sheet iron, a dimen- 
sioned pattern for which appears at the 
bottom of Plate 2. One-eighth inch holes 
are drilled as shown for clamping the 
lamp case, and a one-fourth inch hole 
receives the tripod screw which attaches 
the unit to the camera. 

The tripod itself is rarely used in in- 
stantaneous flash work. After bending 
the free end of the mounting around the 
lamp and securing it with bolts, the 
curved part is soldered to the encircling 
strap for greater rigidity. 

Synchronizing the flash and shutter is 
accomplished with a “prop” as sketched 
on Plate 2. 

Temporary wires are run from the 
flash-lamp socket to the original 344 volt 
flashlight bulb, which is mounted in front 
of the lens as shown on the drawing. 

The camera back is removed and the 
room darkened sufficiently so that no 
light is registered by the eye, except that 
of the small bulb when the trigger is 
pressed. The adjusting screw must be 
backed up until no light is seen through 
the camera when pressing the switch, 
indicating that the shutter is snapping be- 
fore contact is made. 

Finally, the screw is gradually turned 
and the snapping operation repeated until 
light appears through the lens. Having 
thus determined the instant of electrical 
contact in correct relation to shutter ac- 
tion, the adjusting screw should be fas- 
tened securely with the lock nut. 

Since the smaller size of photoflash 
bulbs are not designed to fire within ex- 
tremely close time limits, it is best not 
to attempt their synchronization with 
shutter speeds faster than 1/25 second. 
A larger lens stop than that prescribed 
for ordinary flash pictures should be used 
until results have proven that the flash- 
light is being used to fullest advantage. 

The cable release becomes an integral 
part of the flash lamp and must be re- 
placed for other types of work with the 
camera. Attaching as a single complete 
unit and making the camera capable of 
one-handed operation, the synchronized 
photoflash lamp is valuable auxiliary 
equipment. 

END 
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NEW! vane’ YOU! 





THE NEW WIRGIN 


“MIDGET MARVEL” 


Equipped with F.4.5 Anastigmat 
eg 8 focusing mount fitt in ONLY 
a Vario Shutter, with speeds of 
1/25, 1/50 and 1/100 seconds, bulb 50 
and time. Takes all standard 35 
mm, film_and makes pictures 1x12 
inches. Price Omlly............-c.c0sc-ccesessees 
(With Compur Shutter as shown above, $30.00) 
Write now for our new FREE 
J czstcs describing the above 
camera and our other Cameras 
! and Photographic Accessories. 
MARKS & FULLER, INC. 
In the Heart of the Photoart ladustry Since 1860 
DEPT. PP-11 ROCHESTER, N.Y., U.S.A. 














Have your loaded camera with you... 
and have a WESTON Exposure Meter. 
Take a quick ‘reading with the Meter, and 
set your lens and shutter accordingly. The 
negatives you take will be perfectly ex- 
posed ... the print as sharp and lifelike 
as the image recorded by the eye. 

The WEsTON Meter is compact, inex- 
pensive and simple to use. Gives correct 
exposure settings for any scene or subject 
indoors or out... for any kind of camera 
or film, including the new color film. See 
it at your dealer’s, or send coupon for 


literature. W fl S T 0 N 


Exposure 
Meter 


Weston Electrical Instrument Corp., 
644 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark, N. J. 
Send literature on Weston Exposure Meter. 


Name 








AAA 





City State 
MRR | ACNE RENE RRR RRA 
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8mm. TITLER 


for 


UNIVEX CAMERAS 


All Univex camera owners should have one of these 

be Outfits to correctly edit their pic- 

ures. 

For Bell & Howell 8mm., Keystone 

8-i6mm., Eastman 8-i6mm., Victor 16mm. $5.45 
AT YOUR DEALER OR DIRECT 

Send for catalogs and lists of 8mm. and i6mm, films. 


Hollywood Cine Film Distributors 
Dept. M, 1431-33 No. Highland Ave. 
Hollywood, California 














AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER 
ATTENTION!! 


YOUR photographs have areal money value 
in alarge and ever growing market . . . write 
immediately for FREE klet telling you 
how we turn your photographs into dollars. 
CAMERA GUILD, Inc. 
Dept. £7,385 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 


















A DARK ROOM ANY TIME 
withan ELCAR TRAILER 


> 





: 


@ 16 foot 
@ 18 foot 
@ 20 foot—also to your order 

A Dark Room—facilities for all photographic work 


—a complete home as well wherever you go. 
America’s Finest, koweet priced Trailer, Send for 
c 


atalog 
Dept.£-7, ELCAR COACH COMPANY, Elkhart, Ind. 














How a News Picture Service Operates 
(Continued from page 17) 











“Let’s take a look here—this is the pic- 
ture schedule for Monday, January 25th. 
“9:30 A.M. Unloading airplanes at 

Grand Central Palace for National 

Airplane Show. 

10:00 A.M. Police Headquarters, to pho- 
tograph jewels recovered in a $350,000 
jewel robbery. 

11:00 A.M. Exhibition of Painting— 
Walker Art Gallery. 

12:30 P.M. Lunch for Governor Leche, 
of Louisiana, at the University Club. 
1:00 P.M. Photograph Bob Pastor, prize 

fighter. 

3:00 P.M. Chorus girls practising at Cen- 
tral Park Casino. 

5:15 P.M. Lily Pons in dancing costume 
with Michael Fokine. 

8:00 P.M.. Meeting of the President’s 
Birthday Ball Committee. 

9:00 P.M. Sitdown strike in Brooklyn 
Power House. 
“To cover these events—and the un- 

expected—we have twelve staff photog- 
raphers attached to the office here. Also 
there are usually two free lance camera- 
men, playing roving centers. The staff 
photographers earn from a hundred dol- 
lars a week down. The free lance men 
average around fifty dollars weekly. 

“In addition to the daily diary, a sched- 
ule is kept of coming events as far ahead 
as five or six months. Also we keep a 
record of any outstanding photographs 
received so that we may submit them to 
the Editor & Publisher prize contest. 

“We pay for a single picture from three 
to five dollars, or more, if it warrants it. 
The highest price I ever knew to be giv- 
en for a picture was fifteen hundred dol- 














HERE’S INFORMATION THAT INSURES SUCCESS 


New —nothing before like this simple handbook. Most practical aid for 
amateur photographers ever produced. 48 magazine-size pages—cram-full of 
information that guarantees photo satisfaction. Non-technical—authentic — 


complete—fully illustrated. Will bring you the constant thrill of perfect pic- 





tures—prevent disappointment—save dollars in spoiled films. Camera Craft, 
425 Bush Street, San Francisco. BUY NOW—While They Last. Not a 
magazine —only one edition available. 
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lars. That was for the sinking of the 
Vestris. But we weren’t the buyers. It 
was the Pacific and Atlantic Photo Serv- 
ice which contributed that sum.” 

Correspondents send in their photo- 
graphs to Acme by airmail or air ex- 
press. 

Air express is a development of the 
old railroad express. The packages are 
shipped by air, however, instead of by 
rail. This is quite expensive, costing 
eighty-five cents a pound by air express 
to Chicago. West of Chicago, the rate is 
one dollar a pound. 

Correspondents send in their pictures 
to Acme by air express collect. “We 
have a policy of paying transportation 
charges on photographs from our regular 
correspondents whether we buy them or 
not,” Mr. Dorman explained. “It is bad 
enough to have your pictures rejected 
without having to pay postage on them. 
I know. I spent too many years as a free 
lance photographer myself.” 

The Acme Agency uses a correspond- 
ence book in which all air express is 
entered. The transaction is listed under 
the name of the man who sent in the 
photographs, the title of his newspaper, 
and the city in which the publication is 


located. Thus on April fourteenth we 


see an entry: 

Edward Clarke, Tennesseean, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Other photographs received by Acme 
on that same date included pictures from 
Mexico City; New Orleans; Columbus, 
Missouri; Atlantic City; Springfield, 
Massachusetts; Toronto, Canada; Pine- 
ville, Kentucky; Stockholm, Sweden; and 
Tokyo, Japan. The Acme correspondence 
book is really a press map of the world. 

“We look over the four hundred pic- 
tures we receive each day very care- 
fully,” the general manager stated. “Those 
we buy are paid for by a payment order 
which is sent out immediately—some- 
times the same day the pictures are re- 
ceived. 

“Our pictures from Europe are trans- 
ported either by radio or by fast ship. 

“We don’t use the mails from Europe 
any more. We would lose at least three 
hours or so at the Customs. Therefore 
we have made arrangements for our Eu- 
ropean pictures to be given to the pursers 
of the fast ships. We board the vessels 
at Quarantine, pick up the packages, pay 
the duty, and save much time. 

“Acme also used the Hindenburg be- 
fore it burned. This summer when the 
trans-Atlantic airplane lines are put into 
operation transmission will be speeded 


up greatly.” 
(Continued on next page) 











Exposure Compensating Fine Grain Developer 
No loss of emulsion speed—maximum de- 
tail in shadows. Free of fog. 
32 oz. bottle $1.10 
Fink-Roselieve Co., Inc. 
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The cost of radioing one picture from 
Europe to America is exactly one hun- 
dred dollars. But despite this high trans- 
portation charge, when news events break 
on the Continent, it is essential for Acme 
to utilize the wireless. 

For the Coronation, the Acme Agency 
had twelve pictures radioed to America. 
It sent twenty-eight men from its service 
alone to cover the ceremonials. 

In this connection, the Rota, a branch 
of the British Government’s Censor Serv- 
ice, made a ruling that each Coronation 
photographer be assigned to a certain offi- 
cial position to film the event. Every pic- 
ture that each photographer took had to 
be turned over to a central agency for 
distribution. Hence, every news service 
had the same prints. 

This ruling was necessary, in Mr. Dor- 
man’s opinion. “If it hadn’t been passed,” 
he commented, “think of the bedlam 
which would have ensued. Hundreds of 
photographers would have been fighting 
for places, battling each other, and 
knocking over Earls and Dukes in their 
rush for exclusive shots. As it was they 
were ticked off to a certain spot and they 
stayed in it—or else.” 

The filing of pictures in a large news 
service is an important element of the 
business. All of Acme’s photographs are 
kept in a fire-proof morgue, which is fit- 
ted with an extensive sprinkler system. 
Each picture is card-indexed, listed, and 
cross-indexed. 

Every photograph is given a code num- 
ber. A caption is written which clearly 
defines the picture, is numbered the same 
as the print, and pasted on the outside of 
the envelope in which the photograph is 
filed. 

People of importance, who are always 
good for a story, have their prints filed in 
a separate fiber box or envelope. Among 
this group, you will find, obviously, the 
President and Mrs. Roosevelt. 

Other celebrities who have individual 
boxes are Al Smith, Jimmy Walker, Von 
Hindenburg (deceased), the English 
Royalty, the Rumanian Royalty, and, of 
course, the Duke of Windsor, who has 
separate containers for his three indi- 
vidual stations in life. In one box we 
view him as the Prince of Wales. In a 
second, as King Edward the Eighth. And 
third, and last, as Duke of Windsor. 

There are separate boxes for events as 
well as for personalities. One of the 
largest and most ominous of these is for 
the ill-fated Spanish Civil War. Fa- 
mous murder trials also are filed in indi- 
vidual containers. 

Such an arrangement of material makes 
for easy access when purchasers come to 
buy photographs of topical events. 

Beyond the morgue is the cameramen’s 
department. All staff photographers de- 
velop and print their entire output on the 
Acme premises. The negatives are dried 
on racks under a cross draught from two 
large electric fans. 

The prints are dried on a roller which 
“squeegees” all excess moisture out, rolls 
them on flat, chromium-coated brass 
plates under which there is a gas heater 
to hasten the drying process. When this 
is completed the pictures are automat- 
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ically dropped into a receptacle at the 
right lower end of the drying machine. 
The lad who attends to the drying is 
termed the “squeegee” boy. 

For pictures which curl, there is a 
flattening apparatus. This efficient ma- 
chine straightens them out, after which 
they are stamped, numbered, captioned, 
compared with the negatives, and finally 
sent out and copies filed. 

When pictures must be transmitted 
quickly—as in a big murder trial or when 
an important news event breaks—they 
are sent out by the Telephoto machine, 
termed the Record-o-Tone, which is at- 
tached to telephone lines. An induction 
coil runs into the machine which is ap- 
proximately six feet high, with a flat face, 
similar to a clock. Electrical frequency, 
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due to a build-up in the machine, is put 
on the telephone lines and thus transmit- 
ted to receiving machines in the key 
cities. 

The photograph is placed on a sender, 
which resembles a roller. By electrical 
adjustment, the sending apparatus is syn- 
chronized with the receiving machine. A 
dual wavy green line is apparent when 
the tone of both machines is properly 
set. And thus three minutes and twenty 
seconds after the picture is put on the 
roller, it is received in cities hundreds, 
or in some cases thousands, of miles 
away. 

That’s what will happen to your pic- 
ture if you ever get it out of the dark 
room on to the nation’s front page. 

END 













BUT CHARLIE, ARE YOU SURE MY PICTURE'S 
GONNA BE IN THE NEXT ISSUE OF POPULAR 


PHOTOGRAPHY? 


DEFINITELY, MR. BERGEN, 
DEFINITELY!* 





% a 


%Charlie McCarthy, famous dummy for radio ventriloquist — Bergen, is 


quite correct. Both of these Chase 


Sanborn stars, together with many other 


radio celebrities, will appear in the August issue where William Haussler, 







NBC's ace candid cameraman tells of his experiences in the studio, Many 
other extraordinary pictures and articles will appear in the big 
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Pass Bargaingram 


(OC H_TB WEST MIDSON STREET CHICAGO, TOL_Teré 
Bass Says: 


A lonely rancher, a millionaire yachtsman on 
a world cruise, a student ‘‘working his way’ 

thru college—are all friends of the house of 
Bass—for photography somehow makes them 


all kin. 
of ‘“‘lens hounds’’ 


oin thie great Somente 
sending for Bass’s famous Bargaingram 
listing thousands of camera (still and cine) 


values. 


President 


VOIGTLANDER SUPERB 


Precision ma de—12 
6x 6 cm. on 120 film. 
Skopar F:3.5 lens. 
Compur shutter, auto- 
matic film transport. A 
true $100 


value only........ $67. 50 


pate 4 case...... $7 50 


INSTOSCOPE 
only 2.60 


Only 


Ever-ready — instant — one 
hand operation—shows time 
from 30 minutes to 1/1000 
sec. From F:2 to F:22. 
Clear, non-corrosive, perm- 
ament scales. An excellent 
meter. Sole leather Case, 50c 
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gn most versa- & 
tile of all candid 

cameras. Single 
or sequence shots. 
man’s camera. 


The 
Tessar 
Write for literature. 


newspaper- 
F:2.8 lens. 





ARGUS CANDID 


The _ popular 
candid camera 
with F :4.5 lens 


$12.50 


SPEED GRAPHICS 


314, x 41/, Speed Gugite, 
less lens $75 
4 x 5 Speed Graphic, less 
lens $80 

















544” Carl Zeiss Tessar 
F:4.5 in Compur Model 
ea: $43.50 
51,” Carl Zeiss Tessar 
F:4.5 in Compur B shut- 
ter $48.50 
51%” Carl Zeiss Tessar 


£ “e 5 in Compur B shut. 








Kalart Range Finder installed, connpicie 
Kalart Speed Flash Gun with special mount- 
ing for Graphic, fitted $13.50 
Mendelsohe Universal Speed Gun, 

installed ... 


Write Bass For Free 
Bar gaingram 
Trade In Your Present Camera 
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Dept. PP, 179 W. Madison Street 
Chicago, Il. 
The Camera Cross Reads of the World 








$25.00 




































Vacation Photography 


(Continued from page 50) 





Slip-on Accessories 
(Continued from page 47) 











glossy water, a bit of foreground vegeta- 
tion are all you need to give that wind- 
swept seashore feeling. 

Sea and sand always meet in an inter- 
esting line, with good contrast of texture, 
glossiness and mealiness. Use the water 
line as a diagonal, plant two youngsters 
on it, shell-hunting, and you have a good 
shot. 

Kate, Maud, and little Susie are in the 
rowboat. Shoot down from the bridge, 
with a satiny water background, a tree 
branch in foreground, the canoe on a 
slight diagonal. 

On the excursion boat, snap those gulls 
in flight against a cloud-spotted sky, some 
crinkly water, a triangle of boat. Edge 
the gulls’ wings with backlight, and snap 
them with steering wheel in relief against 
the sky. 

Reflections in still water are irresistible. 
If there is massed vegetation along a river 
bank, try to get a house or something in 
among them for contrast. 

And those sailboats on the lake. Just 
pick one, backlighted to make the sail 
transparent and to twinkle up the little 
waves. A branch of lacy leaves in the 
foreground, patterning part of the water, 
will prevent that too plain effect. 

In your excitement at all this fine pic- 
ture material, don’t forget to take a little 
care of that camera. Don’t leave it in the 
sun, don’t hold it with the lens pointing 
toward the sun. You will ruin the cement 
in the lens, your gelatin filters will buckle 
and fade, your camera box will warp and 
leak light. 

Film in the camera will have its speed 
increased by the heat, and pictures will 
be overexposed. 

At night, or when sand is blowing 
about, wrap the camera in a fifty cent 
rubber focusing cloth, or even just a 
towel. In brilliant sun, guard against 
light leaks by putting a strip of adhesive 
tape around the film pack adapter or the 
cut film magazine. 

All this vacation talk makes my shutter 
finger itch. Where’s that time table? 
Where’s my camera, tripod, exposure 
meter, filters, lens shade, carrying case, 
film, cable release—and, oh yes,—my copy 
of PopuLarR PHOTOGRAPHY. 
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placed on the outer end of a tube so that 
the extension is still further increased 
above the length possible with the lens 
alone. 

Then we have the “wide-angle” auxil- 
iary lenses which, when slipped over the 
camera lens, increase the extent of the 
view taken by the camera. They are used 
principally in photographing interiors of 
rooms or architectural subjects where the 
width of the view taken by the normal 
lens is very limited. With a wide angle 
lens, about 50% more of thé room is in- 
cluded on the plate than with the stand- 
ard lens. 

For amateurs who have occasion to 
photograph drawings, paintings, or writ- 
ten documents, there are the so-called 
“copying slip-ons” which allow one to 
get nearer the subject, gaining a larger 
image. At the same time all the lines are 
properly and equally represented in the 
film image. 

Telephoto “slip-ons” give the standard 
camera lens the properties of a telephoto 
lens by making distant objects larger 
on the film. While the performance of 
such auxiliaries is decidedly limited and 
not comparable with the very expensive 
telephoto lens, the image of the distant 
object is decidedly larger than with the 
standard stock lenses. 

And then there are the plain “pictorial” 
diffusion disc auxiliaries that soften the 
hard lines of anastigmat lenses and give 
landscapes and smilar views a more ar- 
tistic quality. 

Finally there are the multitude of slip- 
on filters designed for every conceivable 
purpose. Yellow filters, blue filters, green 
filters, yellow-green filters, red filters, 
ultra-violet filters and all the rest. They 
are intended for color corrections with 
films that are not equally responsive to all 
colors, or for the total exclusion of certain 
light rays that interfere with the expo- 
sure. 

Nearly all camera stores now carry 
complete kits of slip-ons in suitable cases, 
which include the types most commonly 
used. These can be had for a compara- 
tively low price and will add greatly to 
the pleasure and profit of your favorite 
hobby. 


precision and accuracy of the Rag 








es’ A miniature camera of 





a outstanding merit, with the 
ors! finest cameras, at a price within the reach of 
gute? all photography enthusiasts. Produces nega- 


tives and prints that are noted for their abso- 
lute fidelity and brilliance. No expert knowl- 


INDOORS! edge required. 


Finely polished ACHROMATIC lens. Iris diaphragm 
F:8, F:16. Shutter 1/25 second. Patented focusing mount 
takes sharp close-up portraits. Telescopic glass eye-level 
finder for distant objects. Instantaneous and time ex- 
2s, posure. Finger and cable release. Ta! 16 indoor or 


outdoor pictures with vivid, lifelike distinctness. Uses 
No. 127 film. 





all orders sent 


SEND NO MONEY! Just your name and address. 

bay on) y $2. 98 ps postage. (We pay. week. it yo 
mpan. order). Use camera for 

delightfully satisfied with your piwuwes, return 

sere refund your 


GENERAL CAMERA CO. Dept. Lad 












FREE! Handy camera eae etonner a 
On delivery 


to us 
money immediately! “Send. for it 


It is the most compact, durable, and attractive camera 
ever ma anywhere—at any price! You can’t believe 
how good it is till you’ve seen and tried it! Start now 
to have all the fun keeping an a living record 
of all the people you love—bright doings of children— 

ur hobbies and interests. Make money selling pictures 
to newspapers and magazines. 


11 Park Place, New York. 
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Question and Answer 
(Continued from page 66) 











C.H.S., Chicago, Ill. 1 should like to know whether, 
when using a telephoto lens, | can get a correct 
reading with my photo-electric meter by reading it 
from a position adjacent to the lens, or must | get 
closer to the subject? 


ANSWER. Most meters of the type you mention 
measure the total illumination of the field of 
view, the angle being usually 50 degrees or more. 
Naturally you would not get a true reading of 
the actual picture area embraced by a long- 
focus lens. Since your reading might include a 
considerable portion of subject matter brighter 
chan your principle object the result would be 
an under-exposure. It is better, therefore, to 
move closer to the object and meter the actual 


picture area, 
* * & 


J.N.W., Atlanta, Ga. | recently took a-roll of film 
and the negatives are very thin, probably under- 


exposed. As | cannot re-take some of the shots | 
want to know if there is , ee | can do to get 
better prints. | have e some but they are 
very flat. 


ANSWER. Maybe the paper you are using is too 
soft for your negatives. If you have not al- 
ready done so, try No. 4 or No. 5 paper and if 
this does not help you might try to intensify 
the negatives. Either chromium or mercury in- 
tensifiers will give excellent results if the nega- 
tives are just underdeveloped. If they are ac- 
tually underexposed so that the shadows in the 
pictures are clear on the negative you cannot 
hope to pick up anything on the clear film. 
There must be silver present for the intensifier 
to build on. Intensifiers can be purchased all 
ready for use and instructions for their use «are 
included in the package. 


* * * 


R.H.M., Baltimore, Md. | recently made some 
bromide enlargements with a new enlarger which 
| just purchased. The prints seemed to all be 
fogged and there were no clear whites. What is 
the probable trouble? 


ANSWER. This trouble may be due to one of 
several reasons. Be sure the safelight you. are 
using is a deep enough red. You can test this 
by laying a strip of the paper under it with 
a coin or some other opaque object placed on 
one part of the strip. After two or three min- 
utes exposure develop the strip and see if a clear 
image of the object shows. If so, the light is 
not safe and you will have to add to it a piece 
of orange or light red paper. 

Be sure the paper you are using is fresh, also 
that the developer is fresh and not too warm. 
The prints are apt to fog if the temperature of 
the solution is over 70 degrees Fahr. Remember, 
too, that your hypo must be fresh. It is best 
to use a short-stop bath between hypo and de- 
veloper. This insures a longer life for the hypo. 
Finally be. sure there is no stray white light in 
your dark room. Mask your negatives so there 
is no band of white light around the projected 
image. 

* * * 

F.G.C., Great Falls, Mont. In using a Compur 
shutter, is it possible to get intermediate shutter 
soeeds or speeds between those marked on the 
dial? For example, if the two adjacent marks are 
50 and 100, is it possible to approximate 75 by 
placing the pointer in the approximate relative 
position? 


ANSWER. Yes. It is 
speeds” with the 
Compurs, 


possible to get “split 
latest type of ring-setting 





Portraits 
(Continued from page 28) 











background, while the other can be 
placed on one side of the sitter. The re- 
sult is shown in Fig. 1. This lighting can 
be converted to backlighting by turning 
the first lamp right round, and placing 
the second lamp diagonally across, as 
shown in Fig. 2. 

When more dramatic results are re- 
quired, the second lamp can be taken off 
the subject altogether and turned to- 
wards the wall of the studio. The main 
light will then be the backlight as be- 
fore, but the shadows will now be light- 
ed not by the second lamp itself, but by 
the reflected light from the wall. This 
exvlains the advantage of having light 
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walls in the room. This arrangement is 
shown in Fig. 3. 

This lighting can be further elaborated 
by placing both lamps behind the sitter 
(Fig. 4) and lighting the shadows by a 
reflector placed in front, which picks up 
the light from the lamps and throws it 
back unto the sitter. 

It will be noticed that in a number of 
positions, the arrangement of the lights 
is such that the light shines practically 
straight into the camera. This is where 
the opaque screen comes in handy. This 
is placed so as to intercept as much of the 
stray light as possible; the lens shade does 
the rest. 

The ultimate aim of the portraitist is 
to make a suitable enlargement, and this 
presupposes the elimination of grain and 
the production of a well-graded negative. 

Where only moderately big enlarge- 
ments are required, the Eastman D-76 
developer is one of the best to use. It can 
be purchased in ready-to-mix packages 
and gives a bright, clean negative. 

For bigger enlargements, when the ut- 
most fineness of grain is wanted, the films 
should be developed in a fine grain de- 
veloper. There are a variety of these 
developers and formulae on the market. 
The following is a good developer, which 
does not require increased exposures: 


Para-phenylene-diamine ... 10.0 grams 
REE, Ss. dau eek vee wanes , 5.0 grams 
PE. 3k. « Sake Sinise beat ates 6.0 grams 
Sodium Sulphite(anhydrous) 90.0 grams 
Water? WW MAEB.....020sscrsee8 1000 c.c. 


Development time is approximately 18- 
20 mins. at 65° F for the type of films 
suggested. This developer may be re- 
bottled after use and used again until it 
shows signs of exhaustion. 

The use of metol reduces the necessary 
exposure and gives better shadow detail. 
This developer is somewhat poisonous 
(like all para-phenylene-diamine prepa- 
rations) and stains the hands rather 
badly. For this reason it is advisable to 
wear rubber gloves. 

A good negative, one which has been 
correctly ezzposed and developed, should 
show detail in the shadows. The high- 
lights should be full of gradation and 
should not be too dense. Negatives of 
this type will enlarge quite easily on nor- 
mal bromide paper. 

In conclusion remember that every pic- 
ture should be a lesson in itself. If the 
lighting appears badly balanced, try to 
correct this and re-shoot the position 
until the desired result is achieved. By 
making careful note of exposures, devel- 
opment and position of lights, you will 
soon be able to produce good results with 
confidence. Above all learn to analyse 
your failures and correct them next time. 
This is the secret of progress in this, as 
indeed, in every branch of photography. 

END 








HARDENOL 


Concentrated Liquid 
Hardener and Ac idifier 
Add Hardenol to Hypo. Pre excessive 
softening and Teriitine Ot. of emuleion _ e- warm 
weather. 
6 oz. bottle (makes 1 gallon). 
Fink-Roselieve Co., Inc. 
109 W. 64th St., N. Y 
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If You Intend to Enlarge | 
USE 


MARSHALL’ S 
== FINE GRAIN 


Develops perfectly balanced: 
negatives without loss of 
emulsion speed, that may be 
enlarged up to 100 diam- 
eters. 


Users say their enlarge- 
ments look like contact 
prints. 


Marshall’s Fine Grain is one 
of a series of fine photo 
chemicals manufactured by 


John G. Marshall, Inc. 


1750 ATLANTIC AVE., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





At your dealers. 
Write for catalog 
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NEW WAYS IN 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


' Ideas for the Amateur 
By Jacob Deschin 307 pages, $2.75 


Thorough ; workable. A guide to the whole range 
of modern and special effects, as well as better 
every-day results, that the amateur can get with 
ordinary equipment. Helps you find picture sub- 
jects; get better results under varied conditions. 
Covers angle-view, baby, bad-weather, nature, can- 
did, night, color, table-top, trick, and other types 
of photography. Shows how to make transparen- 
cies, greeting cards, murals, lamp shades, etc. 
Filled with practical methods, devices, suggestions. 


| SEE IT 10 DAYS FREE—SEND THIS COUPON 
| McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 
330 W. 42nd St., N. ¥. C. 


Send me Deschin-New Ways in Photography for 10 
da - 4 examination on approval, In 10 s I will send 
BLL anes Cig cents postage or re id. 

by remittance.) 
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Movie Lab Tricks 


(Continued from page 33) 











fore our eyes a series of events that are 
supposed to have occurred. 

This effect, called “montage”, is ac- 
complished by the use of the apparatus 
shown in Fig. I. The projector is mounted 
on the carriage, and the camera on the 
other end of the lathe block, with the 
groundglass plate between the two. The 
projector is moved forward or backward 
till it is in focus with the glass plate. 

Let us suppose that one of the scenes 
takes place in a railroad ticket office. The 
scene is shot by the photographer, the 
film is developed, and inserted in the 
projector. However, instead of flashing 
the whole scene upon the glass plate, 
most of it is matted off, allowing only a 
small portion to escape and fall upon 
the plate in position (A), Fig. 2. 

The camera on the other end of the 
apparatus, being in perfect synchroniza- 
tion with the projector, photographs that 
section of the scene which falls upon the 
plate. Section (B), which may be a shot 
of a speeding train, is handled in the 





MADISON 


DEVELOPING PRINT- 
ING ENLARGEMENTS of superior quality 
are done with utmost care and skill in our 
modern laboratory on the premises here at 
Madison Mart. Just one trial will give evi- 
dence of our high standard of workmanship. 


Complete Line of CAMERAS and motion 
picture equipment and accessories. 


Mail orders accepted and given prompt at- 
tention 


Service backed by years of experience 


MADISON MART tc. 
403 Madison Avenue New York 
BETWEEN 47th & 48th STREETS 














7 oP + 
16MM 
MotION PictuRE 


ILM 
*SEMI-ORTHO 5Q-19 


per 100 ft. 
Two rolls $4.00 
*RAPID a 
PANCHROMATIC "2 
Regularly $3.50 per 100 ft. 
Special price for limited time only!! 
PRICES INCLUDE PROCESSING. 


Send for complete Free circular. 
MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED 


BARGAINS 
LEICAS, CONTAX, LENSES, EQUIPMENT 


Motion or Still picture apparatus available 

¢ od Saas reduced prices. SEND TODAY 
LIST OF BARGAINS. Trade 
a used equipment. 


FOTOSHOP, Inc. 


136 West 32nd Street, New York City 
Dept. BA 
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same manner, but falls on the screen in 
a different position. 

And so the square is filled with indi- 
vidual scenes and in this manner, pas- 
sage of time and distance can be por- 
trayed with less than one hundred feet 
of film—at a great saving to the studio. 

“Lap dissolving” is the process ‘used 
to make one scene fade, and another take 
its place. The same apparatus is used 
as in Fig. 1, and the camera and projec- 
tor are in the same relative positions. In 


ZOOMING! 
CAMERA PROJECTOR 








this case, one scene is slowly matted out, 
and the other gradually becomes more 
prominent, with the net result that the 
first scene disappears entirely and is 
superseded by the second. In order that 
the process be successful, the camera 
and projector must be in perfect syn- 
chronization at all times. 

A “wiping” effect is gained with the use 
of an iris over the lens, The “wipe” 
can begin from the center and travel out- 
ward in a circular motion—or vice versa 
—or can start at one end and travel hori- 
zontally across the screen. 

This photographer who gave us this 
information and who himself is a 16 mm. 
movie camera enthusiast, originated the 
process known as “zooming”. By “zoom- 
ing” he means the process whereby the 
camera is moved up to subject without 
ceasing any operations on the part of 
the camera or the subject. In moving 
picture work, the camera is moved slow- 
ly up to the subject by means of a doily 
or a crane. 

However, with the use of an apparatus 
similar to the “optical and projection 
printer” used by the studio, he acquires 
the same effect after the shots have been 
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FI.5 ZEISS SONNAR 2”................................ $125.00 
LEICA G F2 NEVER LOADED................. 159.00 
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BANTAM SPECIAL F2 89.50 
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made. He mounts his 16 mm. camera 
and projector as in Fig. 3, and while the 
scene is being flashed upon the plate, 
slowly moves the camera closer ‘to the 
plate (Fig. 3), thereby gaining the same 
effect. 

The more common cameras he uses in 
his still work are the 8” x 10” view 
camera, 4” x 5” Graphic, the 4” x 5” and 
24%,” x 3%” Graflex, the Contax candid, 
and the Magic Eye. The Magic Eye is a 
hand-cranked motion picture camera, 
used to make a series of stills showing a 
completed action. 

The desired pictures are cut from the 
reel, and placed next to each other on a 
single print. The films used for this work 
are the portrait panchromatic, Panchro 
Press, Agfa film pack, and the 35 mm. 
(Super X) in the Contax. 

Many of the professional studios have 
given up the glass plate method of opti- 
cal printing and adopted elaborate pieces 
of equipment as shown in Fig. 4. This 
machine is an optical effect printer man- 
ufactured by Oscar B. Depue of Chicago. 
It is capable of producing many of the 
unusual effects seen in feature produc- 
tions of today, such as lapdissolves, fade- 
ins, fade-outs, reverse motion, side wipe- 
offs or any angle of a circle, dolly shots, 
enlarging and reducing of an image, mul- 
tiple exposure on a single film either 
superimposed or in separate spaces on 
the frame. 

With such a precision machine, move- 
ments in thousandths of an inch can be 
accurately made. These modern and 
versatile optical printers are priced from 
$8,000 to $10,000 according to model and 
specifications selected. 

Our anonymous cinematographer has 
spent much time and money on his own 
equipment and considers the investment 
well worth the while. He claims that an 
amateur can learn more by experiment- 
ing in his own home by himself, than by 
any other way, barring none. 

“By experimenting on my own hook,” 
he states, “I have discovered many ways 
to improve my home movies. I found 
that I spoiled many of my pictures by 
panning too quickly and too often. 

Before I recognized my failing, I would 
put the camera up to my eye, and circle 
around like a twirling front lawn water 
sprinkler. Now I do practically no pan- 
ning to speak of, and when I do, I am 
sure to use a tripod, and take care that 
I move the camera as slowly as possible 
without stopping the motion.” 
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Candid Shots by the Editor 


(Continued from page 4) 








E WONDER whether the prediction 

of one of our friends ever comes to 
be a fact. He believes, and with reason, 
that the time will come when the latitude 
of films will become so great that only 
half or quarter the present number of 
shutter speeds will be necessary. 

Thus, with a given aperture, one shut- 
ter setting will take care of all speeds 
between 1/500 and 1/100 second: the sec- 
ond adjustment will take care of all 
speeds from 1/50 to 1 second, and so on. 
The latitude of the new improved films 
will take up the slack. We hope that his 
hope comes true. 

* * ” 

HE coupled range-finder now being 

a fact as an aid in focusing cameras, 
it is just possible that coupled exposure 
meters may also be a possibility in the 
future. Just as a suggestion as to the de- 
sign of such an instrument, the future 
exposure meter will, by the assistance of 
an interlocking cam, control the possible 
combinations of aperture and shutter 
speeds for every given light intensity. 
This is something for our inventive read- 


ers to take into their dreams. 
a a 


* 

ITH all this hullabaloo about “criti- 

cally sharp focus” lenses in prog- 
ress, it is interesting to note the unjust 
and unfair comparisons that are too often 
made in regard to certain lenses. Many 
faults due to errors of the photographer 
are frequently charged up against the 
lens in such a way that very fine lenses 
often get a bad name. 

It is well to remember that incorrect 
exposure, particularly overexposure, will 
obscure the real merits of a lens. And 
again, irregularly shaped objects will ex- 
hibit certain peculiarities not noticeable 
on sharply defined edges with flat light- 


ing. * * * 


HERE is one thing certain, and that 

is the fact that the miniature camera 
can be credited with bringing the en- 
larger into public view. And with this 
adoption of the enlarger by the modern 
amateur, came the knowledge that almost 
as much can be done with the enlarger 
in obtaining unusual effects as with the 
camera. 

Certain errors made by the camera 
can be corrected on the enlarger. We can 
obtain a variety of pictorial effects that 
do not appear on the negative and we can 
work out the amusing distortions now 
known as surrealistic views—all on the 
enlarger. But best of all is the ability of 
the enlarger to correct errors in archi- 
tectural shots created by pointing the 
camera up toward the top or center of the 
building. ins aha 


ECAUSE nearly everyone likes ani- 

mals, and because they are parti- 
cularly difficult to shoot with the or- 
dinary camera, we believe that wild 
animal photography will continue to 
grow more and more popular. Perhaps it 
will be well to start out by practicing on 
the pet house cat and work up to lions 


by degrees, via the local zoo, but any- 
how you'll find that animal photography 
will test your ability to the utmost and 
that you will find it a great pleasure, 
even though squirrels and rabbits are 
the only available creatures in your 
neighborhood. 

And Poputak PxotocraPHy will keep 
right up with you on your animal studies. 
May told us how to photograph fish, June 
brought us up to small wild life, this 
issue to house pets—and pretty soon 
we'll tell you how to get the elephant 
into your living room for some good 
quiet home studies. Anyhow, we have 
some mighty good wild animal and jungle 
pictures on tap for future issues. 

* * a 


ON’T forget, Poputar PHOTOGRAPHY 

is a magazine for as well as by the 
photographers — professional, amateur, 
and just plain shutter pushers. Send us 
samples of anything that you know will 
interest other readers. 

But please be patient if your contribu- 
tion (paid for at regular rates when ac- 
cepted) doesn’t receive 1/1000 sec. serv- 
ice. We’re being flooded with the most 
surprisingly excellent pictures from read- 
ers all over the world. We don’t want 
to pass up a single good picture or letter. 
Hence your contribution will be given 
thorough consideration from every angle, 
rather than a quick decision. 

* * + 
HERE have been persistent rumors 
in the air that Austria was going in 
strong for the maufacture of miniature 
cameras. Skilled mechanics exiled from 
Germany were supposed to be respon- 
sible. 

But it is a part of our job to trace 
down these rumors. Which we did. And 
we have it direct from reliable sources 
in Vienna that the rumor is not only un- 
true but that “miniature cameras are 
not even manufactured in Austria.” 

* * * 

ND so we end up this issue with a 
brand new tailpiece, by Gilbert L. 
Larsen of Fond du Lac, Wis. This un- 
usual photograph of a 6-month old model 
was taken with a Perkins Single Arc 
Light through a Bausch & Lomb Tessar 
lens and has already been accepted in 

six salons. 
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STOLEN! Robot camera lg C26712- 
L1726248 was stolen from J. E. Cheney & 
Staff, 281 High St., Holyoke, Mass. 


Two Beautiful Double Weight Profes- 
sional enlargements. 8 guaranteed. never 
fade prints. 25c coin. Black Cat Photo 
Service, La Crosse, Wis. 


Loans on Cameras. No storage charges. 
H. Stern Inc., 872 Sixth Avenue (3ist) 
N.Y. Pawnbrokers since 1858. 


Try Genera 8mm Film, scored for separa- 

tion. 200 feet, $1.85 postpaid. Fromader, 

Davenport, Iowa. 
Utility 16mm Printers. 
19.50. Circular free. 
ector bargains. 
owa. 














Copy any film. 
Camera and pro- 
Fromader, Davenport, 








Mister Freelance: 
WE SPEAK YOUR LANGUAGE 


Drop in and get acquainted. We have all the iatest 

in Cameras and Accessories. Specialists in Fine 

Grain and Distinctive Photo Finishing. Send postal 

pd ay ag al Ronee bags for our out of town 
riends on req 


SCHOENIG. & COMPANY, Inc. 
Eight East 42 Street, New York, N. Y. 


Concentrated Liquid Hardening Acid Fixer 


to-use fixing bath in 30 second 
merely add cold water. Hardening agent in 
olution. 


32 oz. bottle 60c 16 oz. bottle 35c 


Fink-Roselieve Co., Inc. 
109 W. 64th St., N. Y. 
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THE HOBBY MAN says 
—If it snows in July you 
won’t be more surprised 
than at the bargains in 
my camera _ bulletin.— 
Prices slashed to 30%— 


Write for it today. 


The Hobby Man 
P.O. Box 286 Jefferson, lowa 
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EXAKTA Chack 


esceeee Gpeverevsseeeeeeeteeeveeeene 


10 West 33rd Street, New York City 


\S 


The 


V. P. EXAKTA 


and the 


35MM KINE EXAKTA 


are favorites all round because they are 
allzaround producers 


And we recommend them for use under practically all condi- 
tions. You will find that they take any picture anywhere, 
work indoors or out . . . operate under all kinds of condi- 
tions . . . and come back with results. They are the smallest 
reflecting cameras with focal plane shutter, and because of 
their amazing versatility, are the special favorites of amateurs 
and professionals who put their cameras to a variety of uses. 


the important features 
of the Exakta 
@ Regular speeds from 12 seconds to 1/1000 


part of a second. 


@ Delayed-action shutter from — part 
of second to 6 seconds. 


@ Interchangeable lenses. 

@ Film transporting lever for changing film 
quickly. 

@ Shows image right side up. 

@ NO PARALLAX 


@ V.P. Uses No. 127 Vest Pocket 8-Exposure 
Film. 


@ KINE uses 35 M M Spool for 36 Exposures. 





WITH F 2.8 CARL ZEISS LENS 


KINE EXAKTA V. P. EXAKTA 
$175 $125 


Write for literature 
and list of other 
Exakta optical accessories. 


PHOTO MARKETING CORP. 
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BOLEX 


Built by E. Paillard & Cie., 
S.A., makers of precision 
instruments since 1814, 
the BOLEX, Model H-16 
is beautiful to look at and 
performs with the accu- 
racy of a fine watch. 123 years of pre- 
cision craftsmanship, the heritage of the 
Paillard-Bolex, assures the utmost in per- 
formance and satisfaction. With the 
BOLEX H-16, you may add all of the 
tricks of the professional films to your 
personal movies without advanced 
knowledge of operation. This Camera 
adequately meets the demand for sim- 
plicity and accuracy in a socalled profes- 
sional 16mm Camera, ata very reasonable 
price. And, all the equipment you need 
is included in that price. Therefore, with 
the BOLEX, you may discard the idea 
of a secondary cost for the “gadgets”, 
The BOLEX is entirely self-contained. 





PAILLARD-BOLEX, MODEL H-16, CINE CAMERA 


Combining Every Desirable Feature With Simplified, Precision Operation 


PROVIDING FOR fades, lap dissolves, animation, slow 
motion, superimpositions, filming backward with hand- 
crank, “stills,” in fact, every professional characteristic of 
the 35mm field. The BOLEX H-16 is compact, light in weight 
(under six pounds with three lenses and 100 ft. of film), 
simple to operate, even in the hands of a novice as his first 
camera and itis beautiful in appearance; covered with gen- 
vine black leather and all metal parts are heavily chromed. 
Some of the BOLEX H-16's mechanical features are, AUTO- 
MATIC THREADING — simply feed the end of the film into 
a channel, press the release button and it threads itself, 
TRIFOCAL VIEWFINDER which corrects paralax and per- 
fectly centers all subjects from infinity down to two feet, 
SPEEDS of 8,16, 24,32 and 64 frames, CRITICAL FOCUSSER 
which permits focussing through lens and ground glass 
showing greatly enlarged, right-side-up image, REWIND- 


ING of 100 ft. of film, if desired, without unwinding spring 
and permitting the use of as much film as desired for 
fades, dissolves and superimpositions. Provision for the 
use of SYNCHRONOUS ELECTRIC MOTOR if desired, 
SEMI-CIRCULAR TURRET for three lenses—standard type 
“Cc” mounts, STILL PICTURES at exposures from 1/10th to 
1/100th second that make very satisfactory enlargements, 
FOOTAGE COUNTER which adds and subtracts accurately, 
DISC SHUTTER, 190 degrees, revolving very close to film 
thereby preventing all optical distortion of pictures and 
many other important features. Write for circular PP 1 for 
detailed information. BOLEX, model H-16, equipped with 
Meyer, Primoplan, F 1.5 lens in focussing mount, all acces- 
sories, without carrying case, $275.00. Hand-made, sole 
leather, suede lined case accommodating camera, three 
lenses, 300 ft. of film and accessories, $25.00 additional. 


AMERICAN BOLEX COMPANY, Inc. 


155 EAST 44th STREET ° 





Commerce Building «+ 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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STREAMLINE 5 
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FILMO’S UNSURPASSED Ger uoie ge i ee otek ire), 


HE world’s smallest precision- 
Toit personal movie camera... 
its ruggedness and mechanical per- 
fection already acclaimed by enthu- 
siastic movie makers the world over 

. is now offered in a distinctive 
new model. Smartly styled in the 
modern manner, easier to hold, the 
Filmo Streamline 8 mm. camera has 
a graceful new contour which makes 
it appear even smaller than its palm- 
sized predecessor. Two important 
new mechanical refinements are pro- 
vided . . . the ‘‘Calculight’’ Expo- 
sure Guide, for quicker lens setting 

. and a single-picture exposure 
device, opening to the user of 8 mm. 


BELL & HOWELL 


New York « 
Established 1907 


Chicago ° 


Announcement 


Discriminatin 1g Amateurs 


Hollywood * 


Ce en ee 


film the fascinating field of anima- 
tion. 

The features of its predecessors 
have, of course, been retained in 
this new model . . . a self-setting 
film-footage indicator, accurately 
gear-driven for film economy ...a 
jolt-proof, twin-wedge lens mount- 
ing permitting instant lens changes 
without unscrewing . . . and a spy- 
glass viewfinder, showing only the 
scene being photographed, with 
hinged masks for split-second 
matching with fields of extra lenses. 

The master craftsmen who engi- 
neer and construct Bell & Howell's 
supremely fine equipment for pro- 


COMPANY | 


London 


BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
1806 Larchmont Ave., Chicago 


Please mail me complete information on the new Filmo 
Streamline 8. 


pS 


Address... 
















fessional producers of theatrical film 
also design and build every Filmo 
—in the same laboratories and fac- 
tories. Quality is truly a Filmo fam- 
ily tradition. 

The new Filmo Streamline 8, 
equipped with a Taylor-Hobson 
12% mm. F 2.5 lens, fully corrected 
for both black-and-white and nat- 
ural-color photography, is avail- 
able at $76 with a frame-per-second 
speed range of 8 to 32, or at $81 
with a speed range of 16 to 64. 

We’ll be glad to send you com- 
plete specifications. Why not cut 
out and mail the coupon now, be- 
fore you turn the page? 












